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These  switches  control  the  fastest  and  most  versatile 
column  formatting  device  in  photocomposition. 


TAB-MATIC  — a  new  Linofilm  Quick  feature, 
permits  high-speed  production  of  tabular  composi¬ 
tion  using  simple  keyboarding  techniques.  Perfora¬ 
tor  operator  output  is  significantly  increased,  and 
the  Quick  operates  at  unprecedented  speeds  for  this 
class  of  work. 

The  Tab-Matic  enables  the  Linofilm  Quick  to  com¬ 
pose  automatically,  with  complete  quadding  and  full 
justification,  in  eleven  pre-selected  line  measures . . . 
from  tape  command.  Tabular  material  such  as  price 
lists,  schedules  and  rate  tables  can  easily  be  pro¬ 
duced  through  conventional  6-level  perforator  key¬ 
boards. 

Designed  to  meet  the  need  for  fast,  high-quality 
phototypesetting,  the  Linofilm  Quick  is  available 
with  two  or  four  184-character  grids,  a  size  range 
from  5  to  18  point  and  line  length  up  to  45  picas. 

For  more  information  about  the  Linofilm  Quick’s 
Tab-Matic  see  your  Linotype  Production  Engineer  or 
write  to  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryer- 
son  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11205. 

See  Linofilm  Quick  with  Tab-Matic,  the  Justape 
computer  and  other  Mergenthaler  equipment  in 
operation  at  our  Atlanta  Agency,  Mar.  8-11,  1967 


Mergenthaler 


LINOFILM 


Visit  Mergenthaler’s  Booths  26-27  at  the  SNPA 
Mechanical  Conference,  Mar.  12-14,  New  Orleans 
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Where  students 
study  from  a 

7$  textbook. 


Last  year,  the  Beacon  Journal  taught 
over  9,000  students  new  ways  to 
learn.  Delivered  to  94  schools,  our  7< 
textbook  was  used  as  an  effective 
teaching  aid  in  a  variety  of  subjects, 
from  Mathematics  to  Language  Arts, 
from  Science  to  Home  Economics. 
English  instructors  reported  a  definite 
improvement  in  vocabulary. 


That’s  just  part  of  our  role  with  youth.  We  are  involved  with  youth  activities 
Some  1 0,000  students  visit  the  all  over  the  five-county  Akron  area 

Beacon  Journal  plant  every  year.  because  we  know  action  starts  wher- 

More  than  8,000  teenagers  respond  ever  young  people  are.  We  know, 
to  special  features  we  print  just  for  too,  that  as  these  young  people 
them.  And,  55,000  children  partici-  mature,  the  Beacon  Journal  will  play 

pate  in  our  annual  Spelling  Bee.  an  ever-increasing  part  in  their 

shopping  patterns,  reading  habits 
and  creative  community  decisions. 

AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 

Serving  the  Aggressive,  Progressive  Akron  Area 


ONE  OF  A  SERIES  TO  BETTER  ACQUAINT  YOU  WITH  THE  FAMILY  OF  KNIGHT  NEWSPAPERS 

Akron  Beacon  Journal  •  Charlotte  News  •  Charlotte  Observer  •  Detroit  Free  Press  •  Miami  Herald  •  Tallahassee  Democrat 


TO  OVER  \\ 
900  DAILY  ^ 
NEWSPAPERS  \ 


QUALITY  NEWSPAPER  MICROFILM 
FROM  BELL  &  HOWELL  COMPANY’S 
MICRO  PHOTO  LABORATORIES  .  .  . 


MICRO  PHOTO  DIVISION. . . 
BELL  &  HOWELL  COMPANY 

1  7  00  SHAW  A  V  E  N  U  E  •  CLEVELAND,  OHIO  441 12 


TTSputsmattey 

htthebarik! 


FAIRCHILD 

GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 
221  Fairchild  Drive, 

^  Plainview,  L.  I.,N.Y.  11803 

Teletypesetter  and  TTS  are  both  registered  trade  marks  of  Fairchild 
Camera  and  Instrument  Corporation.  If  it  isn’t  Fairchild,  it  isn’t  TTS. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


MARCH 

6-8 — Suburban  Newspaper  Section,  National  Newspaper  Association, 
Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

9-11 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Government  Relations  Workshop, 
Washington  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

9-11 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference  Bellevue-StraHord 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

12-13 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers, 
Netherland-Hilton,  Cincinnati. 

12-14 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Mechanical  Conference 
(Eastern  and  Western  Divisions),  Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

12-17 — J.  C.  Penney-University  of  Missouri  Journalism  Awards  Honors 
Conference  and  Workshop,  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia. 

12-24 — American  Press  Institute,  Seminar  for  City  Editors  (for  newspapers 
under  50,000  circulation)  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

14 — Connecticut  Newspaper  Association,  Park  Plaza  Hotel,  New  Haven. 

17 -  New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Newspaper  Circulation  Conference. 
Nassau  Inn,  Princeton. 

18- 20 — Midwest  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hotel  Muehlebach, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

19- 21 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Chicago-Sheraton 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

19-21 — Texas  Daily  Newspapers  Association,  Fort  Brown  Hotel,  Brownsville, 
Texas. 

24 — U.S.  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Brown  Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 

24-25 — Associated  Press  Association  of  Florida.  Daytona  Beach. 

29- 30 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Retail-General  Advertising  Man- 
agers  Workshop,  Illinois  Union,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

30- 31 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  seminar,  Penn  Harris 
Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


APRIL 

1 —  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Region  II,  Mary  Graydon  Hall.  American  University, 
Washington,  D.C. 

2- 14— American  Press  Institute  Seminar  on  Pictures,  Columbia  University, 

New  York  City. 

6 —  Certified  Audit  of  Circulations,  Overseas  Press  Club,  New  York  City. 

7- 9 — Mid  Atlantic  Region  (Three),  National  Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 

tion  annual  education  seminar  and  business  conference,  Robert  Treat 
Hotel,  Newark,  NJ. 

9-11 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Marriott  Motor  Hotel, 
Saddle  Brook,  N.J. 

9-11 — Pacific  Northwest  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association, 
Tapadera  Motel,  Pendleton,  Ore. 

14-15— Louisiana  Press  Association  Annual  Convention,  Monteleone  Hotel, 
New  Orleans. 

16-18 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers,  Sheraton  Gibson  Hotel,  Cincinnati. 
16-28 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  fer  Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers.  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

18- 19 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  John  Marshall  Hotel, 
Richmond.  Va. 

19- 22 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Shoreham  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

20- 22 — Nebraska  Press  Association,  93rd  annual  convention.  Hotel  Lincoln, 
Lincoln. 

22-23 — Kansas  Associated  Press  Wire  Editors  Association,  Abilene. 

24 — Associated  Press  annual  membership  meeting,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York. 

24-27 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 

26 — Connecticut  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Hotel  Barclay,  New  York 
City. 

30-May  12 — American  Press  Institute,  Seminar  for  Telegraph  Editors  and 
Copy  Desk  Chiefs,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 


MAY 

2 —  Canadian  Press  annual  meeting.  Royal  York  Hotel.  Toronto. 

3 —  Canadian  Press  50th  Anniversary  Dinner,  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

4— 5 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annual  meeting. 

Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

10-14— Canadian  Managing  Editors  Conference,  Le  Chateau,  Champlain, 
Montreal. 
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REAL,  AND  READY  TO  WEAR 


“I  prefer  doing  news  of  fashion  to  hanging 
clothes  on  chandeliers  and  photographing 
them.  I  use  real  people!  There’s  where  the  story 
is.  What  kind  of  clothes  people  buy,  and  how 
they  wear  them,  and  the  way  new  ideas  are 
sold  .  . 

Emphatic,  enthusing,  the  spate  of  words  ani¬ 
mates  Dorothy  LeSueur’s  expressive  face. 
She’s  fashion  editor  of  The  Washington  Post, 
whose  women  readers  have  discovered  that 
they  are  an  important  part  of  every  LeSueur 
story . . .  and  recognize  themselves  in  the  “real 
people’’  she  uses  as  models. 

Attractive  young  Washington  wives,  bouncy 
dancers.  Senate  aides  and  fashion-wise  college 
seniors  get  swept  off  for  picture-taking,  with 
armfuls  of  covetable  clothes  and  accessories. 

Chic  but  very  real,  they  appear  in  The  Post 
looking  the  way  every  woman  would  like  to 
look.  Reader  reaction  to  zingy  LeSueur  re¬ 
ports  on  these  accessible,  moderately-priced 
fashions  wins  applause  from  local  retailers. 

“She’s  kept  a  nice  balance  between  the  youth- 
kick  kids  and  customers  over  thirty,”  says  one 
store  president. 

Dorothy  Hawkins  of  Dallas  made  her  name 
one  of  fashion’s  best-known  bylines  at  Made¬ 
moiselle,  Life,  and  the  New  York  Times.  Mar¬ 
ried  to  newsman  Larry  LeSueur,  she  came  with 
him  to  Washington  in  1962  when  he  joined  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency. 

Mrs.  LeSueur  was  lured  back  into  print  by 
The  Post’s  Sunday  magazine,  Potomac.  Now, 
she  writes  for  the  daily  and  Sunday  news  pages 
as  well. 

Reaching,  on  Sundays,  two  out  of  every  three 
homes  in  this  well-heeled  market,  Dorothy 
LeSueur  has  more  than  a  little  influence  on 
Washington’s  reaction  to  new  fashions — and 
women’s  readiness  to  wear  them. 


First  in  circulation  . . .  first  in  advertising . . .  first  in  awards 


Repr«»tnttd  by:  Ctntral— Sawytr,  Ferguson,  Welker.  Finenciel — Grant  Webb  &  Ca 
Hotel  It  Resorts— Hal  Herman  Assoc.  (Florida),  Lou  Robbins  (N.Y.  and  N.J.),  Mrs.  Johnnio 
Albertson  (New  England),  G.  Enriquez  Simoni  (Mexico).  Commies — Puck.  Rotogravure— Met¬ 
ropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers.  International— Newsweek-International  (Europe  &  Asia). 
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That's  a  key  phrase  in  the  Plain  Dealer  article  that  set  up 
its  Our  Town  Fund. 

We  funded  it  with  $250  as  starter  money.  Then  we  wrote 
about  it.  We  said  The  Plain  Dealer  Our  Town  Fund  would 
right  small  wrongs,  redress  small  but  significant  injustices 
and  misfortunes.  We  did  not  see  it  as  a  world  saver. 

But  it  helped  a  bride-to-be  who  changed  her  mind  get 
back  home  to  her  parents.  It  fixed  a  car  for  motorists 
stranded  while  passing  through  Cleveland  to  their  home 
town.  It  helped  a  woman  pay  funeral  costs  for  a  foster 
child  she  had  loved  deafly. 

The  PD  Our  Town  Fund  does  not  try  to  replace  any  exist¬ 
ing  community  agency.  But  often  the  victims  of  misfortune 
just  have  no  place  else  to  turn. 

The  Fund  has  been  called  "the  last  port  in  the  storm." 
Recognizing  it  as  that,  and  sensing  its  value  in  these  days 
of  huge  but  impersonal  government  expenditure,  our 
readers  contribute  to  The  Plain  Dealer  Our  Town  Fund 
every  time  a  story  about  it  is  printed. 

No  man  stands  so  tall  as  when  he  bends  over  to  help  a 
child.  And  no  newspaper  is  so  great  as  when  it  helps 
repair  a  tiny  rip  in  the  fabric  of  society. 

ntHaiiDHl(r 

National  reps;  Cresmer,  Woodward, O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  •  For  travel:  The  Corfield  Co 
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IT  BEGAN  160  years  ago  on  a  Friday  the  13th  and  now 
the  Warren  County  (Ohio)  Western  Star  claims  to  be 
the  oldest  weekly  in  continuous  publication  under  the  same 
name  west  of  the  Appalachians.  Rep.  Clarence  J.  Brown 
Urbana,  Ohio,  is  publisher.  .  .  .  Harry  Kennedy,  formerly 
with  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News,  has  joined  the  New 
York  public  relations  firm  of  Harshe,  Rotman  &  Druck 
has  transferred  his  Sigma  Delta  Chi  membership  to  the  New 
York  City  Professional  Chapter.  .  .  .  Jim  Wynn,  director  of 
publications,  McNeese  State  College,  Lake  Charles,  La.,  writes 
“Robert  E.  Miss  is  listed  as  an  editorial  assistant  on  the  stafl 
of  the  American  College  Public  Relations  Association,  Washing 
ton.  That  means  he  can  be  properly  addressed  as  both  Mister 
and  Miss,  or  Mr.  Miss.  I  didn’t  think  you’d  want  to  miss  this 
bit  of  news.”  .  .  .  The  I’PI  reports  from  Oxford,  England,  that 
a  girl  wore  a  bikini  fashioned  from  a  tabloid  newspaper  to 
a  fancy  dress  ball  until  her  boy  friend  made  her  change, 
“He  decided  her  newspaper  had  revealed  all  the  nude  that’s 
fit  to  squint.”  .  .  .  And  the  Arizona  Republic  (Phoenix)  head¬ 
lined  another  story:  “Undressed  Coed  Awaits  Fate;  Will  It 
Be  Dressing  Down  or  .  .  .?” 

A  copy  desk  is  good  for  many  things 
But  the  one  I  like  the  best 
Is  when  it  is  used  for  poker 

And  I'm  playing  it  close  to  the  vest. 

—Main  Rich 

— Cable  Wright,  formerly  on  the  city  staff  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  then  Trenton,  N.  J.,  correspondent  for  the  Times, 
is  now  writing  for  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Springfield,  Mass.  .  .  .  Exlitor  John  Raymond, 
Berkeley  (Calif.)  Citizen,  wrote  about  his  quest  for  a  police 
officer  to  be  his  literary  critic  and  supply  reviews  of  banned 
books:  “I’m  tired  of  fuzzy-minded  intellectuals.  I  much  prefer 
the  intellectual-minded  fuzz.”  .  .  .  Insider's  Newsletter  reports 
a  convict  serving  a  life  sentence  in  the  Rawlings,  Wyo.,  state 
prison  writes  a  column  in  the  prison  newspaper  called  “Here 
Today,  Here  Tomorrow’.” 

City  Room  Characters 

FEMINIST  FRANCINE:  She  believes  with  emphasis  that  women 
are  just  as  good  newspapermen  as  men.  “No  reason,"  she  argues, 
“that  a  woman  can't  hold  any  newspaper  job— ^opy  editor,  sports 
writer,  city  hall  reporter,  police  reporter— anything.”  So  the  city 
editor  sends  her  out  to  cover  a  tenement  fire  at  3  a.m.,  with  the 
temperature  at  seven  below  zero.  One  week  later  she  resigns  to 
get  married. 

FREELOADER  FRANK;  You  haven’t  seen  him  since  he  dropped 
out  of  the  fifth  grade  several  generations  ago,  but  he  greets  you 
cordially  all  the  same:  “Ah,  just  the  guy  I  wanted  to  meet— ho«| 
about  a  story  in  your  paper  about  that  new  submarine  sandwidi 
place  I’m  opening  next  month?  No  big  deal— just  a  column  or 
two  of  type  and  maybe  half  a  dozen  pictures.  I’d  sure  appreciate  it 
LUCKY  LOUIS;  Everything  he  touches  turns  to  fertilizer.  The 
day  he  is  appointed  traffic  safety  editor  he  crashes  into  a  hie 
hydrant ;  he’s  transferred  to  the  do-it-yemrself  section  and  fractwe* 
his  thumb  with  a  hammer,  whereupon  he’s  assigpied^  to  pouce 
headquarters  and  is  awarded  a  ticket  for  double  parking. 

METICULOUS  MARVIN ;  Journalism  professor  who  spends  the] 
school  year  telling  his  class  in  headline  writing  never  to  end  a  line 
with  a  preposition,  avoid  cliches  and  wooden  heads,  always  use  • 
verb  in  a  headline,  get  action  and  drama  into  the  head,  be  [MU- 
vocative,  original,  creative  and  accurate,  do  not  be  libelous  ba* 
the  head  on  the  lead  paragraph,  do  not  be  misleading  or  ambigno'i* 
and  be  quick  and  incisive.  The  professor  gets  a  summer  job 
newspaper  as  copy  editor  and  his  first  story,  after  profouiHli| 
scholarly  contemplation,  he  comes  up  with : 

First  Church  Women  To 
Hold  Meeting  Tonight 

—Harold  Winerip,  Boston  TravAtf' 
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You’re  making  fast  tracks^^^^ with  both  feet 
in  the  Portland  884.000.  .1.^-^^^Metro  area 
when  are  in  both  The  Oregonian  and 

Oregon  Journal^^^^^.  These  two’^^^  V^^ 
great  dailies  have  88%  of  Portland  homes  snowed 
under, with  double-coverage 
of  only  8%.  And  in  the  two  million-plus  total 
market  (all  Oregon  and  a  whopping  chunk 
of  southwest  Washington),  The  Oregonian^k 
and  Journal^ drift  into  56%  ^  of  all 

homes.  So  put  a  couple  of  million  high-buying 


customers  on  ice ...  . 
door  on  your  Pacific  ^ 
competition ....  with 
and  Oregon  Journal,  c 


and  schuss  the 
1^7  Northwest 


\|v  The  Oregonian 


{ 


The  Oregonian 

MORNINGS  AND  SU^ 

OREGON  JOURNAL 


^est 

~rest^ 

}Nest; 


EVENINGS  MONDAY  THROUGH  SATURDAY 


1st  I 


Get  the  latest  word  on  snow  conditions  from  Moloney 
Regan  &  Schmitt  ,  Inc.,  National  Representatives 
...  or  just  write  or  call  The  Oregonian  or  Oregon  Journal. 


editorial 


Good  Then,  But  Not  Now 

"P  RACTICai.i.v  all  ol  the  suggestions  emanating  from  Bar  Association 
committees,  national  and  local,  on  the  free  press  fair  trial  tlehate 
include  recommeiulatioiis  for  niihholding  publication  of  information 
relating  to  a  defendant’s  (riminal  record. 

The  reasoning  here  l)e(()mes  a  little  tortuous  and  unfathomable. 
Newspapers  are  the  first  line  of  (omimmications  contacted  by  police 
authorities  when  a  suspe(  t  or  a  criminal-at-large  is  wanted.  They  are 
asked  to  publiti/e  the  name,  description  ami  record  of  the  man  (in¬ 
cluding  his  picture,  if  it  is  available)  in  the  hope  that  someone  will 
provide  a  lead  to  arrest.  I'lie  case  of  Richard  S|>eck  in  (Chicago  is  a 
prime  exam|)le.  I'here  can  be  no  argument  that  he  might  not  have 
been  apprehendetl  as  tjuickly  as  he  was  if  the  newspapers  hadn’t  ])ub- 
lished  his  description.  He  was  trapped  by  a  doctor  who  read  the  tle- 
scription  in  the  papers,  not  by  the  police. 

.\fter  |M*rforming  this  public  service,  newsj)apcrs  are  askeil  to  lorgi  t 
that  the  susjK'ct  ever  hatl  a  criminal  record  or  was  wantctl  for  cpies- 
tioning.  One  week  they  are  askctl  to  print  it,  the  next  week  they  are 
tol<l  'o  forget  it. 

Why? 

First,  does  the  public  have  smh  a  short  memory  that  it  will  not 
remember  anything  about  what  is  printed  before?  Do  prospective 
jurors  have  a  built-in  erasuic  fac  tor  that  they  can  wipe  out  what  the 
police  wanted  them  to  know  as  ordinary  ciii/ens  a  few  weeks  or  months 
before? 

Second,  why  shoidcl  a  matter  of  public  record  and  public  informa¬ 
tion  at  the  time  of  the  so-called  “manhunt”  tiot  continue  to  be  jtublic 
after  the  apj)rehension  of  the  sus|>ect.  Why  should  a  man  have  a  crim¬ 
inal  record  one  clay  and  none  the  next  clay? 

We  think  John  Doe  and  .Mary  Roe  are  much  more  sophisticated 
than  our  learned  jurists  and  banisters  give  them  credit  for  both  as 
members  of  the  public-at-large  and  also  as  prospective  jurors. 

New  York  Strike  Talk 

A  FTER  four  disastrous  strikes  in  five  years  there  is  talk  in  New  ^’ol  k 
City  of  another  newspa]}er  strike  this  Spring  at  the  end  of  con¬ 
tract  expirations  .March  .HI.  It  is  inconceivable,  and  yet  it  is  hapjtening. 
Previous  strikes  have  brought  about  the  demise  of  the  NVie  York 
Mirror,  the  A’eu'  York  Herald  Tribune  and  the  Joionnl  American  or 
World-Telegram ,  depending  on  how  you  look  at  it,  as  sejiarate  entities. 

No  one  can  visualize  what  the  effect  of  another  strike  may  be.  The 
labor  unions  don’t  seem  to  care.  Newspaper  managements  are  caught 
in  the  middle  of  demands  by  10  unions  and  a  jockeying  fcir  position 
among  them.  One  group  wants  percentage  increases  which  would 
mean  a  difference  in  the  dollar  amounts  to  each.  'I  he  other  group 
insists  on  the  same  “package”  deal  in  dollars  maintaining  their  same 
relative  |K)sitions.  Bertram  Powers,  Icxal  FFIJ  president  and  leader 
in  previous  strike  movements,  has  said:  “We’ll  accept  the  same  per¬ 
centage  increase  as  other  unions,  if  it  is  adequate.  But  we  won’t  ac¬ 
cept  the  same  dollar  amount,  even  if  it  is  adequate.” 

And  this  is  called  collective  bargaining? 
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letters 

<;rinE  to  schools 

It  appears  necessary  to  clarify  several 
misunderstandings  about  our  Guide  to 
Graduate  Study  in  Journalism/Communi- 
cation  (which  is  part  of  a  ‘multivolume 
jet  of  Guides  covering  most  academic 
areas).  _ 

The  Guide  contains  two  kinds  ot  intor- 
mation.  There  are  page-long  descriptions 
of  graduate  programs  written  by  the 
schools  themselves  following  our  format; 
and  there  is  a  simple  listing,  or  Directory, 
which  is  a  compilation  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  regionally  accredited  schools 
offering  graduate  programs  in  the  com¬ 
munications  field. 

At  the  time  of  publication  there  were 
11  descriptive  pages  in  the  Journalism/ 
Communication  Guide  because  11  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  chose  to  submit  material 
to  us  when  we  first  announced  our  proj¬ 
ect.  These  schools  agreed  to  pay  the  basic 
price  of  $18.5  (or  $205  with  photographs) 
per  page.  This  fee  covers  editorial  and 
proof-reading  services,  and  distribution  of 
this  information  in  both  the  Guides  and 
adviser’s  booklets  to  central  graduate 
school  advisory  offices,  deans,  chairmen 
of  departments,  undergraduate  advisers, 
selected  public  libraries  and  government 
agencies. 

The  Directory  constitutes  a  research 
project  for  us  and  is  included  in  the 
Guides  as  a  service  to  students,  which, 
incidentally,  is  the  motivating  idea  be¬ 
hind  all  that  we  do.  \^e  used  catalogues, 
pamphlets  and  organizational  lists  as  our 
sources,  and  we  hoped  that  schools  which 
were  inadvertently  left  out  would  cooper¬ 
ate  with  us — as  many  have  done — by  no¬ 
tifying  us  of  the  omission  so  that  we  can 
include  them  next  year.  There  is  no 
charge  for  being  listed  in  the  Directory. 

We  hope  that  next  year’s  edition  of  the 
Guide  in  journalism  and  communication 
will  contain  several  more  descriptive 
pages.  We  also  entreat  all  those  schools 
omitted  from  the  Directory  this  year  to 
notify  us  before  we  go  to  press  this  sum¬ 
mer  with  the  1967-68  edition. 

Peter  W.  Hecener 

Princeton,  N.  J. 
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PERIOD  AND  ? 

The  New  York  Times  dropped  the 
period  from  its  masthead  this  week. 

Now,  where  is  this  going  to  end — with¬ 
out  something  to  stop  it? 

Niel  Thomas 

(iettysburg.  Pa. 

*  *  * 

DOUBLE  TALK 

The  January  28  issue  of  E&P.  page  12, 
had  a  lady  curler  assuming  the  prone 
position.  We  here  on  the  staff  of  the 
Buffalo,  weekly  multilith  newspaper,  find 
your  caption  in  error. 

As  it  reads,  it  says,  in  part:  “she  tossed 
the  41-pound  opening  rock  in  the  Dog¬ 
wood  curling  bonspiel.” 

■According  to  the  learned  folk,  bonspiel 
itself  means,  “curling  match.” 

Therefore,  your  caption  actually  says, 
“a  curling  curling  match” 

Flip  Morin 

Fort  Greely,  Alaska. 

* 

FRESH  CONCEPT 

Prior  to  the  day  when  newspapers  will 
be  coming  into  a  lot  of  homes  by  fac¬ 
simile,  I  would  visualize  newspapers  re¬ 
gaining  some  lost  readers  and  perhaps 
even  |)icking  up  some  new  ones  with  a 
fresh  approach — a  newspaper,  the  size 
somewhere  between  the  tabloid  and  the 
present  size  .  .  .  sharp  pictures  in  abun¬ 
dance  .  .  .  Page  one  capsule  news  with 
reference  where  the  story  in  detail  could 
he  found  ...  a  little  color  (at  least  on  the 
front  page  .  .  .  this  is  a  colorful  world  we 
live  in,  too)  .  .  .  with  this  fresh  concept 
I  think  they  have  a  good  chance  .  .  .  not 
until! 

Bob  Lawrence 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

*  •*•  * 

CIVIC  SERVICE 

Some  of  the  critics  who  maintain  pub¬ 
lishers  are  interested  only  in  the  balance 
sheet  might  benefit  from  the  knowledge 
of  a  Kentucky  publisher’s  investment  of 
his  time  and  talents  in  a  humanitarian  en¬ 
terprise. 

Maurice  K.  Henry,  who  is  publisher  of 
the  Middlesboro  Daily  News  and  general 
manager  of  WMIK.  took  off  four  months 
to  serve  as  active,  full-time  interim  presi¬ 
dent  of  Appalachian  Regional  Hospitals. 

As  head  of  ARH,  Mr.  Henry  directed  a 
non-profit  corporation  which  owns  and 
operates  a  system  of  nine  community  hos¬ 
pitals,  with  a  total  of  970  beds,  in  the 
mountainous  area  of  Eastern  Kentucky, 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 

This  hospital  system  has  1750  employes, 
operates  on  a  budget  of  $15  million  a  year, 
and  represents  an  original  investment  of 
$30  million.  Last  year  they  served  38.000 
in-patients. 

Maurice  and  his  wife  Pat  (who  once 
served  as  a  registered  nurse  after  grad¬ 
uating  from  Vanderbilt)  took  a  small 
apartment  in  Lexington  from  September 
10  to  December  31  while  he  ran  the  affairs 
of  this  hospital  corporation. 

He  is  a  former  president  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Press  Association  and  a  former 
president  of  the  Kentucky  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Ed  Easterly 

Lexington,  Ky. 
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HIS  ACTION  LINE 
McNamara,  Boston  Record  American 


IMPACT 

\our  review  (Feb.  4)  of  mv  bixik 
(“Washington  Expose”)  was  most  gener¬ 
ous.  The  indications  are  that  it  has  had 
an  impact  upon  some  editors  who  would 
have  been  slow  about  reviewing  the  book 
in  their  own  papers.  You  probably  will 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  friends  from 
all  over  the  country  sent  me  clippings. 

Jack  .Anderson 

Washington.  D.  C. 

«  *  « 

TEAR  SHEETS 

That  was  a  first-rate  article  (Dec.  24. 
1966)  and  I  am  happy  to  see  that  you  en¬ 
joy  a  tremendous  readership.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  have  mentioned  it  to  me.  and  I  was 
delighted  to  receive  the  tear  sheets. 

Craig  Claiborne 

Food  News  Editor, 

New  York  Times. 

liiiiiii.iiiiiliiiiiii'iiiiii:iiiiil.iiiiii;ii:iliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii,iiiii,iiiiiliiiiiiliiiliiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii>iiiiiiiiiii 

Short  Takes 

Planned  Parenthood  Group  Plans 
‘Happening’  Saturday.  —  Kannan  City 
(Mo.)  Star. 

• 

Adam  Clayton  Powell  has  been  bared 
from  his  House  seat  while  a  special 
House  committee  investigates  him. — New 
York  Pont. 


Ferrie’s  body  was  discovered  with  a 
sheep  pulled  over  his  head. — Lo.h  .Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times. 


A  bride  standing  on  a  mirror  with 
lilies  of  the  valley  adorned  the  serving 
table. — Hillsboro  (N.D.)  Banner. 

• 

The  strippers  went  to  their  union  for 
redress. — Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Journal. 
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New\bi1(: 

auto  capital  of  the  worid 


When  it  comes  to  cars,  New  York  is 
the  biggest  thing  on  wheels. 

Because  fow  Yorkers  buy  more 
new  cars,  and  new  tires,  and  new  bat¬ 
teries  than  everybody  in  the  entire  state 
of  Michigan. 


In  fact,  people  in  the  New  York  met¬ 
ropolitan  area  spend  over  $3  billion  a 
year  on  automotive  products  alone. 

It's  no  wonder  advertisers  get  bet- 


Because  New  York  Times  readers 
are  big  spenders.  And  they  depend  on 
The  Times.  Respect  it.  Trust  it.  Heed  it. 
So,  no  matter  what  you’re  selling, 


ter  mileage  in  New  York.  With  The  New  sell  it  for  all  it’s  worth. 


York  Times. 


Sell  it  in  The  New  York  Times. 


The  New\brkTimes 

steers  it  your  way 


El 


-  ' 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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Supreme  Court  Will  Review 
Paper’s  Carrier  Relations 


Antitrust  Case  Involves  Right  sought  by 

"  actions  for  treble  damages  under 

^  Tkii«i  9  n  •  state  and  federal  antitrust  laws. 

To  Maintain  Fublisher  s  Frice  „  .  .  , 

Beginning  in  1961,  the  Globe- 
„  ,  ,  ,  ,  Democrat  increased  its  price  for 

Washington  was  regulated  by  a  collective  the  daily  paper  from  $1.30  to 
The  Supreme  Court  has  agreed  bargaining  agreement  with  St.  31  go  per  month.  Albrecht 
to  decide  whether  a  newspaper  Louis  Newspaper  Carriers  Union  charged  his  customers  $1.60  if 
may  terminate  the  appointment  No.  450.  In  February,  1961,  the  they  paid  in  advance,  otherwise 
of  a  home  delivery  carrier  be-  union  notified  the  newspaper  $1.70.  His  brief  says  “he  had  few 
cause  he  charged  more  than  the  that  the  contract  would  expire  customers  who  paid  in  advance.” 
paper’s  suggested  resale  price,  and  lie  terminated  May  26,  1961.  when  the  paper  notified  41- 
The  case  which  the  court  will  The  union  invited  negotiations  bj-echt  that  it  would  not  tolerate 
review  is  a  suit  by  Lester  J.  for  a  new  contract.  $1.70  nrice.  the  carrier  re- 


Albrecht  v.  the  Herald  Con^any,  1961,  the  New-  plied  that  he  was  an  independent 

doing  business  as  the  (rjobe-  newspaper  management  merchant,  received  no  pension 

pemocrnf  1  uhlishing  Co.,  of  bt.  notj^gj  (|,g  |,gn,p  or  vacation  payments  as  an  em- 

Louis.  .Allmecht  is  appealing  jpjjygry  carriers  were  not  em-  ploye  would,  and  he  would  set  his 
lower  court  decisions  in  favor  pj^yg^  independent  mer-  own  price.  This  he  continued  to 

of  the  Globe-Democrat.  chants  and  that  it  would  not  do  until  May  20,  1964.  Over  the 

The  question  presented  in  negotiate  with  the  carriers  as  to  three-year  period  prior  to  that 
Albrecht’s  appeal  is  “whether  its  pricing  policy,  which  must  be  fiate  he  lost  only  a  few  cus- 
as  a  matter  of  law  a  new  spaper’s  determined  unilaterally  by  it-  tomers  because  of  the  $1.70 
actions  of  soliciting  away  the  self.  The  Globe-Democrat  price. 

customers  of  one  of  its  inde-  warned  the  union  that  a  On  May  24,  1964,  the  Globe- 
pendent  merchant  carriers  in  threatened  strike  of  carriers  Democrat  sent  letters  to  each  of 
order  to  induce  him  to  comply  would  be  considered  a  boycott  Albrecht’s  customers  notifying 
with  its  suggested  retail  price  by  a  group  of  merchants  and  them  that  they  were  being 

and  then  terminating  sales  to  -  - 

him  for  his  continued  refusal  to  -j-  -pw  -  •  ^  • 

wmply  are  in  violation  of  Sec-  f^OUTt  LlltS  KeStriCtlOnS 
tion  I  of  the  Sherman  Act. 

the  antitrust  statute  reads:  On  Speck  Trial  Coverage 

“Every  contract,  combination  in 

the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  Springukld,  Ill.  were  selected  and  sworn, 

or  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  .Judge  Herbert  C.  Paschen  The  Supreme  Court  was  si- 
trade  of  commerce  among  the  was  ordered  by  the  Illinois  Su-  lent  on  the  judge’s  restriction 
states,  or  with  foreign  nations,  preme  Court  this  week  to  mod-  against  sketching  in  the  court- 
is  declared  to  be  illegal  ♦  *  *  ”,  jfy  his  restrictions  on  news  cov-  room. 

Albrecht  also  sued  under  Sec-  erage  of  the  Richard  Speck  The  Supreme  Court  said  all 
tion  4  of  the  Clayton  Act  which  murder  trial  in  Peoria.  issues  in  the  Chicago  Tribune’s 

permits  treble  damages  for  in-  The  court  decreed  that  suit  against  Judge  Paschen  had 
jury  to  business  or  property  “by  Paschen  must  “allow  reporting  not  been  resolved  and  directed 
reason  of  anything  forbidden  in  of  events  and  happenings  that  that  oral  arguments  be  held 
the  antitrust  laws.”  occur  in  open  court,”  with  a  March  13. 

The  story  related  in  .Albrecht’s  single  limitation.  This  was  that  W.  D.  Maxwell,  editor  of  the 
appeal  brief  is  a  prolonged  dis-  names  of  prospective  jurors  are  Tribune,  said: 
pute  over  whether  he  could  not  to  be  reported  “until  such  “We  are  positive  that  as  a 
charge  his  customers  $1.70  per  individuals  are  either  excused  result  of  today’s  court  order  a 
month  for  the  daily  Clobe-Demo-  or  sworn  as  jurymen  and  se-  better  understanding  of  the 
crat,  or  $1.60  per  month,  the  questered.”  rights  of  all  parties  concerned 

price  set  by  the  newspaper.  The  The  court  directed  Paschen  has  resulted.  The  Tribune  be- 

difference  of  10  cents  meant  to  permit  new’s  media  to  buy  lieves  that  it  should  now  dis- 
about  $120  per  month  more  to  copies  of  transcripts  of  the  trial  continue  this  suit  and  has  in- 
Albrecht.  proceedings  at  any  time  from  structed  counsel  to  file  the  ap- 

Albrecht  was  a  home  delivery  the  court  reporter.  propriate  papers  to  do  so.” 

carrier  of  the  Globe-Democrat  Paschen  had  limited  this  prac-  The  Tribune  commented  edi 
from  June  1,  19.56,  to  October  31,  tice  in  his  original  regulations  torially  that  “the  court  upheic 
1964  on  route  99  in  a  suburban  until  there  is  a  verdict  in  the  contentions  of  the  Tribune  Corn- 
area  of  Kirkwood.  Mo.  Until  case,  but  then  said  reporters  panv,  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
1961,  the  relationship  between  could  have  access  each  day  to  Tribune,  that  what  occurs  in 
the  newspaper  and  its  carriers  the  transcripts  after  the  jurors  open  court  is  public  property.’ 
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the  $1.70  price,  the  carrier  re¬ 
plied  that  he  was  an  independent 


On  Speck  Trial  Coverage 


Springukld,  Ill. 

Judge  Herbert  C.  Paschen 
was  ordered  by  the  Illinois  Su¬ 
preme  Court  this  week  to  mod¬ 
ify  his  restrictions  on  news  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  Richard  Speck 
murder  trial  in  Peoria. 

The  court  decreed  that 
Paschen  must  “allow  reporting 
of  events  and  happenings  that 
occur  in  open  court,”  with  a 
single  limitation.  This  was  that 
names  of  prospective  jurors  are 
not  to  be  reported  “until  such 
individuals  are  either  excused 
or  sworn  as  jurymen  and  se¬ 
questered.” 

The  court  directed  Paschen 
to  permit  new’s  media  to  buy 
copies  of  transcripts  of  the  trial 
proceedings  at  any  time  from 
the  court  reporter. 

Paschen  had  limited  this  prac¬ 
tice  in  his  original  regulations 
until  there  is  a  verdict  in  the 
case,  but  then  said  reporters 
could  have  access  each  day  to 
the  transcripts  after  the  jurors 

for  March  4,  1967 


were  selected  and  sworn. 

The  Supreme  Court  was  si¬ 
lent  on  the  judge’s  restriction 
against  sketching  in  the  court¬ 
room. 

The  Supreme  Court  said  all 
issues  in  the  Chicago  Tribune’s 
suit  against  Judge  Paschen  had 
not  been  resolved  and  directed 
that  oral  arguments  be  held 
March  13. 

W.  D.  Maxw’ell,  editor  of  the 
Tribune,  said: 

“We  are  positive  that  as  a 
result  of  today’s  court  order  a 
better  understanding  of  the 
rights  of  all  parties  concerned 
has  resulted.  The  Tribune  be¬ 
lieves  that  it  should  now  dis¬ 
continue  this  suit  and  has  in¬ 
structed  counsel  to  file  the  ap¬ 
propriate  papers  to  do  so.” 

The  Tribune  commented  edi¬ 
torially  that  “the  court  upheld 
contentions  of  the  Tribune  Corn- 
pan  v,  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  that  what  occurs  in 
open  court  is  public  property.” 


charged  more  than  the  price 
fixed  by  the  paper.  A  card  ask¬ 
ing  that  they  authorize  the 
paper  to  make  delivery  at  the 
$1.60  price  was  enclosed.  This 
was  followed  up  by  a  telephone 
and  door-to-door  solicitation 
asking  persons  who  were  paying 
the  extra  price  if  they  wanted  to 
get  the  paper  at  the  regular 
price.  The  result  was  that  Al¬ 
brecht  lost  more  than  300  cus¬ 
tomers  and  had  to  lower  his 
price  to  $1.60  to  keep  those 
remaining. 

On  Aug.  21,  1964,  the  Globe- 
Democrat  notified  Albrecht  that 
his  appointment  as  a  carrier 
was  terminated. 

On  that  date,  Albrecht  had 
1,201  customers.  Earlier,  the 
paper  had  set  up  a  new  route, 
and  appointed  a  carrier,  to  serve 
the  390  customers  Albrecht  had 
lost. 

On  Sept.  15,  1964,  Eugene 
Schwarzenbach,  already  a  car¬ 
rier  on  another  route,  offered 
Albrecht  $24,000  for  route  99. 
Albrecht  had  filed  suit  against 
the  Globe-Democrat  on  Aug.  12, 
1964.  The  paper  refused  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  deal  with  Schwarzen¬ 
bach  and  return  to  Route  99  the 
300  subscribers  Albrecht  had 
lost  unless  the  latter  withdrew 
his  suit.  This  Albrecht  refused. 
He  then  sold  Route  99,  minus 
the  300  customers,  to  Schwar¬ 
zenbach  for  $12,000  and  Schwar¬ 
zenbach  bought  the  new  route 
for  $3,600. 

Albrecht’s  suit  asked  treble 
damages  for  loss  of  profits  and 
for  the  loss  incurred  on  the  sale 


‘Fostered  Competition' 

The  suit  was  tried  in  May, 
1965,  and  a  jury  returned  a  ver¬ 
dict  for  the  Globe-Democrat.  The 
trial  judge  had  instructed  the 
jury  that  it  must  find  a  “com¬ 
mon  purpose”  between  the  Globe- 
Democrat  and  some  other  person 
to  determine  a  Sherman  Act 
violation. 

The  Eighth  Circuit  Court  of 
.Appeals  affirmed  the  judgment 
of  the  District  Court.  It  went 
even  further,  however,  and  held 
that  the  Globe- Democrat’s  activi¬ 
ties  did  not  “hinder  but  fostered 
and  actually  created  competition 
to  the  benefit  of  the  public” ;  that 
the  Globe- Democrat  did  not  com¬ 
bine  with  anyone,  and  that  there 
was  “no  coercion  other  than 
providing  legal  competition.” 

It  is  that  judgment  the 
Supreme  Court  has  agreed  to 
review. 
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Strike  Talk 
In  Air  Again 
In  New  York 

An  ominous  countdown  in  New 
York  City  newspaper  contract 
negotiations  has  developed,  talk 
turning  this  week  to  the  threat 
of  another  strike,  despite  pre¬ 
viously-stated  publisher-union 
intentions  to  avoid  “crisis  bar¬ 
gaining.” 

Contracts  with  10  unions 
whose  members  produce  the  Xew 
York  Timea,  Daily  Xews,  World 
Journal  Tribune,  Long  Dland 
Press  and  Long  Island  Star- 
Journal  expire  March  30. 

On  Tuesday  (Feb.  28),  the 
printers’  union  broke  off  negotia¬ 
tions  with  representatives  of  the 
newspapers  which  bargain 
through  the  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  City,  The  only 
Manhattan  newspaper  not  a 
member  of  the  association  is  the 
Xew  York  Post. 

Bertram  A.  Powers,  president 
of  New  York  Typographical 
I’nion  No.  6,  said  after  a  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  publishers:  “We 
are  deadlocked.  I  am  notifying 
the  International  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation  could  lead  to  a 
strike.  We  can  see  no  point  in 
continuing  negotiations  in  view 
of  the  lack  of  progress.” 

He  said  he  would  ask  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union 
to  send  a  representative  “to 
enter  the  situation.” 

The  mailer’s  union,  an  ITU 
affiliate,  also  broke  off  negotia¬ 
tions  on  Wednesday,  George  E. 
McDonald,  president  of  the 
Local  No.  6,  announced. 

In  announcing  its  demands 
last  October,  the  printers’  union 
said  it  wanted  an  increase  in  the 
day-shift  wage  scale  from 
$151.85  a  week  to  $182.22.  It 
also  asked  for  a  four-day  week 
instead  of  five,  a  cost-of-living 
escalator  clause,  higher  pension 
and  welfare  provisions  and  a 
payroll  contribution  of  5%  to 
the  automation  fund. 

The  printers  broke  off  nego¬ 
tiations  after  11  sessions  with 
the  publishers  since  Dec.  19. 
Powers  said  the  publishers  were 
“generally  lacking”  in  their  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  union’s  contract 
proposals,  no  money  had  been 
offered  and  they  were  proposing 
a  five-year  contract. 

The  publishers’  spokesman, 
John  Gaherin,  expressed  regret 
that  the  printers  had  taken  such 
action.  Talks  with  the  printers 
had  made  some  progress,  he 
said,  but  “we  haven’t  been  able 
to  moderate  the  severity  of  the 
union’s  demands  to  enable  us  to 
come  to  grips  with  them.” 


Gaherin  described  the  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  talks  by  printers 
and  mailers  as  a  tactical  maneu¬ 
ver  and  said  there  was  no  real 
deadlock. 

Recently,  Powers  described  the 
pace  of  negotiations  as  “slow 
and  the  climate  sterile,”  adding, 
“continually  the  employers  say 
that  improv'ement  can  only  re¬ 
sult  from  concessions  on  our 
part.” 

He  also  charged  the  publishers 
with  demanding  automation,  “in¬ 
cluding  the  use  of  computers,” 
but  refusing  to  “acknowledge  an 
industry^  responsibility  for  those 
of  our  members  who  could  be 
made  expendable.” 

Difficulties  with  the  printers 
amount  to  only  part  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  The  unions  are  reported  to 
be  sharply  divided  in  their  bar¬ 
gaining  approach.  According  to 
one  report,  those  unions  repre¬ 
senting  the  highest-paid  workers 
are  determined  to  upset  long¬ 
standing  practice  and  win  wage 
increases  gi-eater  than  those 
granted  lower  skilled  workers. 
The  lowest-paid  workers,  for 
their  part,  are  equally  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  accept  a  penny  less 
than  the  highest-paid.  Manage¬ 
ment  has  yet  to  make  a  wage 
offer  to  any  union. 

With  the  printers  in  their  de¬ 
mand  for  a  percentage  package 
are  the  engravers,  machinists 
and  the  Guild.  The  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York  has  made 
these  proposals:  a  20^^;  raise  and 
$15,000  a  year  minimum  for  top 
journeymen  (three  years  of  ex¬ 
perience)  in  editorial  and  com¬ 
mercial  departments;  four-day- 
28-hour  workweek ;  five  weeks 
of  v’acation  after  one  year  of 
service;  the  full  Guild  Shop 
covering  all  present  and  future 
employes;  eleven  holidays;  pub¬ 
lisher  to  pay  all  hospitalization 
and  medical  plan  costs  pro¬ 
viding  a  guarantee  of  120  days 
coverage  (now  21  days). 

The  machinists  are  seeking  a 
20%  wage  rise  in  a  one-year 
contract,  the  engravers  want 
7%. 

Those  seeking  a  flat  dollar 
increase  include  the  mailers,  the 
paper  handlers,  the  pressmen 
and  deliverers. 

New  York  Mailers  I’liion  No. 
6  presented  proposals  for  a  $30- 
a-week  pay  increase  on  the  day 
shift  and  a  $50-a-week  increase 
in  the  night  scale. 

The  mailers,  who  now  earn 
$140.20  a  week  on  the  day  shift 
and  $142.55  on  the  night  shift, 
made  additional  proposals  which 
included:  Double  the  regular 
rate  of  pay  for  employes  work¬ 
ing  a  Saturday  night  shift;  a 
35-hour  work  week,  instead  of 
40  hours,  for  day  work,  and  a 
30-hour  work  week,  instead  of 
37  hours,  for  night  work;  over¬ 


time  paid  at  double  the  regular 
hourly  rate,  rather  than  one  and 
one-half  times  the  regular  rate; 
triple  straight  time  for  Sunday 
work;  a  contribution  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  $1.25  for  each  shift 
worked  by  each  journeyman  to 
the  welfare  trust  fund,  com¬ 
pared  with  95  cents  per  shift 
now  being  contributed;  payment 
by  the  publishers  of  5%  of  gross 
payroll  into  an  automation  fund; 
sev'en  more  holidays  than  the 
eight  the  mailers  now  have,  and 
six-week  vacations  rather  than 
four-week  vacations. 

The  pressmen  are  asking  a 
productivity  clause  for  a  scale 
of  wages  graduated  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  speed  of  presses. 
However,  at  the  top  of  their  list 
is  a  wage  increase  of  $35  a  w  eek 
(day)  and  $42  (night).  The  cur¬ 
rent  scales  are  $149.30  and 
$152.80. 

The  Newspaper  and  Mail  De¬ 
livers  Union  is  asking  a  “sub¬ 
stantial  increase”  in  wages  and 
for  \0%  premium  pay  for  night 
workers.  The  drivers  presented 
demands  last  December  and  at 
the  same  time  asked  for  extra 
compensation  for  work  per¬ 
formed  during  a  heavy  rain  or 
snowstorm,  time  and  one-half 
for  vacation  pay,  and  five  weeks 
vacation  instead  of  a  maximum 
of  20  days  as  at  present.  The 
drivers  now  receive  $134.87  a 
week  (day)  and  $135.07  (night). 

The  split  between  the  flat- 
dollar  and  percentage  increase 
camps  is  being  described  by  pub¬ 
lisher  spokesmen  as  one  of  the 
reasons  the  outlook  for  labor 
peace  doesn’t  look  good.  But 
other  factors  are  also  present: 

•  discord  among  the  unions 
as  to  individual  and  collective 
bargaining; 

•  lack  of  unity  in  the  News¬ 
paper  Trades  Union  Council 
which  does  not  include  the  press¬ 
men  in  its  membership ;  and 

•  anger  on  the  part  of  the 
photoengravers  and  stereotypers 
at  the  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  for  representing  all 
mechanical  craftsmen  at  the 
Suffolk  Sun,  Cowles’  new  Long 
Island  daily. 

.4  factor  which  has  led  to 
heavy  union  demands  on  the 
publishers  is,  as  Powers  put  it, 
“the  absence  of  'poor  cousins  to 
cry  poor  mouth’  ”  in  these  nego¬ 
tiations — a  reference  to  the  re¬ 
moval  of  weaker  New  York  City 
newspapers  via  mergers. 

• 

Oil  Loyola  Board 

Chicago 

Harold  F.  Grumhaus,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Tribune  Company 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  board  of  lay 
trustees  of  Loyola  University. 


IFJ  Accepts 
Guild  Denial 
On  CIA ‘Help’ 

Washington 

The  International  Federation 
of  Journalists  (IFJ)  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  acted  in  good  faith 
in  providing  foundation  aid  to 
the  IFJ’s  professional  and  trade- 
union  training  program  for 
newspapermen  and  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  continued. 
(E&P,  Feb.  25). 

A  statement  to  this  effect  was 
adopted  unanimously  at  a  spe¬ 
cial  meeting  of  the  IFJ  Bureau 
(executive  board)  in  Brussels 
Saturday,  Feb.  25,  attended  by 
federation  representatives  from 
Great  Britain,  Belgium,  West 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Den¬ 
mark,  France  and  the  United 
States.  The  text  of  the  statement 
was  released  here  by  William  J. 
Farson,  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  Guild  and  IFJ  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  North  America,  upon 
his  return  from  the  meeting. 

“The  Bureau  is  convinced,” 
the  IFJ  statement  says,  “that 
the  ANG  has  acted  in  good 
faith  throughout  and  in  com¬ 
plete  accordance  with  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  resolutions  of  the 
IFJ.” 

The  statement  said  the  Bureau 
“affirms  its  belief  in  the  neces¬ 
sity  to  continue  the  federation’s 
program  to  improve  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  journalism  throughout 
the  world”  through  professional 
and  trade-union  training  of 
newspapermen. 

The  statement  pointed  out  that 
the  basic  IFJ  budget  is  met 
solely  by  the  annual  per  capita 
payments  of  its  affiliated  organi¬ 
zations  and  that  its  training 
program  is  financed  “by  special 
donations  from  its  affiliates  and 
unconditional  donations  they  col¬ 
lect  from  sources  in  their  own 
countries.” 

The  IFJ  has  30  affiliates  rep¬ 
resenting  more  than  50,000 
members  in  26  countries  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  North 
and  South  America.  Henry  J. 
Bradley  of  Great  Britain  is 
president.  The  special  meeting  of 
its  Bureau  was  called  following 
published  reports  that  founda¬ 
tions  that  have  made  grante  to 
the  Guild  for  its  international 
activities  are  “conduits”  for  Con¬ 
tra!  Intelligence  Agency  money. 

Guild  officers  have  denied  any 
knowledge  that  any  of  the  foun¬ 
dation  funds  came  from  the  CIA 
and  announced  that  the  Guild 
will  accept  no  further  donations 
from  any  foundation  found 
linked  to  the  CIA. 
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Judge  Finds 
No  Malice  in 
Walker  Suit 

Louisville,  Ky. 
A  fedeial  judge  dismissed  a 
libel  suit  filed  against  the  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal  and  Louisville  Times 
Co.  Inc.,  and  WHAS  Inc.,  by 
former  Maj.  Gen.  Edwin  A. 
Walker. 

U.S.  District  Judge  James  F. 
Gordon  held  that  Walker  failed 
^to  demonstrate  that  he  could 
prove  the  defendants  carried  ac¬ 
counts  of  his  reported  activities 
in  Oxford,  Miss.,  in  September 
1962  with  reckless  disregard  for 
the  truth. 

This  is  the  second  time  Gordon 
has  ruled  against  Walker  in 
this  ease.  He  dismissed  the  for¬ 
mer  general’s  suit  in  Septeml)er 
1965  but  Walker  appealed.  The 
6th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
overturned  Gordon’s  action  on 
the  ground  that  Gordon  should 
have  allowed  attorneys  for 
Walker  to  try  to  prove  malice 
in  statements  bv  the  newspaper 
and  WHAS. 

Following  this  directive,  the 
defendants  filed  affidavits  deny¬ 
ing  actual  malice  and  asked  for 
summary  judgment  in  their 
favor.  Richard  Oldham  and  Miss 
Dorothy  Cox,  attorneys  for 
Walker,  submitted  statements 
from  Walker  in  which  he  cited 
vhat  he  considered  grounds  for 
establishing  malice. 

AP  Preference  Gled 

Walker  accused  the  defend¬ 
ants  of  completely  disregarding 
the  truth  by : 

Selection  of  stories  from  the 
Associated  Press  which  carried 
erroneous  and  defamatory  state¬ 
ments  about  Walker’s  action 
curing  the  University  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  incident.  He  held  the  news¬ 
papers  could  have  used  United 
Press  International  dispatches, 
vhich  were  not  defamatory. 

Publication  of  an  editorial  in 
the  Courier- Joiimnl  on  Septem- 
29,  1962,  in  which  Walker 
vas  accused  of  advocating  sedi¬ 
tion. 

Failure  to  retract  false  reports 
’hen  Walker  requested  them  to 
do  so. 

Wilson  W.  Wyatt  and  Edgar 
Zingman,  lawyers  for  the  news¬ 
papers  and  WHAS,  argued  that, 
to  prove  malice.  Walker  had  to 
show  the  defendants  knew  the 
news  accounts  were  false  or  had 
published  or  broadcast  them  in 
reckless  disregard  of  the  facts. 

The  time  element  involved  in 
publishing  a  newspaper  pre¬ 
cluded  the  immediate  checking 
of  the  accounts,  Zingman  said. 

editor  ec  PUBLISHER 


Newhouse  Pays  $50  Million 
For  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


Samuel  I.  Newhouse  topped  all  of  his 
previous  newspaper  acquisitions  March 
2  when  he  purchased  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  at  a  price  that  is  close  to  $50 
million. 

With  the  purchase  of  91%  of  the 
stock  in  Forest  City  Publishing  Co.,  the 
New  York  publisher  added  the  largest 
newspaper  of  his  national  publishing 
empire. 

The  Plain  Dealer,  with  a  morning 
circulation  of  377,000  and  a  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  of  526,000,  passes  the  Long 
Island  Press,  evening  and  Sunday,  as 
the  No.  1  unit  in  the  Newhouse  group 
which  now  consists  of  22  weekday  pa¬ 
pers  and  9  Sunday  jiapers. 

Newhouse  made  an  offer  of  $500  a 
share  to  the  Forest  City  stockholders 
and  this  offer  remains  open  for  30  days 
for  the  5  or  6  people  who  hold  the  out¬ 
standing  9%  of  the  shares. 

Most  of  the  100,000  shares  of  Forest 
City  were  held  in  trusts  for  the  heirs  of 
Mark  Hanna,  the  onetime  industrialist 
and  Republican  leader. 

Newhouse  made  a  bid  for  the  property 
10  years  ago  when  Forest  City  still 
owned  the  Cleveland  Neivs  which  later 


was  sold  to  the  Cleveland  Press  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Group. 

The  papers  in  the  transaction  were 
signed  Thursday  afternoon.  Included 
in  the  purchase  is  the  Art  Gravure  Co. 
of  Ohio,  printer  of  newspaper  supple¬ 
ments. 

Newhouse  announced  that  Thomas  V. 
H.  Vail  would  remain  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Plain  Dealer  with  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  business  and  edito¬ 
rial  policy.  Vail  continues  to  be  president 
of  Forest  City  Publishing  Co. 

In  recent  years,  under  Vail’s  leader¬ 
ship  the  Plain  Dealer,  which  is  in  its 
126th  year  of  publishing  has  made  large 
gains  in  advertising  and  has  closed  a 
wide  circulation  gap  between  it  and  the 
Press. 

A  statement  by  Vail  pointed  out  that 
none  of  the  stockholders  selling  to  New¬ 
house  are  employed  by  the  company  and 
none  live  in  Cleveland.  They  decided 
“for  estate  reasons,’’  he  said,  to  accept 
“a  substantial  offer’’  from  Newhouse. 

Vail  said  all  present  executives  will 
be  retained  and  the  Plain  Dealer  will 
“attack  an  exciting  future’’  with  vigor 
and  responsibility. 


He  maintained  the  UPI  stories 
were  essentially  the  same  as  the 
ones  received  from  the  AP. 

In  sustaining  the  defendants’ 
motion,  Gordon  said  Walker  had 
failed  to  demonstrate  that  he 
could  prove  actual  malice  on  the 
part  of  the  newspapers  and 
WHAS. 

Question  of  ‘Semantics' 

He  said: 

“In  looking  for  malice,  I  don’t 
believe  it  can  be  based  on  the 
failure  to  print  a  retraction,  nor 
can  it  be  based  on  the  relation¬ 
ship  l)etween  these  defendants 
and  the  Associated  Press  or  on 
the  attitude  of  the  newspapers 
toward  Walker, 

“The  only  point  where  I  can 
see  that  they  come  near  the 
point  of  showing  malice  is  in  the 
selection  of  the  Associated  Press 
accounts.  Does  examination  of 
the  reports  of  the  two  wdre  serv¬ 
ices  create  reasonable  grounds 
for  holding  that  there  was 
notice  to  the  managing  officers 
and  employes  of  the  newspapers 
(but  not  WHAS  since  it  did  not 
receive  UPI)  that  something  was 
wrong  with  one  service  or  an¬ 
other?” 
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Gordon  said  he  felt  the  only 
difference  in  the  wire-service 
dispatches  was  a  question  of 
“semantics.” 

*  «  * 

The  Supreme  Court  heard 
arguments  this  week  in  the  ap¬ 
peal  by  the  Associated  Press 
from  a  Texas  judgment  in  one 
of  the  21  claims  filed  by  Gen. 
Walker.  A  basic  issue  is  whether 
Walker  was  a  “public  figure” 
within  the  meaning  of  the  court’s 
ruling  in  the  New  York  Times- 
Sullivan  case  a  few  years  ago. 


RKO  General  Buys 
All  Stock  in  Paper 

John  B.  Poor,  president  of 
RKO  General  Inc.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  acquisition  of  100%  of 
the  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union- 
Star. 

The  corporation,  which  owns 
television  and  radio  stations  and 
other  interests,  bought  48% 
stock  interest  in  the  newspaper 
in  March,  1965,  from  K&M  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  which  retained 
control. 

K&M,  which  also  publishes  the 


Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald- 
News,  was  headed  by  Frank 
Miller  Jr.,  former  president  of 
Kelly-Smith  Co.,  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives. 

Poor  said  Union-Star  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  Inc.  has  been  liquidated 
and  the  Union- Star  will  be  oper¬ 
ated  as  a  division  of  RKO  Gen¬ 
eral.  He  said  there  will  be  no 
changes  in  operation  or  person¬ 
nel  on  the  paper. 


SDX  to  Place  Marker 
At  Its  Birth  Place 

Greencastle,  Ind. 

Ceremonies  marking  Sigma 
Delta  Chi’s  birth  place  at  De- 
Pauw  University,  will  take  place 
here  Saturday,  April  8. 

SDX  will  unveil  a  historic  site 
marker,  a  short  distance  from 
the  site  of  the  first  SDX  organi¬ 
zational  meeting  in  1909.  One 
of  the  four  living  SDX  Found¬ 
ers,  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  will  pre¬ 
side;  National  President  Robert 
M.  White  II  will  unveil  the 
marker,  and  Benjamin  McKel- 
way,  editorial  chairman  of  the 
Washington  Star,  will  deliver 
the  dedicatory  address. 
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SNPA  Fights  Raise 
In  Newsprint  Price 


Macon,  Ga. 

Directors  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  acted  last  week  to  forestall 
another  advance  in  the  price  of 
newsprint. 

SNPA  President  Bert  Struby, 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
Macon  News  and  Telegraph,  re¬ 
ported  that  the  Iward,  at  its 
midwinter  meeting  Feb.  23  in 
Biloxi,  Miss.,  agreed  on  a  state¬ 
ment  that  puts  the  newsprint 
suppliers  on  notice  that  there 
would  be  strong  protests  against 
a  price  increase,  if  one  is  an¬ 
nounced  for  this  vear. 


A  year  ago,  the  SNP.\  direc¬ 
tors  stirred  up  a  storm  of  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  newsprint  companies 
after  publishers  had  received 
notification  of  a  raise  of  .$10  a 
ton  on  newsprint  to  b«‘  effective 
in  the  Spring. 

Heeding  the  outcry,  the  manu¬ 
facturers  backed  down  on  the 
amount  of  the  increase,  making 
it  $5  a  ton,  and  moving  the  effec¬ 
tive  date  to  June  1.  Since  then, 
the  base  price  in  the  South  has 
been  $140  a  ton,  while  the  base 
price  for  newsprint  delivered  in 
the  area  west  of  Denver  has 
l)een  fixed  at  $135  a  ton. 


Southern  publishers  are  still 
unhappy  about  the  differential 
they  pay. 


The  directors’  .statement, 
Struby  said,  had  a  two-fold  pur¬ 
pose:  1.  to  persuade  the  manu¬ 
facturers  to  hold  off  on  another 
increase  this  year,  and  2.  to 
encourage  publishers  in  the 
South  to  patronize  mills  there 
and  thus  invite  new  investment 
in  home-grown  supplies. 

Struby  explained  the  action 
came  at  this  time  because  some 
publishers  had  heard  informally 
that  one  or  more  suppliers  were 
preparing  to  announce  a  price 
boost.  The  only  immediate  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  statement,  he  said, 
was  from  some  sales  represen¬ 
tatives  who  explained  that  their 
companies  weren’t  about  to  raise 
the  price  but  were  waiting  to 
see  what  someone  else  might  do.” 
The  crucial  time  was  believed  to 
be  early  in  March. 


‘Posture’  I)eplore.«l 


The  SNPA  statement  follows: 

“The  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  has  taken 
official  notice  of  the  current 
posture  of  Canadian  newsprint 
mills  by  their  active  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  information  that  a  price 
increase  in  newsprint  shall  be 


made  by  the  Canadian  newsprint 
mills. 

“We  cannot  ignore  such  public 
infoimation  now  being  dissemi¬ 
nated  by  sales  representatives  of 
these  Canadian  mills  but  must 
accept  the  campaign  as  a  valid 
policy  of  an  intended  future 
price  increase  on  newsprint. 

“We  deplore  this  posture  and 
l)elieve  it  to  l)e  unrealistic  and 
calloused  to  the  problems  of  the 
newspaper  publishing  business. 
Therefore,  we  have  no  other 
alternative  than  to  strongly 
i-ecommend  that  Southern  news- 
|)aper  publishers  seek  to  supply 
all  of  their  newsprint  require¬ 
ments  from  domestic  Southern 
newsprint  mills,  and  to  further 
protect  the  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  interest  by  establishing  addi¬ 
tional  newsprint  mills  in  the 
South. 

“The  lower  price  of  newsprint 
in  the  western  part  of  the  United 
States  as  compared  to  the  South¬ 
ern  price  is  an  obvious  display 
of  inconsistency  and  serves  as  a 
clearcut  demonstration  of  arti¬ 
ficial  barriers  of  sectional  pres¬ 
suring  and  pricing  in  general 
on  the  part  of  newsprint  mills.” 


Kecords  in  January 


.4«l  Promotion  Mjjr. 


Chicago 

Rol)ert  S.  Harms  has  joined 
the  Chicago  Tribune  as  adver¬ 
tising  promotion  manager.  He 
had  lieen  public  relations  man¬ 
ager  of  the  newspaper  division 
of  Field  Enterprises  Inc. 


Howard  Appoints  Steele  Becomes 
Egger  As  Editor  S-H  Bureau  ME 
Of  Columbus  C-J  In  Washington 


U.S.  newsprint  consumption 
set  a  new  January  record  in 
19fi7.  Newspapers  reporting  to 
the  .American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  consumed 
SA'c  more  newsprint  in  January 
19(57  than  in  January  196(5  and 
10.6%  more  than  in  January 
196.5. 

.ANP.A  reporting  newspapers 
used  542,068  tons  in  Januaiy 
1967;  525,541  tons  in  January 
1966;  and  490,054  tons  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1965.  There  were  five  Sun¬ 
days  in  each  January  1967,  1966 
and  1965. 

Production  of  newsprint  in 
North  America  during  January, 
1967  amounted  to  924,292  tons — 
the  largest  outturn  in  any  like 
month  to  date — and  was  5.9% 
greater  than  in  January,  1966. 
Shipments  during  the  month 
totaled  820,448  tons  and  were 
2.5%  above  January,  1966 
volume. 


Columbus,  Ohio 

Appointment  of  Charles  Eg¬ 
ger,  managing  editor  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance  in  Washington,  as  editor 
of  the  Columbus  Citizen-Journal, 
effective  .April  1,  was  announced 
this  week  by  Jack  R.  Howard, 
president  and  general  editorial 
manager  of  Scripjis-Howai'd 
newspapers. 

Egger  will  succeed  Don  E. 
Weaver,  who  is  retiring  after  36 
years  in  Scripps-Howard  editor¬ 
ships,  the  last  22  in  Columbus. 
Weaver  will  take  over  the  post 
of  Scripps-Howard  conser\'ation 
editor,  vacant  since  the  death 
last  November  of  Edward  J. 
Meeman  of  Memphis. 

Egger,  53,  is  a  native  of 
Columbus,  graduate  of  Ohio 
State  University  where  he  was 
editor  of  the  Lantern,  and  has 
been  with  the  Scripps-Howard 
organization  since  starting  as  a 
reporter  in  the  Ohio  Bureau  in 
1935.  From  1943  to  1947  he  was 
city  editor  of  the  Columbus 
Citizen. 

In  1947  he  was  assigned  to 
Washington  and  in  1950  was 
named  night  editor  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance.  He  became  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Alliance  in  1953. 


Senior  Editor 


Weaver,  65,  also  a  native  of 
Ohio,  is  senior  editor  in  the 
Scripps-Howard  group.  He 
joined  the  Cincinnati  Post  in 
1928  as  a  copy  reader  and  fea¬ 
ture  writer.  He  was  named  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Kentucky  Post  three 
years  later,  and  in  1936,  he  was 
named  editor  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Press.  In  1943-45  he  served  as 
both  editor  and  publisher.  He 
was  named  editor  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Citizen  in  1945,  and  became 
editor  of  the  Columbus  Citizen- 
Journal  in  1959  when  the  eve¬ 
ning  Citizen  merged  with  the 
Ohio  State  Journal. 

He  is  a  director  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Investment 
Company. 


EDITOR  8C  P 


Washington 

Appointment  of  Jack  Steele, 
chief  political  writer  for  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  since  1961, 
as  managing  editor  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance  was  announced  March  2 
by  Earl  H.  Richert,  editor. 

He  succeeds  Charles  Egger, 
managing  editor  of  the  Alliance 
since  1953,  who  is  to  become 
editor  of  the  Columbus  (0.) 
Citizen-Journal. 

Steele,  53,  who  began  his 
career  with  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  in  1937,  has  been 
with  Scripps-Howard  since  1953. 
He  won  awards  in  1949  for  un- . 
covering  the  five-percenter* 
scandals  in  Washington,  the 
Heywood  Broun  Award  in  1951 
for  coverage  of  the  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Finance  Corporation  scan¬ 
dals,  and  the  Ernie  Pyle  Memo¬ 
rial  Award  in  1963  for  his 
reporting  of  racial  troubles  in 
the  South. 

Indiana-born,  Steele  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  Middlebury  (Vt) 
College  and  attended  the  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism.  He  and  his  wife, 
Barbara,  have  two  sons,  both 
students  at  Yale. 

Other  appointments  and  as¬ 
signments  in  Scripps-Howard’s 
were : 

Kermit  McFarland,  editorial 
writer,  to  chief  editorial  writer. 

Milton  Britten,  copy  reading^ 
and  editorial  writing,  to  assist-* 
ant  managing  editor. 

Ted  Knap,  White  House  and 
political  writer,  to  chief  political 
writer. 

R.  H.  Shackford,  58,  dean  of 
Scripps-Howard’s  diplomatic  and 
foreign  correspondents  who  has 
lieen  specializing  on  Red  China, 
will  be  based  in  Hong  Kong  as 
Asian  correspondent. 

R.  H.  Boyce,  foreign  affairs 
reporting,  to  State  Department 
correspondent. 

Dan  Thomasson,  special  corre 
spondent  of  the  Rocky  Mountah 
News,  to  reporter  on  ScrippS" 
Howard’s  Washington  staff. 
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Ownership  Queries 
Handled  by  Brokers 


Chicago 

Questions  about  newspaper 
I  management  flowed  in  a  seminar 
conducted  by  the  Suburban 
Piess  Foundation  here  last  week. 

The  answers  were  given  by 
Vincent  J.  Manno,  New  York 
City  newspaper  broker  and 
consultant,  and  his  associate 
Ceorge  Romano. 

The  Q.  and  A.  went  along 
fhese  lines: 

Q.  My  territory  has  developed 
rapidly.  Just  beyond  us  a  new 
suburban  newspaper  has  started. 
How  can  we  get  together? 

A.  If  the  other  paper  is 
smaller  and  you  can  acquire  it, 
do  so.  Or  merge  on  an  equitable 
basis.  Or  print  both  papers  in 
one  plant.  Separate  the  editorial 
departments  and  combine  the 
ad,  circulation,  mechanical  and 
business  departments.  Often 
things  are  started  like  this  on  a 
mutuality  basis.  Anally  going  to 
single  ownership. 

Q.  How  can  such  arrange- 
I  ments  be  handled  Anancially? 

A.  By  a  third  agency  or  com- 
■)  pany,  which  would  retain  5%  of 
^  ihe  earnings  for  tax  purposes. 
•  Get  yourself  on  a  50-50  footing 
^  working  out  inequities.  When 
m  agency  or  separate  company 
aerforms  this  function  there’s  a 
arofit  which  accrues  to  the 

®  »parate  newspapers, 
n 

Q.  My  grandfather  started 
1-  )ur  newspaper.  Now  members 
)  if  the  family  are  in  it.  We  do  $2 
1-  nillion  in  sales  each  year  but 
)1  he  proAt  has  not  been  as  it 
ihould  be.  How  do  we  And  $30,- 
IM  to  buy  another  paper  and 
nstall  a  $150,000  press? 

k.  See  your  local  bank  or  a 
arger  bank  in  your  area.  Equip- 
nent  companies  may  Anance  you. 

r.  Q.  For  many  years  there  has 
IK.  |tn  a  silent  partner  in  the 
It-  isiness.  How  do  we  Anance  the 
lorehase  of  his  holdings? 

id 

,al  A.  If  you  are  unable  to  Anance 
he  purchase,  get  an  outsider, 
of  le  might  sell  to  an  outsider  be¬ 
nd  he  may  not  like  your  edi- 
js  "rial  approach.  He’s  obviously 
lot  in  need  of  all  his  cash  so 
as  hat  the  surviving  partner  could 
ay  over  a  period  of  years.  A 
ifs  artner  is  a  good  solution  and 
mt  extended  payment  plan  has 
lany  tax  advantages. 

Q.  How  do  you  convince  who- 
.  ^  you  are  trying  to  buy  out 
"  hat  you’re  better  off  than  your 
*t  worth? 


A.  Get  an  appraisal  of  value 
of  your  property  by  a  Arm  which 
a  lending  institution  will  respect. 

Q.  My  partner  and  I  want  to 
buy  out  a  neighbor  because  we 
don’t  think  much  of  his  ability. 
He  won’t  sell.  Should  we  move 
into  his  territory. 

A.  If  you  feel  the  territory 
can  support  another  paper,  yes, 
move  in.  A  better  tactic  would 
be  to  sample  the  area  where  you 
desire  to  move.  Keep  putting  out 
the  best  paper  you  know  how 
and  sooner  or  later  the  better 
paper  will  survive.  If  you  insist 
on  owning  the  neighboring 
property  invade  him  as  a  last 
resort.  Publishers  are  not  indi¬ 
viduals  to  be  bullied.  Besides,  it 
is  not  cheaper  to  run  someone 
out  of  business  than  it  is  to  buy. 

Q.  We  have  worked  many 
years  to  build  a  newspaper 
property.  Now  we  want  to  sell. 
How  can  we  avoid  the  govern¬ 
ment  taking  25%  of  our  busi¬ 
ness? 

A.  Talk  to  your  government 
tax  representative. 

Q.  What  is  the  basis  for  es¬ 
tablishing  the  original  value  to 
determine  the  capital  gains  tax? 

A.  Organize  your  equipment 
and  staff  and  Agure  what  it  cost 
you  to  go  into  business.  Don’t 
be  afraid  of  big  capital  gains 
tax  because  that  means  you’re 
making  big  capital  gains. 

Q.  I  have  a  chance  to  buy  out 
a  neighbor.  Should  I  sit  tight 
and  make  money,  or  buy? 

A.  The  trend  is  to  buy.  Con¬ 
sider  depth  of  management  and 
the  family  interest  that  would 
accrue  to  you.  Consider  goodwill, 
or  circulation. 

Q.  We  have  six  papers  with 
an  annual  revenue  of  $1  million. 
How  can  we  arrive  at  their 
worth? 

A.  It  depends  on  the  area,  the 
market  potential,  the  proAt  pic¬ 
ture  and  personnel.  There  is  no 
scientiAc  yardstick  applicable  to 
more  than  one  paper.  There  are 
various  factors.  Study  them.  Re¬ 
late  them  to  the  indigenous 
characteristics  of  the  newspaper 
and  the  area. 

Q.  How  do  you  evaluate  paid 
circulation? 

A.  It  is  one  of  the  intangible 
values.  Goodwill  is  a  problem 
you  have  to  Agure  out.  There 
are  many  competitive  elements 
involved.  For  instance,  the  New 


York  Herald-Tribune  had  some¬ 
thing  in  excess  of  300,000  cir¬ 
culation  at  the  time  of  the 
merger.  If  someone  asked  you 
which  you  would  buy — the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  with 
about  the  same  circulation,  or 
the  Herald-Tribune,  you’d  say 
the  Courier-Journal.  No  one 
wanted  to  buy  the  Herald-Trib¬ 
une.  It’s  not  just  the  area  but 
the  Anancial  structure  of  the 
operation  that  is  important. 

Q.  Is  there  value  in  apprais¬ 
ing  physical  assets? 

A.  Yes,  if  it  is  done  by  a 
reputable  company.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service  will  attach  im¬ 
portance  to  the  reputation  of  the 
appraisers  also.  Insurance  com¬ 
panies,  too.  Actually,  you 
shouldn’t  insure  property  with¬ 
out  an  appraisal. 

Q.  How  about  cash  flow?  It’s 
never  mentioned  by  newspapers 
although  it  is  by  radio  and  tv 
stations. 

A.  That  depends  on  the 
broker’s  tactics.  Radio  and  tv 
are  a  little  more  dynamic  than 
newspapers.  Cash  flow  is  the 
amount  of  depreciation  plus  your 
net  proflt.  In  the  newspaper 
business  we’re  more  conservative 
in  projecting  what  proflt  is. 
Flow  is  used  by  many  industrial 
companies  in  Wall  Street. 

Expanding  on  this  answer, 
Manno  explained  that  overhead 
expense  in  the  radio  and  tv  busi¬ 
ness  is  small,  but  equipment  de¬ 
preciates  quickly.  This  is  not  so 
with  newspapers.  Ho\vever,  he 
said,  it  still  would  be  well  to  look 
at  cash  flow  in  buying  a  news¬ 
paper. 

“For  instance,”  Manno  said, 
“a  radio  station  wants  complete 
collateral  before  selling.  If  you 
default  in  your  payments  after 
buying  you  w’ind  up  with  a 
tower.  You  don’t  have  a  license. 

“I’d  much  rather  owm  a  news¬ 
paper  than  a  radio  or  tv  station. 
Owning  a  newspaper  is  com¬ 
parable  to  owning  a  blue  chip 
stock  rather  than ‘■a  high-flying 
stock  which  can  fly  low  quickly. 

“Unlike  a  radio  or  tv  station, 
if  you’re  conducting  the  busi¬ 
ness  properly,  you’re  always 
going  to  own  the  newspaper.  It 
will  always  be  there.  When  you 
own  your  own  roof  and  facilities 
for  production  you  control  your 
own  destiny.” 


Record  Earnings 

Boston 

Record  net  proflt  of  $2,169,441 
was  earned  by  the  Boston  Her¬ 
ald-Traveler  Corp.  and  its  sub¬ 
sidiaries  in  1966.  This  surpassed 
the  1965  earnings  of  $1,909,326. 
Earnings  per  share  for  1966 
were  $3.95,  as  compared  with 
$3.48  in  the  previous  year. 


Griffin  to  Rejoin 
UPI  Sports  Staff 

Appointment  of  John  G.  Grif- 
fln  as  executive  sports  editor  of 
United  Press  International  was 
announced  this  week  by  Francis 
T.  Leary,  executive  editor.  Grif- 
fln  will  direct  UPI’s  sports 
coverage  as  assistant  to  Leo  H. 
Petersen,  sports  editor. 

GrifAn,  42,  has  been  Southern 
Division  news  manager  in  Atlan¬ 
ta  since  1964.  Previously  he  was 
a  UPI  sports  writer  for  19  years 
in  New  York. 

John  J.  Walsh,  overnight 
cables  editor  in  New  York,  goes 
to  Atlanta  as  Southern  Division 
news  manager. 

Richard  H.  Growald,  recently 
returned  to  New  York  from 
Vietnam,  replaces  Walsh  on  the 
cables  desk. 

GrifAn  has  written  numerous 
magazine  articles  on  sports  and 
edited  UPI  guide  books  on  base¬ 
ball  and  football.  He  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  St.  John’s  University 
(N.  Y.). 

Walsh,  a  native  of  New  York 
City,  joined  UPI  at  Atlanta  in 
1960  after  being  with  the  New 
York  Mirror,  and  subsequently 
worked  in  Richmond,  Va.,  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C.,  and  Nashville,  Tenn., 
before  transferring  to  New 
York. 

Growald,  prior  to  his  Vietnam 
assignment,  was  stationed  in 
Frankfurt  as  news  editor  for 
Germany  and  also  has  worked  in 
Moscow,  London,  Geneva  and 
Belgrade.  He  joined  UPI  in  1956 
at  Hartford,  Conn, 

• 

Two  Named  to  Board 
of  Publishing  Firm 

John  V.  Donnelly,  promotion 
manager  of  the  New  Brunswick 
(N.  J.)  Home  News,  and  Palmer 
W.  Bateman  Jr.,  executive  vice- 
president  and  treasurer  of 
Somerset  Press  Inc.,  publishers 
of  the  Somerset  (N.  J.)  Mes¬ 
senger-Gazette  and  the  Bound 
Brook  (N.  J.)  Chronicle  week¬ 
lies,  have  been  appointed  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Times 
Printing  &  Publishing  Company, 
of  New  Milford,  Connecticut. 

The  New  Brunswick  Home 
News  is  the  major  stockholder  of 
the  Times  Co.  which  publishes 
four  weekly  newspapers  in 
Connecticut  and  two  in  New 
York  state  and  is  the  major 
stockholder  of  the  company 
operating  radio  stations  WINE- 
AM  and  WGHF-FM  in  Brook- 
fleld.  Conn.  Home  News  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  also  operates  a  radio 
station  in  Kingsport,  Tennessee, 
and  recently  applied  to  the  FCC 
for  a  television  station  permit  in 
that  city. 
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Foreign  Assignment 
Stm  The  Plum’ 


By  Sandor  M.  Polster 

Foreign  correspondents,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  veteran  overseas 
reporter,  “must  be  intellectual 
vacuum  cleaners  with  the  gift  of 
articulation  and  wit," 

But  they  must  also  be  well- 
educated,  possessing  at  least  a 
bachelor’s  degree,  sometimes 
even  a  master’s  degree.  They 
must  have  one-to-five  years  of 
tlomestic  news  experience.  They 
must  be  able  to  speak  a  foreign 
language,  preferably  French. 
And,  ideally,  the  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  should  be  single,  a 
male  and  between  25  and  40.  He 
must  also  be  a  self-starter. 

This  is  the  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  as  envisioned  by  the 
bosses  of  510  of  the  836  U.S. 
newsmen  reporting  from  abroad 
in  1966. 

A  recently  completed  study, 
in  which  etlucational  and  pro¬ 
fessional  news  criteria  for  for¬ 
eign  correspondence  were  inves¬ 
tigated,  found  that  there  is  more 
involved  in  becoming  a  foreign 
correspondent  than  just  being  at 
the  right  place  at  the  right 
time.  There  is  a  way  to  prepare 
for  work  abroad. 

Editors  of  the  news  media 
employing  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents — ^newspapers,  wire  services, 
news  magazines  and  broadcast 
networks — were  asked  to  list 
qualities  they  thought  an  ideal 
overseas  reporter  would  possess. 

Background 

To  see  if  these  23  editors  and 
news  directors  were  getting  the 
caliber  of  journalist  they 
wanted,  the  study  included  back¬ 
ground  information  from  41  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  who  are 
either  now  working,  or  have  at 
one  time  worked  overseas. 
Twenty-eight  of  the  correspond¬ 
ents  were  with  the  New  York 
Times,  the  others  received  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  International 
Reporting. 

The  correspondents  reported 
they  had  worked  in  journalism 
for  a  total  of  nearly  nine  cen¬ 
turies,  or  an  average  of  22  years 
experience  per  man.  They  had 
been  working  overseas  for  a  to¬ 
tal  of  394  years. 

Total  new’spaper  experience 
was  641  years.  They  reported 
they  had  worked  for  230  years 
with  new's  agencies,  14  years 
with  new's  magazines  and  eight 
years  in  broadcasting. 

Both  the  editors  and  the  cor¬ 
respondents  said  two  essential 
qualities  for  either  foreign  or 


domestic  reporting  are  curiosity 
and  writing  ability.  It  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  qualities  beyond  these 
two  that  is  the  distinguishing 
element  that  gives  the  journalist 
the  background  for  overseas  re¬ 
porting. 

Just  as  the  student  who  en¬ 
ters  college  with  the  hope  of 
becoming  a  doctor  knows  he 
must  take  certain  courses  to  be 
accepted  to  medical  school,  the 
student  who  aspires  to  foreign 
correspondence  must  know  how 
and  when  to  prei)are  for  that 
occupation. 

The  first  requirement  set  by 
the  editors  is  a  college  educa¬ 
tion.  However,  as  one  editor 
warned,  the  number  of  degrees 
do  not  necessarily  insure  an  ed¬ 
ucation.  The  editors  specified  a 
liberal  arts  background,  with  a 
major  in  the  social  sciences — 
history,  economics,  political  sci¬ 
ence,  in  that  order.  The  educa¬ 
tion  should  not,  however,  consist 
of  a  major  study  area  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 

On-lhe-Job  Experience 

The  editors  said  journalistic 
experience  should  be  received 
w'hile  w’orking,  either  for  the 
campus  new’s  media,  as  a  string¬ 
er  for  a  commercial  medium  or 
during  summers,  w’orking  full¬ 
time.  If  journalism  is  to  be 
studied,  the  editors  suggested  it 
be  as  a  minor  to  one  of  the 
social  sciences,  or  at  the  grad¬ 
uate  level.  In  addition  to  social 
sciences,  the  editors  suggested 
English  literature  and  foreign 
languages  as  helpful  courses. 

French  was  the  most  pre¬ 
ferred  foreign  language.  After 
that,  Spanish  w’as  considered 
most  helpful  to  the  correspond¬ 
ent.  The  editors  then  chose  Rus¬ 
sian  and  German,  with  oriental 
languages  considered  important 
by  some.  The  correspondent 
should  be  able  to  conduct  inter¬ 
views  and  read  foreign  language 
newspapers  in  the  language  of 
the  country  to  w’hich  he  is  as¬ 
signed. 

But  no  matter  how  good  the 
educational  background,  if  the 


(Mr.  Polster  based  this  report 
on  a  survey  he  conducted  while 
working  as  a  graduate  assistant 
in  the  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Iowa.  He  is  now 
an  AP  correspondent  at  Port¬ 
land,  Maine.) 


aspiring  correspondent  cannot 
write  a  new's  story  then  his  col¬ 
lege  preparation  will  be  wasted. 

All  the  editors  said  there  is 
an  occasional  reporter  who  can 
assume  a  foreign  assignment 
right  from  college  without  a 
complete  grounding  in  domestic 
journalism,  but  they  were  quick 
to  add  that  such  a  person  is  an 
exception. 

One-to-five  years  of  profes¬ 
sional,  full-time  news  experience 
was  indicated  as  being  necessary 
before  assignment  abroad.  The 
length  of  experience  would,  of 
course,  vary  with  the  individual, 
the  editors  said. 

Overseas  travel  and  study 
were  considered  by  some  as 
qualities  the  ideal  correspondent 
would  possess,  but  most  of  the 
editors  said  such  experience 
abroad  was  not  necessary.  Sin¬ 
gle  persons  were  preferred  by 
the  majority  of  the  23  editors, 
since  most  correspondents  travel 
much  of  the  time,  and  a  bachelor 
is  better  able  to  “live  out  of  a 
suitcase,”  as  an  editor  wrote. 

Sixteen  of  the  editors  said 
they  had  no  preference  when  it 
came  to  choosing  a  correspond¬ 
ent  on  the  basis  of  sex.  Four 
said  they  preferred  males.  None 
specifically  preferred  females. 
Almost  all,  however,  qualifietl 
their  answers,  saying  it  w’ould 
depend  on  the  type  and  location 
of  assignment. 

The  Ideal  Age 

Thirty  was  listed  as  the  per¬ 
fect  age,  but  the  editors  said 
a  correspondent  could  be  as 
young  as  25,  or  as  old  as  60, 
again  depending  upon  the  type 
and  location  of  assignment. 
Forty  was  the  most  common 
maximum  age  preferred  by  the 
editors. 

Taking  this  30-year-old  col¬ 
lege-educated  male,  with  one-to- 
five  years  of  full-time  news  ex¬ 
perience,  who  speaks  at  least 
French  and  w'ho  is  a  bachelor, 
how  does  he  compare  with  the 
41  correspondents  who  consti¬ 
tuted  the  second-half  of  the 
study  ? 

The  correspondents  were  put 
into  two  groups,  with  1925  as 
the  dividing  line.  The  23  bom 
before  then  were  the  “old 
breed,”  the  18  bom  after  1925 
the  “new  breed.”  The  greatest 
difference  between  the  twm 
groups  was  education. 

The  “old  breed”  correspondent 
very  likely  did  not  attend  col 
lege.  If  he  did,  he  did  not  com¬ 
plete  his  education.  One  reason 
for  this  might  have  been  the  de¬ 
pression  in  the  1930s,  forcing 
many  to  quit  school  and  go  to 
work.  Of  the  41  correspondents 
in  the  study,  eight  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  a  college  degree.  Six  of  the 
eight  are  of  the  “old  breed.” 


The  “new  breed"  correspond, 
ent,  however,  has  at  least  a 
bachelor’s  degree,  and  probably 
even  a  master’s  degree.  Some 
of  the  correspondents  in  this 
group  had  two  master’s  degrees,  ' 
and  one  listed  some  work  toward 
his  doctorate. 

Eleven  of  the  33  who  gradu¬ 
ated  from  college  went  on  for 
a  graduate  degree.  Six  of  the 
11  reported  birthdates  after 
1930. 

As  a  rule,  the  corresi)ondents 

said  they  saw  no  value  in  jour¬ 
nalism  education.  However,  of 
the  six  who  were  bom  after 
1930  and  who  received  graduate  1 1 
degrees,  three  studied  journal- 
ism.  The  five  who  were  born  be¬ 
fore  1930  and  who  received  mas¬ 
ter’s  degrees,  all  received  the 
graduate  degree  in  journalism. 
They  indicated,  however,  they 
would  not  study  journalism 
again. 

The  undergraduate  study- 
areas  of  all  those  who  gi  aduated 
from  college  were  mostly  in  the 
social  sciences — history,  econom¬ 
ics,  political  science,  interna¬ 
tional  relations — with  English 
and  journalism  following  closely, 
in  that  order.  ’’ 

Only  three  of  the  correspond¬ 
ents  said  they  never  worked  full¬ 
time  in  news  before  receiving  a 
foreign  assignment.  More  than 
half  the  correspondents  said 
they  had  worked  for  one  or  two  j , 
employers  before  going  to  work 
for  their  present  employer.  Five 
said  they  had  worked  for  five  or 
six  other  employers,  and  one 
had  worked  for  nine  others. 

The  ‘Old’  and  the  ‘IVew’ 

Another  distinguishing  char¬ 
acteristic  between  the  “old”  and 
the  “new”  was  the  length  of 
full-time  news  experience  before 
being  sent  overseas.  The  “old 
breed”  worked  for  several  years 
before  receiving  the  “plum,”  as 
a  correspondent  called  the  as¬ 
signment.  He  would  usually  be 
in  his  middle-  to  late-30s  when 
sent  abroad.  The  “new  breed,” 
however,  is  sent  abroad  in  his 
late-20s.  He  usually  goes  to 
school  until  he  is  about  23  or 
24,  works  for  two  to  four  years  |  ^ 
and  becomes  a  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  when  he  is  27. 

Thirty-four  of  the  correspond¬ 
ents  said  they  were  assigned 
abroad  when  they  were  between 
25  and  35.  Eighteen  of  the  34 
were  of  the  “new  breed,”  ten  of 
whom  were  sent  overseas  while 
in  their  20s.  Several  of  the  “old 
breed”  were  assigned  abroad 
when  they  were  in  their  middle- 
30s  and  older,  and  one  reported 
he  was  50  when  first  assigned 
overseas. 

Only  five  of  the  41  correspond¬ 
ents  reported  they  spoke  no 
language  other  than  English. 

(Continued  on  page  33) 
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‘New  Look’ 
Reflects  Era 
Of  Team  Play 


By  (lainpbell  Watson 


Oakland,  Calif. 

The  "new  look”  just  applied 
to  the  pages  of  the  Oakland 
Tribune  reflects  only  a  portion 
of  a  six-year  development  pro¬ 
gram  which  has  affected  every 
part  of  the  newspaper. 

A  total  view  shows  a  team  of 
management  executives  has  l)een 
fielded  in  a  continuing  move  to 
provide  service  to  the  news¬ 
paper’s  two-county  area. 

In  this  reorganization,  the 
Tribune  created  divisions  of 
labor  relations  and  general 
counsel  and  two  new  depart¬ 
ments,  marketing, plans  and 
makeup. 


Eight  of  today’s  18  key  ex- 
ecutives  are  new  appointees  since 
mid-1961.  Eight  others  are  new 
arrivals  since  1968,  and  each 
received  a  month-long  plant-wide  jHgY'RE  RC 
indoctrination  for  new  execu-  development 
tives  before  assuming  new  re-  Suggestion  B 
sponsibilities.  ployes.  From 

William  F.  Knowland,  former  the  publishe( 
U.S.  Senator,  became  president 
of  the  Tribune  Publishing  Co., 
and  Tribune  publisher  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  duties  as  editor  and 
general  manager,  in  February, 

1966,  upon  the  death  of  his 
father,  Joseph  R.  Knowland. 

Joseph  W.  Knowland,  his  son, 
then  became  assistant  publisher 
and  vicepresident,  in  addition 
to  his  duties  as  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

Division  officers  include  J.  D. 

Wright,  former  advertising  di¬ 
rector  who  became  business  man¬ 
ager,  and  Paul  C.  Manolis,  who 
advanced  to  the  post  of  execu¬ 
tive  editor. 

Three  newcomers  to  the 
organization  were  given  division 
status.  They  are  John  E.  Camp¬ 
bell,  treasurer,  auditor  and 
comptroller;  Edward  C.  Lander- 
gren,  labor  relations  director, 
and  Harold  Jewett,  general 


Bill  Ortman,  circulation  manager;  Steve  Still,  managing 
editor;  Bill  Morrisey,  marketing/plans  manager;  Ed 
Landergren,  labor  relations  director;  Paul  McIntosh, 
production  manager;  and  Roy  Boody,  advertising  di¬ 
rector.  (Below)  The  new  front  page. 


superintendent  of  building  serv¬ 
ices  and  Charles  Zoslaw,  assist¬ 
ant  comptroller. 

Walter  Brown,  public  relations 
director,  and  W^illiam  Stewart, 
building  manager,  are  the  vet¬ 
erans. 

Morrisey’s  responsibilities  ex¬ 
tend  beyond  promotion  and  mar¬ 
ket  research.  He  is  authorized  to 
confer  with  department  heads 
and  coordinate  any  plan  or  pro¬ 
gram  adopted  by  the  manage¬ 
ment  group. 

Makeup  also  is  a  new  depart¬ 
ment.  Hofdahl  has  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  fitting  mechanical  means 
with  editorial  needs  in  plan¬ 
ning  the  paper.  This  is  aside 
from  his  duties  in  placing  ads 
and  in  developing  the  basic  de¬ 
sign  of  each  day’s  publication. 

Al  Tower’s  Top 

This  Tribune  team  weighs 
moves  carefully  at  sessions  in 
which  every  division  and  depart¬ 
ment  chief  joins.  These  gather¬ 
ings  include  daily  luncheons  for 
all  available  department  heads 
in  the  executive  suite  atop  the 
20-story  Tribune  Tower. 

This  area  behind  the  faces  of 
the  Tower  clocks  is  conducive  to 
planning.  Few  newspapers  pro¬ 
vide  opportunity  for  detailed 
studies  of  projects  and  complete 

{Continued  on  page  36) 
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4-A  Policy 
Seeks  to  End 
‘Conflicts’ 


A  policy  which  would  permit 
an  advertising  agency  to  handle 
competing  products,  and  thus 
eliminate  some  of  the  causes  of 
account  switching,  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies. 

Entitled,  “The  Ideal  Agency- 
Client  Policy  on  Account  Con¬ 
flicts,”  the  position  paper  recom¬ 
mends  the  following : 

•  “Agencies  would  not  han¬ 
dle  products  which  are  directly 
competitive  for  more  than  one 
client,  without  the  express  per¬ 
mission  of  clients. 

•  “The  client  would  permit 
the  agency  to  represent  other 
companies  in  product  areas  be¬ 
yond  those  it  already  serves, 
even  if  the  client  is  involved  in 
such  areas  with  other  agencies.” 

The  guidelines  are  based  on 
“individual  product  category 
rather  than  the  total  line  of 
products  of  any  giv’en  client,” 
the  report  states. 

The  policy  was  drawn  up  by 
the  4-A  committee  on  client 
service,  discussed  by  the  board 
of  directors,  and  approved  by  the 
operations  committee  of  the 
board. 

The  problem  of  product  con¬ 
flicts  has  been  enlarging  as  the 
result  of  the  trend  to  mergers, 
acquisitions  and  new  products, 
the  committee’s  report  says,  and 
this  trend  “limits  the  selection 
by  clients  of  agencies  of  their 
choice  if  narrowly  construed  by 
clients  in  general.” 

The  report  also  mentions  the 
fact  that  these  trends  often  act 
as  restraints  on  agency  growth, 
which  is  to  the  “best  interests 
of  neither  advertising  clients  nor 
the  agencies.” 

The  4-A  said  acceptance  of 
the  guidelines  will  grow  out  of 
negotiations  between  agencies 
and  advertisers. 

A  study  for  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers  in  1965 
by  Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton 
found  “head-on  conflicts  can  be 
resolved  only  through  direct  de¬ 
cisions  by  the  parties  involved  in 
which  at  least  one  part  is  likely 
to  suffer — usually  another  adver¬ 
tiser.  The  advertiser  most  im¬ 
portant  to  the  agency  has  an 
advantage.” 

The  same  study  also  mentioned 
that  advertisers  showed  no  sigrn 
of  becoming  “more  permissive”; 
in  fact  the  attitudes  seen  in  this 
study  were  “hardening.”  “Un¬ 


less  advertisers  relax  or  the 
agencies  stiffen,  the  field  will  be 
altered  to  limit  further  the 
choices  of  agencies  and  adver¬ 
tisers,”  the  Booz,  Allen  report 
concluded. 

Some  attempts  to  solve  the 
product  conflict  problems  have 
been  initiated  by  agencies  which 
have  autonomous,  full-service 
offices,  such  as  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding;  a  number  of  different 
agencies,  all  with  common 
ownership,  such  as  the  Inter¬ 
public  Group  of  Companies;  and 
completely  separate  account  and 
creative  groups  within  the  same 
office.  But,  the  4-A  paper  points 
out,  “it  would  not  be  practical 
nor  possible  for  all  agencies”  to 
imitate  these  arrangements. 

The  report  states  that  the 
element  of  conflict  as  it  applies 
to  the  advertising  business 
should  be  identified  with  “prod¬ 
ucts  rather  than  with  com- 


DDB  Stockholders 
Get  Success  Formula 

By  Tony  Brenna 

The  sleek  well-oiled  wheels  of  was  going  to  put  $4()(),()()0  into 
Madison  Avenue  success  spun  constructing  a  new  studio  com- 
smoothly  and  appropriately  into  plex. 

Manhattan’s  Museum  of  Modern  These  essential  facts  deliv- 
Art  where  on  Feb.  28  stock-  ered,  Bernbach,  who  with  his 
holders  of  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  partners  presents  an  image  of 
Inc.  came  together  for  the  ad-  dignified  and  thoughtful  effi- 
yertising  agency’s  annual  meet-  ciencv,  delved  into  the  reasons 
ing-  .  for  success.  Stockholders,  lean- 

As  such  meetings  go,  it  was  forward  intent  in  their 

uneventful  only  four  ques-  seats,  were  simply  told:  “better 
tions  being  asked.  Having  al-  ^ork,  that’s  what  makes  us 
ready  received  the  annual  report  jjrow.” 
for  1966  and  its  notification  of 

$195,823,476  in  “highest-ever  According  to  Bernbach,  some 
billings,”  few  stockholders  aRPncies  grew  by  way  of  big  and 
turned  up  to  listen  to  the  words  expensive  new  business  depart- 
of  the  men  responsible  for  the  aients  or  by  the  merger  route. 


Big  Shopping  Paper 
Changing  to  Offset 

Detroit 

The  Detroit  Shopping  News 
announced  this  week  the  signing 
of  a  10-year  contract  with  Saf- 
ran  Printing  Company  for  con¬ 
version  to  web  offset  printing. 

The  contract  covers  a  printing 
volume  estimateil  at  $7-$10  mil¬ 
lion  over  the  10-year  period.  It 
is  scheduled  to  take  effect  next 
February.  The  Shopping  News 
distributes  670,000  copies  twice 
weekly. 

Safran  will  print  it  on  a  Goss 
Metro  press  which  has  four  per¬ 
fecting  units,  plus  a  color  deck. 
It  will  be  installed  in  line  with 
one  of  Safran’s  SpectaColor 
presses,  permitting  publication 
of  up  to  8  pages  of  full  color  in 
the  Shopping  News. 

The  Detroit  Shopping  News, 
established  in  1926,  is  owned  by 
Detroit  retailers.  It  averages  20 
pages  per  edition. 

• 

Romney  Will  Speak 
.4t  Newspaper  Party 

HaRTFX)RD 

The  Hartford  Times,  a  Gen- 
nett  Group  afternoon  daily,  will 
hold  its  150th  anniversary  ban¬ 
quet  April  7  at  the  Hartford 
Club. 

Guests  will  include  prominent 
Connecticut  citizens,  newspaper 
publishers  from  throughout  the 
six-state  New  England  region. 
New  York,  New  Jersey  plus 
Times  advertisers. 

Speakers  announced  by  Pub¬ 
lisher  Kenneth  K.  Burke  are 
Governor  George  W.  Romney  of 
Michigan,  Governor  John  Demp¬ 
sey  of  Connecticut,  and  Paul 
Miller,  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  the  Gannett 
Company  Inc. 


achievements  of  this  publicly-  have  grown  purely  by  at- 

held  agency.  tending  to  our  work  .  .  .  we  be¬ 

lieve  if  you  get  new  billings  by 
In  Seventh  Position  other  means  you  can  lose  them 

“Sure  don’t  have  a  packed  easily;  additionally,  the 

house,”  quipped  president  Wil-  nierger  method  of  growth  de- 
liam  Bernbach,  who  for  $117,-  stroy’s  an  agency’s  personality, 
211-per-year  in  “aggregate  something  which  has  to  be  con- 
direct  remuneration,”  guides  the  stantly  preserved  .  .  .” 
foi  tune  of  what  has  become  „  .  r  ■ 

known  as  New  York  City’s  “most  Reservoir  of  Talent 

hotly-creative  agency.”  Bernbach  said  the  DDB’s 


Reservoir  of  Talent 


hotly-creative  agency.”  Bernbach  said  the  DDB’s 

But  the  sparse  attendance  was  principal  inventory  was  in  per- 
no  problem.  “We’ve  got  enough  sonnel.  “We  place  heavy  em- 
stockholders  present  to  form  a  phasis  on  the  employment  of 
quorum,”  said  Maxwell  Dane  young  people  and  have  built  up  a 
who  for  $103,940  per  year  is  reservoir  of  talent,  all  trained  to 
the  agency’s  vicepresident,  gen-  our  way  of  doing  things  and 
eral  manager,  secretary  treas-  responsive  to  our  creative  think- 
urer,  and  who  reported  that  ing  .  .  .  we  help  them  to  develop, 
DDB  occupied  seventh  slot  in  to  produce  original  and  fresh 
total  domestic  billings  and  eighth  advertising.  We  strive  for  sound 
internationally.  and  believable  advertising,  we 

The  famous  trio  was  complete  keep  up  with  what  is  current 
when  Ned  Doyle  ($117,211)  took  and  sociologically  accurate.  We 
the  floor  to  say  that  foreign  aim  to  touch  people  where  they 
operations  last  year  rose  from  think,  to  gain  their  attention 
$10  to  $18-million.  He  termed  with  vital,  attractive  and  per- 
this  “a  highly  satisfactory  bill-  suasive  advertisements.”  (On 
ings  gain  with  a  great  deal  more  the  question  of  staff  turnover, 
growth  yet  to  come  internation-  DDB  executives  say:  “in  a  field 
ally.”  where  executive  turnover  is 

rr  n  -ij  j.  rumored  high,  our  own  rate  runs 

To  Build  tv  Studio  below  10  percent,  a  manageable 

Against  this  background  of  level.  Training  and  recruiting 
financial  growth,  it  was  reported  are  conducted  on  a  regular,  con- 
that  the  agency  would  be  raising  tinuing  basis  to  provide  the 
the  quarterly  dividend  from  15  talent  necessary  for  uninter- 
to  20  cents  on  class  A  &B  shares  rupted  growth.  In  1966  we  added 
and  that  its  executives  were  also  160  people  to  our  payroll  in  the 
looking  to  trading  DDB  stock  U-S. — enough  to  staff  a  good- 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex-  sized  agency.”) 
change  (at  present,  it’s  traded  To  prove  their  point  about 

over-the-counter  in  a  $31  to  $32  creative  standards,  the  DDB 
per  share  range).  Only  sombre  trio  staged  a  showing  of  tele¬ 
note  in  this  fiscal  picture  was  vision  commercials  produced  by 
the  announcement  that  New  the  agency.  At  the  end,  stock- 
York  City  taxes  would  add  “an-  holders  applauded  enthusiastic- 
other  $200,000  to  net  operation  ally. 

in  ’67.”  Naturally,  the  directors — 

It  was  also  announced  that  headed  by  Doyle,  Dane  and 
since  50  percent  of  the  agency’s  Bernbach — were  unanimously  re¬ 
billings  were  in  television,  it  elected. 
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Lyon  Says  Politicians 
Deserve  ‘Open’  Rate 

By  Jerry  Walker,  Jr. 


I »  Hakrisbi’rg,  Pa. 

Advertising  rates  were  very 
much  on  the  minds  of  advei-tis- 
ing  managers  and  a  few  pub¬ 
lishers  as  they  returned  to  their 
dailies  and  weeklies  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Maryland,  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware  this  week  after  a 
weekend  here  at  the  1967  Dis¬ 
play  Advertising  Conference 
sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Interstate  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers’  Association. 

In  general  sessions,  the  mem¬ 
bers  from  the  two  associations 
heard  a  plea  by  James  S.  Lyon, 
executive  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Washington 
(Pa.)  Reporter  and  Observer, 
to  eliminate  the  differential  be¬ 
tween  “political”  and  local  open 
' '  display  ad  rates  which  many 
papers  show  on  their  rate  cards. 

In  his  remarks,  read  by 
George  K.  Stewart,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Reporter  and 
Observer,  Lyon  asked  publishers 
to  take  “a  new  look  at  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  considering  the  poli¬ 
tician  as  one  who  rightfully 
earns  the  local  open  space  rate” 
when  he  is  running  for  office. 

Lyon  said  that  the  PNPA’s 
legislative  committee  is  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  “ever  decreas¬ 
ing  revenue  from  public  notice 
advertising  in  newspapers.”  One 
of  the  reasons  for  this  and  for 
the  propose<l  reduction  in  public 
notice  ads  on  the  part  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Legislature, 
he  feels,  is  the  “antagonism  to- 
'  *  ward  newspapers  by  elected 
state  officials.” 

By  eliminating  the  differen¬ 
tial,  he  said,  “we  might  begin  to 
regain  some  of  the  respect  justly 
due  us  from  the  political  candi¬ 
date,  be  he  elected  or  defeated, 
by  offering  our  services  con¬ 
sistently,  honestly  and  fairly, 
and  w’ashing  our  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  across-the-board 
‘label’  that  newspapers  have 
over  the  years  placed  on  these 
candidates,  namely  ‘These  Damn 
Politicians.’  ” 

Lyon  said  he  thought  the 

cash  in  advance  policy”  was 
justified  because  it  keeps  the 


“political  hack”  from  running, 
and  also,  “paying  for  his  loss 
on  the  cold  grey  morning  after 
the  election  would  be  as  bad  as 
covering  the  bad  checks  in  a 
poker  game.” 

He  said  the  desire  on  the  part 
of  public  officials  to  “get  even” 
with  newspapers  is  not  just  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  it  is  “all  over 
the  country.”  In  a  survey  of 
lAMA  papers,  31  out  of  69 
charged  anywhere  from  20%  to 
100%  more  for  political  ads. 

The  negative  image  of  the 
dual  rate  structure  was  carried 
into  the  roundtable  sessions. 

In  the  national  advertising 
group,  presided  over  by  Ernest 
P.  Reed,  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Patriot  and  News,  the  question 
was  asked:  “Will  the  current 
FTC  investigation  of  newspaper 
rate  structures  .  .  .  (a)  Cause 
your  paper  to  establish  a  one- 
rate  program?  (b)  Cause  you 
to  consider  eliminating  the  pre¬ 
mium  on  legal,  political  and 
amusement  rates?” 

The  consensus  on  the  first 
question  was  a  resounding 
“yes,”  and  it  would  be  better  for 
papers  to  do  it  before  the  FTC 
compels  it. 

Most  agreed  that  the  recom- 
mende<l  “one  rate”  plan  was  one 
in  which  the  agency  had  the 
choice  of  being  billed  at  net  or 
with  the  17.65  added  to  the  net. 
The  seven  representatives  in  the 
group  were  solidly  in  favor  of 
papers  going  to  the  “commis- 
sionable  -  non  -  commissionable” 
one-rate  plan,  but  they  did  not 
feel  it  would  increase  linage 
only  remove  an  excuse  for  not 
buying  newspapers  and  give  the 
national  advertiser  less  control 
over  cooperative  funds. 

On  the  second  question,  one 
ad  manager  said  his  paper  had 
been  advised  by  an  attorney 
that  it  was  legal  to  charge 
higher  rates  for  “amusement” 
and  “legals”  if  it  was  a  “posi¬ 
tion”  buy.  However,  one  news¬ 
paper  representative  said  the 
New  Jersey  legislature  sets  the 
rates  for  the  “legals”  it  buys  in 
{Continued  on  page  18) 
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‘PoRtical  Advertising’ 

By  Janies  S.  Lyon.  General  Manager 
Washington  (Pa.)  Reporter  and  Observer 


The  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association’s 
Legislative  Committee  has  had  many  battles  on  capitol  hill 
relative  to  all  types  of  legislation  affecting  newspapers. 
One  that  has  been  of  great  concern  is  the  ever  decreasing 
revenue  from  legal  or,  properly  stated,  public  notice 
advertising  in  newspapers. 

The  antagonism  toward  newspapers  by  the  elected  state 
officials  has  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  proposed  reduction 
in  “notice  by  advertisement”  on  the  part  of  the  State 
Legislature. 

I  would  like  to  cite  an  example.  Newspapers  go  long 
and  hard  with  flag  waving  editorials  challenging  people 
to  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  .  .  .  exercising  their  duties  and 
their  rights.  At  the  same  time,  newspapers  also  constantly 
drive  for  stronger,  more  qualified  candidates  for  public  office. 

So,  the  man  with  these  qualifications  finally  decides  to 
present  himself  to  the  public.  Having  made  this  decision, 
he  and  his  wife  agree  to  put  a  mortgage  on  the  house  for 
$5,000  for  campaigrn  expenses  because  this  is  the  amount 
the  organization  said  is  necessary  to  properly  promote  his 
candidacy. 

One  of  the  first  stops  (at  least  hopefully)  is  in  the 
advertising  department  of  his  local  newspaper.  There  he 
finds  that  he  had  joined  a  group,  who  by  the  very  fact 
that  they  are  seeking  public  office,  have  immediately  lost 
their  credit  rating  and  have  to  pay  cash  in  advance. 

Secondly,  they  are  handed  a  rate  card  •with  a  black  cap 
line  on  it  saying  “Political  Advertising,”  and  reading 
further,  they  find  that  they  must  pay  anyw’here  from  20% 
to  100%  more  than  the  top  local  open  space  rate. 

If  this  be  our  aspiring  candidate’s  first  time  out  in  politics 
and  his  first  e:;perience  in  display  advertising  in  newspapers, 
he  would  nattirally  be  deeply  hurt  since  he  is  a  man  who 
has  always  met  his  obligations,  paid  his  taxes  and  is  proud 
to  say  that  he  has  owned  his  house  free  and  clear  until  he 
decided  to  mortgage  it  for  the  campaign.  He  finds  that  all 
this  is  not  important,  ho'wever,  when  he  hits  his  local 
newspaper.  In  fact,  he  is  not  even  considered  in  the  same 
classification  as  a  man  who  comes  to  the  counter  to  put 
in  an  advertisement  for  a  Saturday  night  dance  if  the 
announcement  be  in  only  one  inch  of  space.  This  fellow 
can  get  credit.  Our  aspiring  candidate  can’t. 

I  will  admit  that  cash  in  advance  could  be  a  blessing  in 
disguise,  because  if  our  politician  has  budgeted  well  the 
basic  needs  for  a  good  campaign  and  paid  for  it  in  advance, 
he  would  not  honestly  be  subjected  to  the  political  hacks 
who,  finding  he  has  no  money,  can  come  up  with  every 
idea  in  the  world  at  the  last  minute  of  how  he  can  be 
assured  of  victory  at  the  polls. 

Also,  if  he  loses,  paying  for  his  loss  on  the  cold  grey 
morning  after  the  election  would  be  as  bad  as  covering  the 
bad  checks  in  a  poker  game. 

If  you  have  a  cash  in  advance  policy,  all  right,  but, 
there  is  a  courteous  way  to  present  it  as  well  as  taking  a 
new  look  at  the  possibility  of  considering  the  politician  as 
one  who  rightfully  earns  the  local  open  space  rate. 

Thus,  we  might  begin  regaining  some  of  the  respect 
justly  due  us  from  the  political  candidate,  be  he  elected 
or  defeated,  by  offering  our  services  consistently,  honestly 
and  fairly,  and  washing  our  hearts  and  minds  of  the  across 
the  board  “label”  that  newspapers  have  over  the  years  placed 
on  these  candidates,  namely  “These  Damn  Politicians.” 

The  deep-seated  desire  to  “get  even”  with  newspapers  is 
not  just  in  the  great  state  of  Pennsylvania,  but  it  is  all 
over  the  country.  If  we  are  to  give  the  state  legislative 
committee  help  for  legislation  that  affects  newspapers,  then 
we  should  start  with  our  own  organization  treating  the 
candidate  as  a  responsible  public  official.  If  he  proves  to 
be  an  elected  official  not  w'orthy  of  the  job,  then  you  have 
a  duty  as  a  hard-hitting  newspaper  through  your  editorial 
columns  to  do  something  about  it  at  the  following  election. 
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papers  in  that  state  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  each  of  its  sessions. 

One  ad  manager  said  he 
thought  the  amusement  pre¬ 
mium  was  justified  because  the 
theaters  are  given  “a  lot  of  free 
publicity  on  the  same  page.”  He 
said  the  local  theater  managers 
should  be  reminded  of  this  and 
also  of  the  fact  that  papers  list 
“amusement  page”  in  the  con¬ 
tents  table  on  the  front  page. 

Suit  on  All-Day  Rate 

Another  question  related  to 
rates  which  was  talked  about 
outside  the  formal  sessions  was: 
Will  the  FTC  investigation  of 
rate  structures  cause  you  to  con¬ 
sider  instituting  zone  editions?” 
By  coincidence,  an  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  by  George 
Stewart  of  the  Washington 
Observer  and  Reporter  that  the 
Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune-Demo¬ 
crat  was  being  sued  in  Federal 
Court  by  a  local  automobile  deal¬ 
er  who  is  complaining  that  he 
was  required  to  purchase  adver¬ 
tising  space  in  the  all-day  paper 
when  he  wanted  to  purchase 
space  only  in  the  evenipg  part  of 
the  run.  The  dealer  also  alleged 
that  the  defendants  had  “e.vtin- 
guished”  independent  advertis¬ 
ing  sources  in  the  township 
where  his  agency  was  located 
by  buying  a  weekly  paper,  the 
Windber  Era.  The  dealer  hopes 
to  win  the  right  to  run  ads  only 
in  the  evening  edition  on  a  pro 
rata  basis  and  recover  expenses 
that  date  back  seven  years  in 
which  he  had  to  buy  the  full  run. 

Other  topics  covered  by  this 
group  dealt  with  the  value  of  re¬ 
gional  calls  on  distributors  and 
district  managers,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  these  calls  have  be¬ 
come  more  resultful  than  calls 
on  the  agency  media  buyer.  One 
man  from  the  Julius  Mathews 
Special  Agency  said  he  was 
turned  down  by  an  agency  in 
Pittsburgh,  but  got  five  full 
pages  after  a  call  on  the  dis¬ 
tributor. 

The  group  also  discussed 
rates  for  preprints  with  dis¬ 
counts  for  newsprint  and  ink  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception, 
and  the  “one-bill”  plan  proposed 
by  the  Advertising  Checking 
Bureau.  The  ACB  plan  won 
some  favor  by  the  larger  papers, 
but  the  majority  were  opposeci 
to  it  on  the  basis  that  the  V*  of 
1%  or  $20  per  month  charge 
might  be  increased  once  they 
got  into  the  plan,  and  with  no 
way  of  withdrawing  without 
disrupting  the  accounting  opera¬ 
tion. 

In  the  over-25,000  circulation 
roundtable,  it  was  reported  by 
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William  R.  Sanders  Jr.,  retail 
ad  manager,  Johnstown  Trib¬ 
une-Democrat,  that  his  boss, 
Carl  Gillespie,  gave  a  rundown 
on  the  paper’s  one-rate  plan. 
The  under-15,000  group  talked 
about  paid  position  rates  and 
what  “to  do  when  two  or  more 
want  the  same  position.”  The 
answer  was:  the  larger  adver¬ 
tiser  wins. 

The  under-15,000  group 
brought  up  the  subject  of  color 
premiums  for  ads  without  any 
apparent  consensus.  One  paper 
offers  advertisers  an  opportunity 
to  run  “repeat  ads”  at  half 
price  within  five  days  as  long  as 
the  ad  measures  30  inches  or 
more.  It  was  also  disclosed  that 
75%  of  the  thirteen  15,000  to 
25,000  papers  represented  in  the 
session  accept  all  the  ads  they 
can  get  from  advertisers  who 
are  from  “out-of-town,”  and  hi- 
fi  or  SpectaColor  ads  warrant  a 
10%  to  25%  discount  for  news¬ 
print  and  other  allowances. 

The  w'eeklies,  moderated  by 
Carl  K.  Groth,  Ambler  (Pa.) 
Gazette,  discussed  “how  to  raise 
rates.”  It  was  decided  that  it 
was  better  to  “just  give  a  30  to 
60-day  notice  rather  than  at¬ 
tempt  to  explain  by  letter  the 
reason  for  the  increase.”  The 
weeklies  also  talked  about  po¬ 
litical  rates  and  learned  from 
one  publisher  that  he  makes  an 
advertiser  sign  a  contract  every 
time  he  buys  an  ad.  His  reason: 
He  may  refuse  to  pay  the  bill  on 
the  ground  that  he  didn’t  tell  the 
salesman  he  wanted  the  ad. 

Trevill  Elected 

James  W.  Trevitt,  advertising 
director  of  the  New  Castle  (Pa.) 
News,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Interstate  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Association.  Elected  vice- 
president  was  Robert  Ames  of 
the  Hagerstown  (Md.)  HeraW- 
Mail.  Frank  E.  Bishop,  Norris¬ 
town  (Pa.)  Times-Herald  was 
re-elected  secretary-treasurer. 

The  conference  honored  the  J. 
C.  Penney  Company  as  the  “Ad¬ 
vertiser  of  the  Year”  for  “its 
consistent  and  effective  news¬ 
paper  advertising.”  PNPA  pres¬ 
ident  Charles  W.  McKinley,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Brownsville 
(Pa.)  Telegraph,  presented  the 
plaque  to  George  S.  Stewart, 
eastern  zone  manager  of  the  de¬ 
partment  store  chain. 

L.  W.  Stauffer,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Niles  (Ohio) 
Times,  gave  the  meeting’s  key¬ 
note  address.  Jack  B.  Haskins, 
John  Ben  Snow  Research  Pro¬ 
fessor  at  Syracuse  University, 
spoke  on  the  need  for  split-run 
experiments  and  comparative 
cost-per-thousand  research  which 
would  show  prospects  for  par¬ 
ticular  brands  and  kinds  of 
products. 


For  the  Record 
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By  Jerry  Walker  Jr . .  . 

.  .  .  Two  women  agency  presidents,  Myra  Janco  (Draper 
Daniels)  and  Amelia  Lobsenz  (Lobsenz  Public  Relations)  tell  their 
SUCCESS  STORIES  in  a  book  (Doubleday  &  Company)  titled 
“The  Executive  Breakthrough”  .  .  .  Wolverine  brand  shoe  dealers 
receive  75%  of  cost  for  PRINT  ADS  which  feature  new  stock  num¬ 
bers  only,  John  D.  Bunbury,  ad  manager,  disclosed  this  week. 
The  former  payment  ceiling  of  3%  of  shipments  has  been  elimi¬ 
nated  .  .  . 

Two  of  the  oldest  rep  firms  ELOPED  quietly  on  January  1  .  . . 
Bottinelli-Kimball  Inc.  and  Gallagher-DeLisser  merged  to  put 
about  90  newspapers  under  Bottinelli  &  Gallagher  Inc.  .  .  .  Na¬ 
tional  TV  Log  Inc.  advises  that  Ford  Motor  Company  has  ordered 
the  entire  SUNDAY  CIRCULATION  available  in  75  publications 
in  41  markets  for  the  March  26  telecast  of  “The  Robe.”  .  .  .  Grey 
Advertising’s  “Grey  Matter”  says  advertisers  conducted  more  than 
600  national  contests  last  year  (a  big  jump  over  1960’s  total  of 
355)  and  GAVE  AWAY  more  than  $100  million  in  cash  and  prizes 
.  .  .  What  newspaper  in  an  eastern  city  got  itself  IN  A  BIND 
with  its  annual  “first  baby  of  the  year”  award?  The  winner,  a 
woman  who  gave  birth  to  an  illegitimate  child,  insisted  on  taking 
the  $300  in  prizes  and  having  her  picture  published. 

Hershey  Chocolate  of  Canada  will  run  its  FIRST  CONSUMER 
PRINT  AD,  via  BBDO,  the  four-color,  full-page  copy  is  scheduled 
in  18  issues  of  weekend  supplements  all  over  Canada.  Hershey  has 
been  advertising  its  almond  bar  on  radio  there  for  some  time  .  .  . 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee  hired  Ernest  M.  Durso 
for  its  New  York  staff  and  then  farmed  him  out  to  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  for  a  month  of  on-the-job  indoctrination  in  all  de¬ 
partments  .  .  .  Under  the  FTC  order  allowing  Procter  &  Gamble 
to  keep  most  of  the  assets  of  Folger  &  Co.,  the  company  agreed 
not  to  accept  for  five  years  any  DISCOUNTS  or  rate  reductions 
for  advertising  coffee  that  result  from  ads  for  its  other  products 
.  .  .  Print  ads  for  Chevron  gasoline  will  run  in  daily  newspapers 
in  five  states.  SpectaColor  will  be  used  w'here  available.  Burton  E. 
Wyatt  is  the  agency  in  Atlanta  .  .  .  New  Oxford  (Pa.)  Item,  the 
LAST  WEEKLY  in  General  Eisenhower’s  “home  county,”  was 
folded  by  its  owner,  the  Gettysburg  (Pa.)  Times  .  .  .  Ralph  In- 
gersoll  is  w’aiting  for  results  of  Lou  Harris  survey  before  CHAN(i- 
ING  weekly  Main  Line  Times  into  a  daily  ,  .  .  State  College,  Pa. 
may  be  the  smallest  community  with  three  separately  owned 
newspapers  soon.  Three  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror  executives  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  start  an  offset  daily  there  in  the  fall.  It  would  compete 
against  the  Centre  Times.  The  third  paper  w’ould  be  the  County 
Seat  Times,  which  a  secretarial  school  owner,  Lamour  Carpenter, 
says  she  plans  to  publish.  The  Centre  Times,  which  has  been  pub¬ 
lishing  in  this  community  of  30,000  since  1934,  is  suing  Mrs.  Car¬ 
penter  over  the  similarity  of  name.  .  .  .  Personnel  recruitment  and 
advertising  research,  according  to  Jack  Haskins,  research  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Syracuse  University,  are  newspapers’  “leading  prob¬ 
lems.”  Haskins,  formerly  with  Ford  Motor  Company,  says  these 
are  the  two  areas  for  which  Speidel  Newspapers  have  pledged  $1 
million  for  studies.  .  .  .  The  most  useful  information  newspapers 
can  supply  advertisers,  says  Haskin,  is  inter-media  findings  de¬ 
rived  from  consumer  studies.  Such  test  labs,  using  SPLIT-RUN 
COPY,  can  be  operated  on  a  profitable  basis  since  it  sells  national 
linage.  .  .  .  Before  departing  from  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  as  vicepresident  in  charge  of  color  sales,  Bruce  Logan 
was  working  to  set  up  an  ROP  color  production  conference  w'hich 
would  bring  together  agency  and  newspaper  production  man¬ 
agers,  advertising  directors  and  ANPA  Research  Institute  per¬ 
sonnel.  Logan  feels  such  a  conference  would  keep  agencies  better 
informed  about  improvements  in  ROP  color  and  also  create  RAP¬ 
PORT  with  agency  production  executives  and  their  counterparts 
at  the  newspaper  level.  Logan  took  the  idea  to  James  H.  Armi- 
stead,  chairman  of  the  International  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  color  committee;  Bill  Rinehart,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  ANPA,  and  Arthur  Pritchard,  production  manager  of 
D’Arcy  Advertising,  chairman  of  the  4-A  production  committee  . .  • 
A  salesman  on  the  Bridgeton  (N.J.)  News  sold  5,558  lines  of  ads 
ON  THE  PHONE  during  a  coffee  break.  So  who  needs  expensive 
flip  charts? 
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Miss  Penny 
Lernoux, 

lU 


Miss  Penny  Lernoux,  a  specialist  in  Latin 
American  affairs,  joined  Copley  News  Service 
in  1964  to  report  on  Venezuela,  Colombia, 
Ecuador  and  Peru.  Miss  Lernoux  gained  much 
first  hand  information  on  Latin  America  while 
working  for  the  U.  S.  Information  Service 
in  several  South  American  countries.  As  a 
public  relations  diplomat,  she  had  ample 
opportunity  to  travel  widely  and  make  many 
important  contacts  with  Latin  American 
political  and  economic  leaders.  Her  inside 


reports  for  CNS  have  made  her  one  of  the 
foremost  reporters  in  Latin  America.  Formerly 
based  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  Miss  Lernoux  is 
currently  Copley  News  Service  correspondent 
in  Buenos  Aires. 

Copley  News  Service  was  organized  in 
1955  to  bring  to  Copley  Newspapers  an  un¬ 
duplicated  news  service — with  a  keen  focus 
on  strategic  Latin  America.  From  its  original 
three-man  staff,  Copley  News  Service  has 
grown  to  a  world-wide  agency. 


CNS  is  the  true  supplementary  news 
service.  All  CNS  features  are  available  by 
mail  or  leased  wire.  For  complete  informa¬ 
tion,  prices  and  sample  reports,  contact  — 
Rembert  James,  Editor,  Copley  News  Service, 
940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92112. 

CNS 


Sacks 


Lynch 


Hough 


Lynch  Moves  Up 
To  Ad  Manager; 
Sacks  Retiring 

Washington 

Jack  B.  Sacks,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Waahingtori 
Post,  will  retire  March  31,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement  by 
W.  Frank  Gatewood,  vicepresi- 
<lent-advertising. 

Sacks  will  be  succee<led  by 
Joseph  P.  Lynch,  currently  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager,  and 
C.  Royce  Hough  will  become 
classified  advertising  manager. 

During  30  years  as  an  adve  - 
tising  executive  of  the  Post, 
Sacks  has  been  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  director  and,  since  1957, 
advertising  manager.  He  re¬ 
cently  completed  a  three-year 
term  as  chairman  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Advertising  Executives 
— Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers  Joint  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  was  presented  with 
an  honorary  life  membership  in 
the  former  organization.  He  has 
also  been  a  member  of  the 
INAE-American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  commit¬ 
tee.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  of  Newspaper 
1,  a  member  of  the  Plans  Board 
of  Newspaper  Preprint  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  a  past  president  of  the 
Grocery  Wheels  of  Washington. 

Lynch  came  to  the  Post  as 
promotion  manager  in  1954,  and 


has  been  classified  advertising 
manager  since  1961.  In  his  ne»' 
capacity  he  will  be  respons  b'e 
for  the  supenision  of  both  the 
National  and  Classified  depart¬ 
ments.  Lymch  has  been  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association,  and  is 
currently  vicepresident  of  the 
Association  of  Newspaper  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising  JIanagers. 

Royce  Hough  has  been  with 
the  Post  since  1939.  For  20 
years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
real  estate  display  department 
of  the  newspaper;  in  1959  he  be¬ 
came  real  estate  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

Rober!;  A.  Bowerman,  retail 
advertising  manager;  George 
DoLozier,  real  estate  display  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  and  Lynch 
will  report  to  Gatewood. 

• 

Rio  Paper  Loses  Ads 
For  Critieiziiig  Gov’t 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

The  govemment  of  the  State 
of  Guanabara  cancelled  all  ad¬ 
vertising  in  Jomal  do  Brasil 
because  of  its  criticism  of  gov¬ 
ernment  policy,  the  newspaper 
said. 

The  Jornal  do  Brasil  has  criti¬ 
cized  Guanabara  (city  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro)  govemment  inaction, 
especially  its  failure  to  take  pro¬ 
visions  between  the  floods  of 
January,  1964,  and  those  last 
week. 

“The  gesture  is  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  species  of  censorship,” 
said  the  paper. 


XmCULATIOM’ tS  ' 

AN  EXTENSION  OF 
YOUN  NEWSPAPER. 
BE  SURE  YOU'RE 
ADVERTISING 
IN  THE  J 
eOOKf  / 


APOLO&ES 

yOPROF.M^LUHAN 


SEND  SPACE  ORDER  TO:  TOM  SINDING* 

\  AMERKAN  NEWSPAPER  MARKETS,  INC. 

P.O.BOX  l62,N0RTHnEL0,ILL.6OO93*PH0NE(3l2)446-62OO 


Ad  Briefs 


Give-Away  Ads 

“Win  a  case  of  cash”  is  the 
theme  of  a  give-away  to  be 
launched  in  Southern  California 
by  Nalley’s  Fine  Foods  to  pro¬ 
mote  Nalley’s  Chili  labels.  Sup¬ 
porting  the  promotion  are  cou¬ 
poned  four-color  pages  in  the 
Home  Magazine  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  and  the  California 
Living  section  of  the  Herald 
Examiner,  plus  two-color  cou¬ 
poned  pages  scheduled  for  the 
San  Diego  Union  and  Tribune, 
Carson  Roberts  is  the  agency. 

«  *  * 

Expanding  Schedule 

A  10-week  radio  promotion 
supported  by  newspaper  ads 
with  dealer  listings  has  begun  in 
21  markets  in  the  South  and 
Southwest  for  Flinkote  Peel  and 
Stick  vinyl  asbestos  floor  tile. 
The  campaign,  handled  by  S.  R. 
Leon  Company,  will  spread  to  20 
markets  in  the  Mid-West  and  17 
in  the  Far  West.  An  additional 
20  markets  will  be  covered  in  the 
East  by  the  end  of  April. 

*  *  * 

Supplements  Mailed 

The  American  Hardboard  As¬ 
sociation  will  sponsor  a  promo¬ 
tion  to  boost  home  moderniza¬ 
tion.  The  promotion  was 
launched  with  a  mailing  of 
Newspaper  Supplement  kits  con¬ 
taining  advertising  and  editorial 
material. 

*  *  * 

Record  Ad  Budget 

A  record  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  budget  for  Norelco  cas¬ 
sette  and  reel-to-reel  tape  re¬ 
corders  was  announced  by  North 
American  Phillips  Company. 
Roger  J.  Probert,  director  of 
advertising,  disclosed  that  the 
ad  investment  in  1967  would 
approach  $1.5  million,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  20%.  The  first  half 
campaign  will  make  extensive 
use  of  newspapers  in  major  mar¬ 
kets,  he  said. 

*  .  * 

Kite  Preinium  Push 

A  kite  premium  is  being  of¬ 
fered  by  Green  Giant  Company 
in  149  Sunday  comic  sections 
on  March  5.  Lyle  H.  Polsfuss, 
formerly  vicepresident  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  merchandising,  has 
been  named  vicepresident  of 
marketing  in  charge  of  all  mar¬ 
keting  activities.  He  replaces 
M.  Crawford  Pollock,  who  is  on 
sick  leave. 


Copley  Paper 
Signs  for 
Home  Audit 

San  Diego 

iMarket  research  for  the  San 
Diego  Continuing  Home  Audit 
is  being  provided  by  Copley  In- 
ternational  Corporation  under 
terms  of  a  contract  signed  by 
CIC  and  the  Union-Tribune  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company. 

Announcement  of  CIC’s  role 
in  the  Home  Audit  program  was  1 1 
made  by  Richard  W.  Tullar, 
director  of  advertising  for  the 
San  Diego  Union  and  Evening 
Tribune,  and  by  Irvine  W.  Reyn¬ 
olds,  president  of  CIC. 

The  Union-Tribune’s  Home 
Audit  program  is  a  consumer 
research  project  which  has  been 
in  existence  since  1954.  Major 
goals  of  the  program  are  the 
determination  of  brand  prefer¬ 
ences  and  shopping  patterns 
among  households  in  the  San 
Diego  metropolitan  area. 

A  total  of  2,400  personal  in¬ 
terviews  are  conducted  each 
year,  the  results  of  which  are 
disseminated  to  merchants  and 
manufacturers. 

Copley  International  Corpora¬ 
tion,  a  subsidiary  of  Copley 
Press  Inc.,  with  offices  in  New  | 
York  and  La  Jolla,  offers  profes¬ 
sional  services  in  the  fields  of 
market  analysis  and  develop¬ 
ment,  economic  research,  corpo¬ 
rate  planning,  information  man¬ 
agement,  and  management  serv¬ 
ices. 

The  Gallatin  Service  is  a 
major  function  of  the  Eastern 
Division  headquarters  of  CIC 
in  New  York. 

CIC’s  activity  in  the  Home 
Audit  program  is  supervised  by 
Anthony  J.  Scantlen,  director  of 
the  Western  Division’s  Behav¬ 
ioral  Sciences  Department.  Such 
activity  wdll  range  from 
sampling  through  field  work  to 
the  computer  report. 

Marilyn  King,  advertising  re¬ 
search  manager  for  the  Union- 
Tribune  Publishing  Co.,  repre-  |  ^ 
sents  the  U-T  in  the  Home  Audit 
operation. 

• 

Bruce  Logan  Leaves 
Bureau  Color  Office 

Bruce  Logan,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  color  sales  for  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
the  past  eight  months,  has  r^ 
signed.  Succeeding  him  is  Edwin 
Partikian,  who  will  be  director 
of  color  sales. 

Also  leaving  the  Bureau  are 
Don  Stevens  and  Steve  Ahmu- 
tym,  account  executives. 

Ann  Darden  has  been  hired 
for  press  relations. 
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Ur.  Blough 
knows... 

“To  weld  a  marketing  idea  to  a 
^  consumer  desire,  newspapers  provide  a 

vital  link  in  the  communications  chain.” 

NEWSPAPERS  SELL! 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Supervisors  Show 
Sincere  Dedication 


By  Stan  Fin8nes8, 

CAM,  Providrnrt'  (K.I.)  Jouriial-Bullelin 


^lore  than  300  persons,  80  of 
them  telephone  sales  supenis- 
ors,  attende<l  the  29th  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  Classifie<l  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  Association  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and,  as  always,  there  were 
ideas  enough  for  everyone. 

If  anything,  main  emphasis 
was  on  selling  new  classified  ad¬ 
vertising.  This  area  of  activity 
was  stressed  because  of  concern 
over  losses  in  automotive,  the 
current  tough  market  in  real  es¬ 
tate  and  the  difficulty  of  match¬ 
ing  last  year’s  employment  vol¬ 
ume.  Some  CAMs  are  still  re¬ 
porting  small  gains,  but  a  good 
many  say  they’ve  had  losses 
dating  back  to  November  and 
December.  And  they  include 
January  as  a  minus  month. 

To  me,  the  most  rewarding 
sessions  of  this  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley  meeting,  which  attracts 
CAMs  and  supervisors  from  all 
over  the  country,  have  .been  the 
fast-paced  and  well-run  super¬ 
visors  meetings.  They’re  all 
business.  No  lost  time,  no  slow 
starts,  very  few  dawdling  dis¬ 
cussions. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  if  these 
women  really  know  howr  im¬ 
portant  they  are  to  newspapers. 
They’re  so  immersed  in  their 
work  that  they  may  not  have 
time  to  realize  that  they  account 
for  anywhere  from  60  to  80% 
of  their  newspapers’  classified 
linage  and  revenue. 

Their  staffs  have  no  trouble  at 
all  handling  big  schedules  and 
big  ads.  Serv’icing  a  full-page 
or  a  full-column  advertiser  is 
not  much  different  from  selling 


a  3-line  ad.  Bigger  type,  more 
space  and  a  lot  more  revenue  in¬ 
volved.  Sometimes  the  small  ad 
can  he  a  lot  tougher,  because 
you  can  be  dealing  with  an  un¬ 
initiated  advertiser. 

But  what  comes  shining 
through  in  all  of  these  meetings 
with  the  supeiwisors  is  their  sin¬ 
cere  dedication  to  their  jobs  and 
to  their  newspapers. 

Hard  'W  orkers 

They’ll  work  just  as  hard 
training  their  staffs  to  make 
phone  call  after  phone  call  to 
get  that  new  account  or  to  so¬ 
licit  that  ad  from  the  competi¬ 
tion  as  they  do  in  handling  the 
regular  bread  and  butter  busi¬ 
ness.  This  is  what  classified  is, 
really — lots  and  lots  of  small 
ads. 

And  they  don’t  all  come  in  au¬ 
tomatically.  Reminds  me  of  an 
editorial  writer  on  one  news¬ 
paper.  He  had  been  on  the  staff 
for  some  30  years.  Came  into 
the  telephone  salesroom  to  find  a 
gal  to  pose  for  a  picture.  He 
looked  around  that  buzzing  tele¬ 
phone  room  in  bewilderment  and 
said,  “What  the  heck  are  all 
these  girls  doing  in  here?’’ 

“They’re  selling  advertising, 
that’s  what  they’re  doing.’’ 

“Yes,  but  they’re  dialing 
OUT.  Why  are  they  dialing 
OUT"!  I  thought  all  the  classi¬ 
fied  ads  came  in  automatically!’’ 

W'ell,  they  don’t  all  come  in 
automatically.  Not  in  a  two  or 
three-paper  town  and  not  in  a 
one-paper  town,  either.  The 
smart  classified  selling  opera¬ 
tion  is  following  up  every  single 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 


..,thaVs  why  Baltimore 
Real  Estate  advertisers  place 
86%  of  their  newspaper 
linage  in  The  Snnpapers! 

THE  SUNPAPERS 

SUNDAY 


expiration,  filing  every  usable 
carbon  for  seasonal  follow-up. 
You  just  don’t  run  the  ad  and 
forget  it.  You  go  back  after 
that  prospect  over  and  over 
again. 

Everybody  in  the  newspaper 
business,  from  the  publisher, 
editor  and  on  down,  would  get  a 
fresh  outlook  and  a  new  under¬ 
standing  of  what’s  going  on  if 
he’d  put  on  a  headset  and  listen 
in. 

These  supeiwisors  talk  about 
errors,  adjustments,  customer 
relations,  sales  training,  selling 
voluntaiy,  selling  commercial. 
They  talk  about  the  personnel 
pi’oblems  they  deal  with  every 
tlay,  and  they  get  some  real 
hair-raisers  that  you  probably 
never  hear  about. 

Ideas  Put  to  Work 

More  than  anything  else,  they 
talk  about  improvement,  new 
methods,  ne%v  ideas,  short  cuts 
— ideas  that  are  working  in  In¬ 
dianapolis  or  Milwaukee  or 
Louisville.  And  they  take  these 
ideas  home  with  them  and  put 
them  to  work. 

Anyone  who’s  signing  those 
expense  accounts  ought  to  be 
glad  he’s  got  the  kind  of  people 
who  will  take  the  time  and  the 
trouble — out  of  their  own  busy 
lives — to  spend  a  jam-packed 
working  weekend  in  Chicago. 
And  after  what  amounts  to 
about  20  hours  of  concentrated 
effort  throughout  those  meet¬ 
ings,  not  counting  travel  time, 
with  no  overtime  charged  to  the 
company,  it’s  a  safe  bet  that 
every  one  of  them  was  in  and  on 
the  job  on  time  Monday  morn¬ 
ing. 

*  *  * 

PHONE  ROOM  CHANGE 

The  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Vnion  and  Knickerbocker  Newn 
(morning,  evening  and  Sunday) 
conducted  a  survey  of  their  tele¬ 


phone  switchboard  operation  re¬ 
cently  in  relation  to  th<  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Department.  It 
was  disclosed  that  at  peak 
periods  during  the  day,  and  for 
extended  periods  throughout  the 
high  volume  classified  seasons, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  in' 
coming  calls  were  for  Classified. 

This  survey  in  the  S|)ring  of 
1966  indicated  that  of  more  than 
2500  calls  in  a  week  for  Classi¬ 
fied,  39%  had  waits  of  a  full  two 
minutes  or  more;  47%  had  to 
wait  at  least  a  full  minute.  The 
caller  had  to  be  answered  first 
by  the  PBX  operator  and  then 
switch  the  call  to  Classified  to 
again  begin  an  introductorj-  ^ 
statement. 

There  was  no  way  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  number  of  lost  calls. 

Several  papers  of  comparable 
size  w'ere  contacted  and  they 
cooperated  in  a  careful  study 
of  their  solutions  to  this  problem. 

A  team  of  Classified  personnel 
prepared  analyses  in  each  opera¬ 
tion  surveyed. 

It  became  clear  that  those 
papers  which  employed  the  use 
of  some  type  of  a  Call  Distribu¬ 
tor  W'ere  able  to  measure  quite 
accurately  those  areas  which 
were  of  concern. 

The  speed  and  efficiency  of 
handling  all  calls  was  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  as  no  call  would 
go  unanswered.  Should  all  girls 
be  busy  at  one  time,  then  a 
recording  device  would  answer 
the  call.  The  most  important 
point  of  all  was  noted  that  the 
advertiser  calling  spoke  immedi¬ 
ately  to  someone  in  Classified. 

Budget  forked  Out 

The  telephone  company  was 
called  to  suggest  a  system  to  be 
tailored  to  these  needs  in  Al¬ 
bany.  An  outline  as  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  faced,  the  controls  needed 
to  run  an  efficient  operation,  and 
a  budget  was  presented  to  the 
company. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 


MORNING 


EVENING 


National  Raprasantativaa:  Craomer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbaa 
New  York.  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles,  Chicago.  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis 


CLASSIFIED  CENTRAL— E.  Perren  Hayes,  at  right.  CAM  of  the 
Capital  Newspapers  in  Albany,  explains  the  operation  of  ACD-60 
for  David  Feldman,  assistant  CAM.  Mrs.  Yvonne  Ellis,  telephone 
room  supervisor,  is  checking  out  a  call. 
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The  National  Society  of  Professional  Engineers 
is  pleased  to  announce  entries  are  now  beinj» 
accepted  for  the  Third  Annual  NSPE  lournalism 
Award  f>iven  to  the  newspaper  writer  who  during 
the  course  of  19B7  makes  the  most  siHnificant 
contribution  to  public  knowledge  and  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  role  of  the  engineering  profession 
in  contemporary  American  life.  The  award  is 
intended  solely  to  encourage  and  reward  news¬ 
paper  writing  which  helps  in  the  education  of 
the  general  public  to  the  magnitude  of  the  tech¬ 
nological  forces  which  are  shaping  and  reshaping 
our  way  of  life. 

The  job  of  communicating  and  reporting  to 
the  public  about  engineering  is  vital  and  difficult. 
It  is  vital  because  the  technological  strength  of 
the  country  depends  in  large  measure  on  the 
size  and  quality  of  its  engineering  profession. 
Although  it  is  estimated  that  industry  will  need 
100,000  more  engineers  than  will  be  available 
in  the  next  ten  years,  freshman  enrollment  in 
engineering  colleges  is  not  keeping  pace.  The 
job  is  difficult  because  of  the  considerable  con¬ 
fusion  that  exists  as  to  the  difference  between 
an  engineer  and  a  scientist.  At  the  same  time, 
too  many  people  mistakenly  accept  and  believe 
that  locomotive  engineers,  flight  engineers, 
technicians,  etc.,  are  part  of  the  engineering 
profession. 

GENERAL  RULES  FOR  THE 
1967  NSPE  JOURNALISM  AWARD 

1.  Entries  must  have  been  published  in  a  daily 
or  weekly  newspaper  during  the  calendar 
year  of  1967. 


$1000 

FOR  THE  MOST 
SIGNIFICANT  WRITING 
ON  ENGINEERING 
IN  A  DAILY  OR  WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPER  IN  1967 


2.  Deadline  for  receipt  of  all  entries  is  January 
15,  1968,  although  entries  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted  at  any  time  prior  to  that  date. 

3.  Elaborateness  of  presentation  will  not  be 
a  factor  in  the  judging.  No  entry  blank  is 
needed,  simply  send  in  your  published 
article. 

4.  An  entrant  may  make  as  many  entries  as 
he  wishes.  Send  to: 

Kenneth  E.  Trombley,  Director  of  Public  Relations 
National  Society  of  Professional  Engineers 
2020  K  Street,  Northwest,  Wash.,  D.C.  20000 


5.  The  award  will  consist  of  $l,0tX)  and  an 
inscribed  bronze  medal.  The  award  will 
be  presented  at  a  time  and  place  to  be 
selected  by  the  National  Society. 

6.  Articles  should  deal  with  engineering  sub¬ 
ject  matter,  as  distinguished  from  science. 
Article  subjects  can  range  through  the 
spectrum  of  modern  technology,  and  might 
be  on  such  subjects  as  air  and  water  pol¬ 
lution;  industrial  development;  river  and 
harbor  control;  aerospace  industry;  trans¬ 
portation;  safety;  public  power  questions; 
technical  education;  sanitation;  airports 
or  shipping  facilities;  nuclear  power;  or 
any  number  of  other  timely  issues.  Articles 
will  be  judged  on  the  extent  and  manner 
in  which  the  author  relates  engineers  to 
the  subject  matter,  rather  than  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  itself. 


The  196.')  NSPE  foumalism  Award  was 
made  to  Fred  Carretson,  general  assignment 
reporter  for  the  Oakland  Tribune,  Oakland, 
California,  for  a  series  of  articles  on  water, 
landslide,  earthquake,  and  other  engineering 
problems  in  the  San  Francisco •  Oakland 
Bay  area. 


The  1966  Award  went  to  ferry  Rush, 
general  assignment  reporter  for  the  Arkansas 
Democrat,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  for  an  8- 
part  series  on  the  Arkansas  River  water  con¬ 
trol  and  navigation  project  emphasizing  the 
role  of  engineers  in  taming  the  once  uncon¬ 
trollable  Arkansas  River. 


A  panel  of  distinguished  judges  from  journalism,  industry  and  the  engineering  profession  will  select  the  winning  entry. 
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Automate 
j  your  mailroom 
with  the  Sta-Hi  Stacker. 


1 


The  compact  Sta-Hi  Stacker  is  portable 
. .  .easily  and  simply  interchanged  between 
lines  when  needed. 


The  Program  Control  System  programs 
counting,  stacking  and  labeling  of  bulk 
and  odd  lots  for  each  drop. 


The  Stacker  Control  Panel  is  conveniently 
located  on  each  side  for  right  or  left 
delivery  operation. 


Sta-Hi  will  layout  your  mailroom 

for  top  efficiency  using  the  Sta-Hi  Stacker 

as  the  “heart”  of  the  system. 


The  Sta-Hi  Stacker  works  smoothly  with  any  conveyor 
system.  As  an  integral  part  of  an  automated  system,  it 
operates  at  press  speeds,  up  to  70,000  papers  per  hour. 
Operating  in  papers  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  the  world, 
the  Sta-Hi  Stacker  has  proved  to  be  a  reliable,  profitable 
addition  to  mailroom  productivity. 

Papers  from  40,000  to  2,500,000  circulation  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  this  fast,  efficient  counter-stacker  cuts 
production  costs,  too.  Mailroom  layouts  never  before 
possible  are  easily  arranged  with  the  Sta-Hi  Stacker. 
Space  can  be  most  effectively  used;  you  can  make  good 
use  of  present  equipment;  bundle  delivery  can  be  either 
right  or  left  (or  alternating  right  and  left  with  a  low-cost 
option);  the  Stacker  can  be  moved  easily  from  line  to 
line,  when  necessary;  and  mailroom  workers  find  it  a  very 
simple  machine  to  operate. 


Complete  mailroom  automation  is  a  reality!  Now,  you 
can  take  advantage  of  the  Sta-Hi  Program  Control  Sys¬ 
tem.  You  can  obtain  automatic  programming  of  exact 
counting,  stacking  and  labeling  of  both  bulk  and  “odd” 
bundles  for  each  individual  drop  at  top  press  speeds. 
Draw  data  is  easily  entered  through  a  manual  keyboard 
or  pre-punched  IBM  cards,  a  standard  computer  drive 
or  by  magnetic  tape. 

Sta-Hi  supplies  all  mailroom  automation  needs  from  the 
Portable  Hand  Fly  to  High  Pressure  Squeeze  Rollers, 
Stream  Reversers,  conveyors,  tyers  and  other  auxiliary 
equipment. 

Lx)ok  into  increasing  the  efficiency  of  your  mailroom. 
Write,  wire  or  phone  collect  for  full  details.  Or,  better 
yet,  talk  to  your  Sta-Hi  man  right  away. 


STA-HI  CORPORATION 

2601  Campus  Drive,  Newport  Beach,  Calif.  92663  (714)  833-1000 


N-124 


435  North  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611 
(312)  467-4441 


676  Winters  Ave. 
Paramus,  N.J.  07652 
(201)  261-4354 


1850  North  St.  Paul 
Wichita,  Kansas  67213 
(316)  942-6225 


49B  Winston  Churchill  Ave. 
Brussels  18,  Belgium 
Tel.  45.18.37 


In  Canada:  Wyndham  Austin  &  Co.  Ltd. 
315  12th  Avenue;  Richelieu,  P.  Q.  Canada 
(514)  658-1785 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Colburn,  Burrows  Named  ‘Photogs  of  Year’ 


By  Rick  Friedman 


Tom  Colburn,  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  has  been  named 
“Newspaper  Photographer  of  the  Year”  and  Larry  Burrows,  Life 
magazine,  “Magazine  Photogiapher  of  the  Year.” 

The  two  awards  were  the  major  honors  in  news  photography’s 
“Oscai'S,”  the  24th  annual  Pictures  of  the  Year  competition  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism  and  World  Book  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  Science  Service. 

Runners-up  for  “Newspaper  Photographer  of  the  Yeai”  were 
David  Nance,  another  Houston  Chronicle  staffer,  and  Ed  Adams, 
Associated  Press.  James  Blair,  National  Geographic  Magazine, 
placed  second  in  the  magazine  category. 

Judging  was  based  on  a  20-print  portfolio  (including  pictui-e 
stories  which  were  counted  as  a  single  print),  which  showed  the 
photogiapher’s  versatility  in  handling  any  kind  of  assignment, 
his  news  sense,  technical  skill  and  picture  composition. 

Colburn,  40,  has  been  a  staff  photographer  for  the  Chronicle 
i;}  years.  In  addition  to  taking  the  top  award,  he  also  took  first 
place  in  General  Newn  for  his  picture  of  police  making  a  capture. 
Another  series  of  a  young  w'oman  l)eing  dissuaded  from  jumping 
off  a  building  won  Colburn  third  place  in  the  Neivs  Picture  Story 
classification. 

Burrows,  41,  is  a  native  of  London  and  joined  Life’s  bureau 
there  in  1942  as  a  darkroom  technician.  He  w'orked  his  way  onto 
Life’s  masthead  as  a  staff  photographer.  Burrows  also  took  first 
in  Magazine  Neu'i^/ Documentary  for  his  “Viet  Nam.”  He  won  a 
.second  in  the  same  category  for  his  picture  of  Indian  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Shastri’s  funeral.  Also,  a  second  in  Magazine  Picture  Story 
for  his  aerial  combat  shots  in  Viet  Nam,  “Air  Wai’.” 

A  new  category  was  added  this  year  to  the  competition,  Viet 
Nam  Combat  Picturen.  Charles  Chellappah,  a  freelancer  on  as¬ 
signment  for  AP,  took  first  place  for  his  picture  of  a  GI  getting 
hit  (see  cut).  Four  days  later  on  Feb.  26,  1966,  Chellappah,  28, 
was  killed  by  sniper  fire  as  he  accompanied  another  U.S.  Infantry 
patrol. 

Adams  took  second  place  in  this  division  for  his  picture,  “(Jet¬ 
ting  Out.”  He  also  received  an  award  of  special  recognition  for  his 
picture  story'  of  an  attack  by  the  Viet  Cong  on  the  American 
perimeter  at  Plei  Me.  Bill  Strode  won  third  place  in  this  category' 
with  his  picture,  “Viet  Nam  Mother'.” 


Spot  News 


Robert  Walker,  Fredericksburg  (Va.)  Free  Lance  Star,  took 
first  in  Spot  News  for  his  picture  of  a  mid-air  collision  between 
two  small  airplanes  (see  cut).  Perry  C.  Riddle,  Topeka  (Kans.) 
Capital-Journal,  took  second  with  his  shot  of  a  tornado.  Third 
place  went  to  Tom  DeFeo,  the  National  Observer,  foi'  a  picture  of 
Amish  children  running  from  truant  officers. 

Joe  Rimkus,  the  Miami  (Fla.)  News,  took  second  place  in  Gen¬ 
eral  News  for  his  jricture  of  a  hurricane.  Third  place  winner  was 
Bob  Hannah,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  for  his  shot  of  a  ranger 
rescuing  a  deer  in  the  Everglades. 

Bob  Miller,  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal-Sentinel,  took  first 
place  in  Single  Feature  Picture  for  his  photo  of  a  man  pulling  a 
steer  by  the  tail.  His  co-worker,  Clarence  P.  Schmidt,  took  second 
for  “Pollution.”  Gary  Settle  took  third  for  his  picture  “Mom,” 
shot  while  he  was  with  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Journal 
(There  w'ere  1,021  entries  submitted  in  this  category,  making  it 
the  largest  in  the  contest.) 

Bruce  McKim,  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times,  won  first  place  in 
Sports  with  “End  of  the  Life”  (see  cut).  Kent  Kobersteen,  Min¬ 
neapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune  took  second  for  “Losers  Weepers." 
Rolwrt  Van  Fleet,  chief  of  the  Ottaway  News  Sei'vice,  Albany, 
N.Y.,  won  third  with  “And  the  Band  Played  On,”  a  picture  serv¬ 
iced  by  United  Press  International.  James  Ogata,  UPI,  and  Bill 
Garlow,  Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal-Herald,  both  received  honorable 
mention  in  this  category  for  their  pictures  of  the  Indianapolis 
.'jOO  race. 

Robert  Madden,  a  graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  took  first  place  in  Sports  Picture  Story  for  his  entry  of  a 
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FROM  PORTFOLIO — This  shot,  "Poster  Girls  Meet,"  is  from 
the  prizewinning  portfolio  of  Tom  Colburn,  1966  Newspaper 
Photographer  of  the  Year.  The  little  girls  are  Staci  Ann  Mc- 
Ever,  3,  Houston  poster  girl  for  the  March  of  Dimes,  left;  Lori  Ann 
Wagner,  5,  of  Milwaukee,  National  MD  Poster  Girl.  It  was 
Colburn's  idea  to  show  the  kids  kissing  for  "a  different  shot." 


COMBAT — This  blurred  but  dramatic  picture  of  a  GI  being 
hit  by  enemy  sniper  fire  won  first  place  in  'Viet  Nam  Combat 
Pictures'  for  Charles  Chellappah,  a  freelancer  on  assignment  for 
Associated  Press.  Chellappah  was  killed  four  days  later  while 
accompanying  a  U.S.  infantry  patrol  in  battle. 


Bob  Gomel,  Life,  took  third  in  Magazine  News/ Documentary 
for  his  picture  of  the  Big  Blackout  in  New  York  City. 

Nehbia  won  first  in  Magazine  Feature  for  “Crop  Dusters.” 
Arlan  R.  Wiker,  Geographic,  took  second  for  “Laser  Beam.”  Blair 
took  third  with  “Piccadilly  Circus  Confetti.” 

Ralph  Morse,  Life,  took  Category  X  with  his  picture,  “Eyes,” 
showing  a  Negro  man  peering  from  a  break  in  a  white  wall. 
There  were  no  second  or  third  winners  in  this  category. 

There  were  8,147  pictures  of  separate  entries  in  the  contest, 
marking  the  third  straight  year  entries  topped  8,000.  They  were 
submitted  by  615  photographers  from  .‘17  states,  including  Hawaii 
and  Alaska  and  from  Canada  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Sev¬ 
enty-two  newspaper  portfolio  and  ten  magazine  portfolio  were 
submitted  for  the  two  Photographer  of  the  Year  awards. 

It  took  two  days  of  judging  on  Dec.  2  and  8,  1966,  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  to  arrive  at  the  winners.  Judges  were  Robert 
C.  Notson,  executive  editor  of  the  Portland  Oregonian  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors;  Earl  Seubert, 
chief  photographer  for  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune  and  a 
three-time  winner  of  “Newspaper  Photographer  of  the  Year” 
award;  Ted  Rozumalski,  Black  Star,  a  two-time  winner  of  the 
“Newspaper  Photographer  of  the  Year”  award;  Charles  Scott, 
graphics  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News;  and  John  Durniak, 
editor  of  Popular  Photography  magazine. 

Colburn  and  Burrows,  along  with  the  individual  category  win¬ 
ners,  will  be  honored  at  the  University  of  Missouri  during  Jour¬ 
nalism  Week  May  1-5.  The  prizewinning  pictures  in  the  competi¬ 
tion  will  be  displayed  for  the  first  time  during  Missouri’s  Journal¬ 
ism  Week.  A  display  will  go  up  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  the  Shoreham  Hotel, 
Washington,  on  April  19-23.  They  will  also  be  on  view  in  the  Ex¬ 
hibit  Hall  of  the  National  Geographic  Society,  Washington. 


SPORTS — Bruce  McKim.  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times,  took  first  place 
in  'Sports  Picture'  with  this  shot,  'End  of  the  Life.'  Bill  Legg, 
driver  of  the  powerboat,  who  is  seen  in  the  picture  as  he  hurles 
through  the  air,  was  not  killed  and  is  back  racing  seven  liter 
hydroplanes.  The  shot  was  taken  with  a  motorized  35mm  camera 
and  600mm  telephoto  lens  during  the  National  Limited  Inboard 
Race  in  July,  1966. 


Monterrey,  Mex.,  bullfight.  Russ  Russell,  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Titnes- 
Herald,  took  second  with  “The  Guys  They  Love  to  Hate.”  James 
Holland,  student  on  the  staff  of  the  Columbia  Missourian,  was 
awarded  third  place  for  “Sideline  Playmaker.” 

Dale  Stierman,  the  Dubuque  (Iowa)  Telegraph-Herald,  w’on 
first  in  Pictorial  Class  with  his  “Moonlight  Siesta.”  Blair  Pittman, 
the  Houston  Chronicle,  took  second  with  his  picture  of  a  crop 
duster.  Bill  Snead,  Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Journal,  took  third 
with  his  “Frosty  Morn.” 

Walker’s  series  of  three  pictures  on  the  mid-air  collision  won 
the  News  Picture  Story  category.  Riddle’s  series  of  the  Kansas 
tornado,  took  second. 

Duane  W.  Hopp,  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  took  first  place 
in  Portrait/ Personality  with  his  picture  of  a  dancer.  John  Murray, 
Milw'aukee  Journal-Sentinel,  took  second  for  his  shot  of  an  old- 
time  pilot.  Don  Hunter,  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  News,  won  third  with 
an  extreme  close-up  of  Comedian  “Soupy”  Sales. 

Foal  lire  Piclurz*  Slory 

Janies  Johnson,  Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle-Beacon,  won  first  in 
Feature  Picture  Story  for  his  series  on  Allen  Ginsburg,  “Voice  of 
a  Beat  Generation.”  Ron  Bailey,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune,  won 
second  with  “Rush  Hour.”  Settle  earned  third  place  with  “Coming 
and  Going  by  Threes.” 

Nance,  took  first  in  Newspaper  Color  with  his  picture  of  a  bath¬ 
ing  beauty.  Fred  Schnell,  a  Chicago  freelancer,  took  second  for 
his  shot,  “the  Motion  of  Rodeo,”  published  in  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Sun-Tunes.  Pittman  took  third  with  “An  Original  American.” 

Maurice  Tillman,  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  was  named 
Picture  Editor  of  the  Year  and  the  Courier-Journal  for  the  third 
straight  year  took  first  in  Best  Newspaper  Use  of  Photographs. 

Jim  Shaffer,  Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald,  placed  second  and 
George  P.  Miller,  Together  magazine  (a  Methodist  publication) 
placed  third  in  the  Picture  Editor  category.  The  Chicago  Sun-Times 
and  the  Chicago  Daily  News  took  second  and  third  in  the  Best 
Newspaper  Use  of  Photographs. 

Life,  the  only  entrant,  took  Best  Magazine  Use  of  Photographs. 

Yale  Joel,  Life,  took  first  in  Magazine  Picture  Story  for  his 
series,  “LSD  Art.”  Flip  Schulke,  Black  Star,  won  a  third  with 
his  “Namu,  the  Killer  Whale”  for  National  Geographic. 

He.nri  Dauman,  Life,  won  first  in  Magazine  Portrait/ Personali¬ 
ties  for  a  shot  taken  through  color  ellipses.  Blair  won  second  place 
with  his  picture  of  an  Englishman  drinking  a  pint  of  bitters.  Bates 
Littlehales,  Geographic,  took  third  with  “Water  Sprite.”  David 
S.  Boyer,  Geographic,  took  honorable  mention  for  his  portrait, 
“Old  Man.” 

John  Launois,  Black  Star,  took  first  place  in  Magazine  Pictorial 
for  his  picture,  “Chemical  Fallout  Over  Chicago,”  which  appeared 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Tom  Nebbia,  Geographic,  took 
second  with  “Bamboo  Grove.”  Walter  M.  Edwards,  Geographic, 
took  third  with  “Grand  Canyon  Sunset.” 
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DOUBLE-WINNER — Robert  Walker,  Fredericksburg  (Va.)  Daily 
Free  Lance  Star,  got  the  above  sequence  with  a  motor-drive 
camera.  It  took  first  place  in  'News  Picture  Story.'  A  single  pic¬ 
ture  from  the  series — the  moment  of  impact  in  the  211  mph 
crash  (the  top  photo)  won  first  in  'Spot  News.'  Both  pilots 
escaped  death.  Walker  took  the  pictures  at  ^he  National  Air 
Races  at  Frederick,  Md.,  on  his  day  off. 


OPERATION  ACD-60  is  in  full  swing  at  the  Albany  a  survey  showed  waiting  periods  on  incoming  Classified 

|N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  News  and  Times-Union.  The  calls  ranged  up  to  two  minutes.  Now  up  to  60  positions 

Automatic  Cali  Distributor  system  was  installed  after  can  handle  lines  which  bypass  the  main  switchboard. 


Phone  R€H)m 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

Designs  were  made  to  enlarge 
the  phone  room,  additional  sales 
people  were  added  to  the  staff 
and  new  typewriters  were  pur¬ 
chased  for  all  phone  room  per¬ 
sonnel. 

“Retraining  of  people  was  the 
obv'ious  key  to  success,”  said 
CAM  E.  Perren  Hayes.  “The 
girls  who  did  not  know  how  to 
type  were  enrolled  at  night 
school  for  a  10-week  course. 
They  were  given  a  typewriter 
for  practice  at  home.  All  girls 
in  this  program  were  awarded 
a  diploma  for  having  success¬ 
fully  completed  the  typing 
course.  A  dinner  in  their  honor 
was  held  to  present  these  awards 
and  thank  them  for  giving  of 
their  free  time  to  learn  new 
skills. 

“As  a  result  of  this  phase  of 
retraining  alone,  the  raw  or 
untyped  copy  dropped  from  72% 
to  16%.  A  feat  in  itself  which 
has  resulted  in  less  error  in 
composition  and  thus  reduced  the 
percentage  of  charge-offs.” 

The  telephone  company  gave 
on-the-job  training  in  handling 
the  new  equipment  before, 
during  and  after  it  was  installed. 

L’p  to  60  Positions 

The  new  ACD-60  equipment, 
or  Automatic  Call  Distributor, 
can  take  up  to  60  positions  all 
handling  calls  on  incoming  lines 
which  bypass  the  main  switch¬ 
board.  This  meant  the  use  of  a 
separate  and  new  phone  number 
for  the  Classified  Department. 

The  equipment  involved  in  the 
new  system  included  a  desk  con¬ 
sole  for  each  position,  a  super¬ 
visor’s  console,  a  lamp  cabinet, 
and  register  cabinet.  The  desk 
console  may  be  used  by  the  per¬ 
son  occupying  the  position  to 
receive  calls,  to  transfer  them  to 
the  other  number  when  they  are 
for  other  departments,  to  call 
the  supervisor  in  on  a  three-way 
conversation,  hold  the  call  and 


ask  the  supervisor  a  question, 
and  to  make  outside  calls  direct 
without  going  through  the  main 
switchlward. 

In  receiving  a  call,  the  desk 
console’s  “in  button”  is  pressed 
while  the  ad-taker  wears  her 
headphone.  A  zip  tone  is  heard 
in  the  head  piece  and  not  audible 
if  the  head  piece  is  not  on.  A 
light  flashed  on  the  “in  button” 
when  pressed  to  show  the  call 
in  that  position  as  well.  There  is 
no  waiting.  The  actual  time 
from  completion  of  the  call  by 
the  advertiser  to  the  Classified 
Department  is  less  than  10  sec¬ 
onds  (provided  of  course,  that 
there  is  an  open  position  avail¬ 
able  to  take  that  call).  In  the 
ev'ent  that  there  is  no  open  posi¬ 
tion  then  the  recorded  message 


will  automatically  answer  and 
tell  the  advertiser  to  wait  for  a 
moment  until  the  first  ad-taker 
is  free  and  the  call  will  he  auto¬ 
matically  routed  to  that  ad- 
taker. 

• 

A(l  IVIoii  l*roni4»tr(l 

Boston 

James  A.  King  has  l)een  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  advertising 
director  of  the  Record  Ameriean- 
Sundnij  Adrertiner.  Edwaid  S. 
Lanciani  has  been  promoted  to 
retail  advertising  manager,  the 
position  formerly  held  by  King. 
Announcement  of  the  staff 
changes  was  made  by  Harold  G. 
Kern,  publisher. 

• 

Revolution  Section 

The  New  York  Times  is  pre¬ 
paring  a  supplement  in  the  Fall 
on  the  .'SOth  anniversary  of  the 
Bolshevik  revolution  in  Russia. 
Harrison  E.  Salisbury,  an  as¬ 
sistant  managing  eclitor,  has 
gone  to  Moscow,  where  he 
seized  for  several  years  as  cor¬ 
respondent,  to  line  up  material. 

• 

Join8  Ad  Staff 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Martin  Makow,  a  13-year 
veteran  with  Newhouse  New’s- 
papers,  has  joined  the  Record's 
retail  advertising  department,  it 
was  announced  by  Theodore  S. 
Schwibner,  retail  advertising 
manager. 


2  IVIore  on  lOe  List 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 

The  Berkshire  Evening  Eagle 
has  increased  its  news  stand 
price  from  7  to  10  cents  and  its 
charge  for  home  delivery  from 
4.5  to  60  cents  a  week.  'The  in¬ 
crease  is  the  first  since  June, 
1060. 

*  *  * 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

The  Arkatisas  Gazette  has 
raised  its  single  copy  price  from 
5c  to  10c  while  home  delivery 
and  Sunday  edition  prices  re¬ 
main  unchanged. 

• 

Ad  Director  Named 

The  appointment  of  Robert  S. 
Czufin  as  advertising  director  of 
the  New  York  Times  Inter- 
national  Edition  was  announced 
in  Paris  by  Sydney  Gruson,  edi¬ 
tor  and  chief  executive.  Czufin  I 
joined  the  Times  advertising 
staff  in  New  York  in  1957.  Ed¬ 
ward  H.  McAvoy  succeeds 
Czufin  as  the  edition’s  adver¬ 
tising  manager  (U.S.A.). 

• 

MeGliee  Promoted 

William  C.  McGhee  has  been 
named  assistant  New  York  sales 
manager  of  Cresmer,  Woodward, 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee  Inc.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  sales  staff 
since  1960  and  manager  of  their 
liquor  division.  Before  that,  he 
was  on  the  national  advertising 
staff  of  the  New  York  News. 


I'illl  I 


REELS 

TENSIONS 

AUTOPASTERS 

Models  to  meet 
yi^ur  exact 
requirements 
Flying  pastes 
made  at  press  run 
speeds.  In  plant 
demonstrations 
available  in  your 
area 

Call  201  -  756  5700 
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•  BOOMING  "SIXTIES"  nil 
NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA'S  PK 


If  you  sell  or  advertise  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  it  will 
pay  to  check  the  fantastic  gains  Metro  San  Jose  has  made  so 
far  in  the  “Sixties.”  Today,  it’s  the  outstanding  metro  market 
in  Northern  California  and  this  domination  has  now  become 
so  complete,  even  we  find  it  hard  to  believe.  Figures  tell  the 
story  so  we  urge  you  to  look  at  the  “stats”  below  and  you’ll 
see  why  the  San  Jose  Mercury  and  News  belongs  on  “A” 
schedules  to  cover  the  Bay  Area’s  top  market  —  profitably. 


OAKLAND 

(ALAMEDA  COUNTY) 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

(SAN  FRANCISCO  COUNTY) 

SAN  JOSE 

(SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY) 

I960 

908,209 

740,316 

642,315 

1966 

1,047,500 

740,200 

927,300 

CHANGE 

139,291 

-116 

284,985 

%  CHANGE 

15.3 

O 

44.4 

I960  (OOO’s) 

$1,234,333 

$1,393,178 

$  901,733 

1966*  (OOO’s) 

1,745,152 

1,704,250 

1,553,820 

CHANGE 

510,819 

311,072 

652,067 

%  CHANGE 

“Projected 

41.4 

22.3 

72.3 

TAXABLE  INCOMES 
$10,000  &  OVER 

I960 

42,153 

40,128 

37,286 

1964 

77,669 

59,766 

75,958 

CHANGE 

35,516 

19,638 

38,672 

%  CHANGE 

84.3 

48.9 

103.7 

Source: 

State  Franchiee  Tax  Board 
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»\KE  METRO  SAN  JOSE 
>|>«E  MONEY-POWER  MARKET 


’  lie]  ii^e 

4el\  nil  Jose's 
fash  crease 
to  n  1'citions 
coirisoiis 
'im?]\'spapers 
tohi'ciilation 
I  liih^^dins. 
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iiWS 

nJosilifornia 


ESME'"0DWARD, 
IARA<  SBEE.INC. 


What  makes  Metro  San  Jose  a  great  market?  It  is  people  — 
people  who  have  money  to  spend.  Families  living  in  Metro 
San  Jose  have  an  advantage  over  other  Bay  Area  residents 
because  there’s  more  employment  and  take-home  pay  is  far 
above  average.  Facts  prove  this  is  the  “money-power”  market 
of  the  Bay  Area  and  the  only  newspapers  that  cover  it  effi¬ 
ciently  are  the  San  Jose  Mercury  and  News.  The  “stats”  below 
prove  Metro  San  Jose  is  now  the  Bay  Area’s  No.  1  Market. 


OAKLAND  SAN  FRANCISCO  SAN  JOSE 

(ALAMEDA  COUNTY)  (SAN  FRANCISCO  COUNTY)  (SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY) 


I960 

1965 

CHANGE 
%  CHANGE 


I960  (OOO’s) 
1965  (OOO’s) 
CHANGE 
%  CHANGE 


AVERAGE  ANNUAL 
MFG.  WAGE 


74,937 

80,292 

5,355 

7.4 


65,006 

58,345 

-6,661 

-10.2 


69,496 

87,912 

18,416 

26.5 


Source:  State  Dept,  of  Employment 


$459,170,600  $415,325,933  $481,775,849 
595,907,307  447,307,171  741,469,618 

136,736,707  31,981,238  259,693,769 

29.8  7.7  53.9 

Source:  State  Dept,  of  Employment 


I960 

$6,127 

$6,389 

$6,932 

1965 

7,422 

7,667  1 

8,434 

CHANGE 

1,295 

1,278 

1,502 

%  CHANGE 

21.1 

20.0 

Source: 

21.7 

state  Dept,  of  Employment 

In  the  Bay  Area  — 

It's  Metro  San  Jose  with  the  BIG  Auto  Registration  Increase! 

AUTO  REGISTRATIONS 
I960  vs  1965 

OAKLAND 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

METRO  SAN  JOSE 

I960 

375,379 

262,723 

277,960 

1965 

458,625 

300,880 

422,276 

CHANGE 

83,246 

38,077 

144,316 

%  CHANGE 

22.2 

14.5 

Source;  California 

51.9 

State  Dept,  of  Motor  Vehicles 

YOU  CAN  SELL  IN  METRO  SAN  JOSE  WITH  THE 

MERCURY  AND  NEWS -BOOMING  AHEAD  IN  THE  “SIXTIES" 

WITH  RECORD  CIRCULATION  AND  LINAGE  GAINS! 

DAILY  CIRCULATION 
METRO  NEWSPAPERS 

OAKLAND  TRIBUNE 

1 

SAN  FRANCISCO* 
CHRONICLE  &  EXAMINER 

SAN  JOSE 

MERCURY  AND  NEWS 

I960 

211,973 

756,047 

110,988 

1966 

224,986 

710,085 

187,907 

1  CHANGE 

13,013 

-45,962 

76,919 

%  CHANGE 

6.1 

-6.1  78.6 

Source;  ABC  Audits  and  Pubiishers'  Statements 

LINAGE 

METRO  NEWSPAPERS 

OAKLAND  TRIBUNE 

SAN  FRANCISCO* 
CHRONICLE  &  EXAMINER 

SAN  JOSE 

MERCURY  AND  NEWS 

I960 

1966 

CHANGE 
%  CHANGE 


33,058,667 

40,203,114 

7,144,447 

21.6 


76,404,636 

71,088,633 

-5,316,003 

-7.0 


53,912,086 

91,738,042 

37,825,956 

70.2 


MERCURY 

UNEWS 

San  Jose, California 


Source:  Qrand  total  linage,  daily  and  Sunday,  all  metropolitan  newspapers  each  county 

*ln  19GO.  figures  included  SF  Call-Bulletin.  News. 

The  Mercury  and  News 
cover  2  out  of  3  homes  in  Metro  San  Jose 
—  the  Bay  Areas  high  income... big 
spending  market.  No  outside  newspaper 
reaches  more  than  13%. 


CRESMER 
O'MARA 


WOODWARD, 
A  ORMSBEE.INC. 
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prof  Urges 
Law  to  Limit 
Crime  News 


Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

A  criminal  statute  desijrned  to 
prevent  the  premature  publica¬ 
tion  of  information  thougrht  to 
be  prejudicial  to  fair  trial  was 
advocated  (Feb.  19)  by  a  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Notre  Dame  assistant 
professor  of  law. 

Thomas  L.  Shaffer,  speakinfir 
before  a  day-lonjj  seminar  at 
the  Notre  Dame  Law  School  on 
“Fair  Trial  and  Free  Press,” 
coupled  his  suggestion  for  direct 
restraints  on  news  media  with 
a  plea  for  more  press  probing 
of  police  and  judicial  practices. 

“Among  the  specific  offenses 
the  statute  might  define  would 
be  the  premature  publication  of 
the  defendant’s  pre-trial  state¬ 
ments;  description  of  his  crimi¬ 
nal  record;  description  of  tan¬ 
gible  evidence  seized  by  the 
police;  and  statements  of  wit¬ 
nesses,  including  preliminary 
hearing  testimony,"  Shaffer 

Mid. 

“The  statute  should  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  broadened  access 
to  records  and  hearings  in  crim¬ 
inal  cases,  by  opportunities  to 
observe  arrest  and  interrogation 
procedures,  and  by  exposure  to 
parties,  counsel  and  police  of¬ 
ficers  unfettered  by  any  official 
rules,”  he  added. 

Delayed  Publication 

Under  Prof.  Shaffer’s  propo¬ 
sal,  publication  of  much  arrest 
and  trial  news  would  be  de¬ 
layed  until  after  a  trial  had 
been  held  or  had  been  waived 
by  the  defendant. 

Shaffer  said  his  propossal  al¬ 
lowed  for  more  freedom  of  the 
press  than  the  American  Bar 
Association’s  (ABA)  advisory 
committee  report.  The  ABA  re¬ 
port  recommended  limiting  the 
amount  of  pre-trial  information 
available  to  the  press  from  at¬ 
torneys,  law  enforcement  offi¬ 
cials  and  judicial  employees. 

“The  press  has  not  been  re¬ 
porting  enough  alwut  the  proc¬ 
esses  of  criminal  justice,” 
Shaffer  said.  “A  principal  rea¬ 
son  for  disinterest  in  due  pro¬ 
cess,  in  the  problem  of  organ¬ 
ized  crime,  and  in  the  dilemma 
of  indigent  defendants  and  pris¬ 
oners  is  that  the  public  has  no 
information  about  these  things. 
No  real  libertarian  can  be  very' 
happy  at  suggestions  that  would 
cut  off  the  exi.sting  sources  of 
information.” 

The  ABA  advisory  committee 
report  also  drew  criticism  from 


another  speaker,  Sam  Ragan, 
executive  news  editor  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  and  Ob¬ 
server  and  past  president  of  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors  Association. 

Ragan  said  the  ABA  report 
assumes  pre-trial  prejudice 
where  none  has  been  proved. 
“There  is  no  clear  evidence  that 
news  of  criminal  matters  pub¬ 
lished  prior  to  trial  of  a  de¬ 
fendant  has  any  detrimental 
effect  on  fair  trial  .  .  .  such  re¬ 
porting  may  well  be  the  best 
guarantee  that  a  defendant  has 
that  he  will  receive  a  fair  trial,” 
he  said. 

Censorship  at  the  source  of 
public  information,  Ragan  con¬ 
tinued,  “consigns  a  community 
to  a  sterility  of  the  kind  of  in¬ 
formation  which  people  need  to 
make  informed  judgments  about 
crime  in  the  community,  law  en¬ 
forcement  and  the  courts. 

“In  rare  and  isolated  cases 
pre-trial  reporting  may  be  a 
factor  in  creating  an  over-rid¬ 
ing  prejudice  in  potential  jur¬ 
ors,  but  there  are  procedural 
remedies  now  present  to  pro¬ 
vide  effective  safeguards.” 

Ragan  cited  change  of  venue, 
examination  of  prospective  jur¬ 
ors,  isolation  of  the  jury,  retrial, 
appeal,  and  habeas  corpus 
among  such  safegpiards. 

Any  abridgement  of  pre-trial 
communication  should  decidedly 
not  be  coupled  with  expansion 
of  trial  coverage  by  radio  and 
television,  according  to  a  third 
seminar  speaker,  Frank  G. 
Raichle,  a  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  attor¬ 
ney. 

Raichle  criticized  what  he 
called  the  reluctance  of  the  news 
media  to  admit  the  existence  of 
the  problem  of  an  accommoda¬ 
tion  between  a  free  press  and  a 
fair  trial. 

Grant  Cooper,  a  Los  Angeles 
attorney  and  member  of  the 
ABA  advisory  committee,  told 
the  seminar  that  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  the  ABA  report  did  not 
interfere  with  the  rights  guar¬ 
anteed  to  the  press,  radio  or 
Tv  under  the  Constitution. 

Dealing  with  the  report’s  pro¬ 
posal  that  the  penalty  for  con¬ 
tempt  should  include  the  offend¬ 
ing  newspaper  paying  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  costs.  Cooper  com¬ 
mented:  “While  recognizing 
that  the  word  ‘contempt’  is  ana¬ 
thema  to  the  news  media,  the 
committee  believed  that  the  re¬ 
sponsible,  the  reasonable  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  profession  would 
not  quarrel  too  strongly  with 
reasonable  measures  to  punish 
the  irresponsible  among  them 


NEW  RULES  NEXT  YEAR 

Associate  Justice  Paul  C. 
Reardon,  chairman  of  the  ABA 


advisory  committee,  said  in  a 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  talk  (Feb.  15) 
that  recommendations  of  the  re¬ 
port  dealing  with  tighter  con¬ 
trols  on  pre-trial  news  will 
probably  be  adopted  at  the 
ABA’s  Chicago  convention  in 
February,  1968. 

The  Massachusetts  jurist 
added:  “There  is  nothing  in  our 
report  which  would  exclude  re¬ 
lease  of  any  of  this  material,  it 
only  changes  the  ‘when’.”  He 
contended  the  main  thrust  of 
the  recommendations  aim  at 
police  and  attorneys,  not  the 
press  “as  much  of  the  press 
would  have  you  believe.” 


Judge^s  News  Order 
Will  Be  Challenged 

Los  Angeles 

Superior  Judge  Alfred  Gitel- 
son  has  announced  he  will  order 
police  and  prosecutors  not  to 
give  newsmen  certain  informa¬ 
tion  between  the  arrest  of  a  per¬ 
son  and  his  arraignment. 

Judge  Gitelson  said  he  will  is¬ 
sue  an  injunction  to  that  effect 
within  30  days. 

Los  Angeles  city  and  county 
officials  said  they  will  .seek  a 
writ  to  forestall  the  injunction. 

The  jurist  issued  a  memo¬ 
randum  concerning  a  taxpayers 
suit  filed  by  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  alleging  that 
right  to  a  fair  trial  is  jeopar¬ 
dized  when  policemen  and  pro¬ 
secutors  make  certain  informa¬ 
tion  public. 

The  injunction.  Judge  Gitel¬ 
son  said,  would  bar  police  and 
prosecutors  from  releasing 
statements  on  such  things  as  the 
accused’s  criminal  record,  his 
statements,  a  confession,  tests 
performed,  guilt  or  innocence 
and  the  possibility  of  a  guilty 
plea. 


War  Memorial  Arena 
Booster  Is  Honored 

Johnstown,  Pa. 

Richard  H. ‘■Mayer,  publisher 
of  the  Johnstown  Tribune-Demo¬ 
crat,  was  general  chairman  of 
the  All-Sports  Hall  of  Fame 
Dinner  and  Ceremony  Feb.  20 
at  Cambria  County  War  Memo¬ 
rial  Arena  here.  On  the  com¬ 
mittee  with  him  were  Fred  Yost, 
sports  editor,  and  Louis  D.  Mc- 
Cready,  promotions  manager. 

Walter  W.  Krebs,  editor  of  the 
Tribune-Democrat  and  president 
of  the  company,  was  saluted  at 
the  dinner  for  conceiving  the 
idea  of  a  War  Memorial  Arena 
and  providing  the  leadership  in 
fund-raising  campaigns  to  which 
27,000  persons  contributed.  The 
sports-civic  center,  owned  by  the 
people  of  the  community,  seats 
4,000  persons. 
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Corresponden  i 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

Of  those  speaking  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage,  all  but  three  spoke  at 
least  French.  Most  of  the  cor¬ 
respondents  spoke  two  lan¬ 
guages  other  than  English,  with 
Spanish  or  German  as  the  sec¬ 
ond  foreign  language. 

There  were  two  bachelors 
among  the  correspondents.  Of 
the  remaining  39,  three  had  been 
married  at  least  twice.  Length 
of  marriage  for  the  39  varied 
from  a  few  months  to  32  years. 

The  correspondents  agreed 
with  the  editors,  and  specified 
a  liberal  arts  education  as  most 
helpful  in  preparing  for  foreign 
correspondence.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  study  area,  according  to 
the  correspondents,  was  eco¬ 
nomics.  History  was  also  con¬ 
sidered  important,  as  was  politi¬ 
cal  science — all  within  the  social 
science  category. 

The  reasoning  behind  both  the 
editors’  and  the  correspondents’ 
preference  for  the  social  sciences 
was  not  too  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand.  The  world  is  run  by 
money,  and  finances  are  always 
in  the  news.  Therefore,  the 
study  of  economics  is  essential. 
To  put  the  news  in  perspective, 
the  knowledge  of  history  is  im¬ 
portant,  especially  history  from 
the  end  of  World  War  I  to  the 
present.  Political  science  and 
comparative  political  systems 
were  also  course  suggestions. 
Hardly  a  story  is  sent  to  the 
United  States  from  a  foreign 
land  that  does  not  involve  some 
phase  of  politics. 


The  correspondents  were 
asked  what  to  study  in  order  to 
prepare  for  foreign  reporting. 
One  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  win¬ 
ners  answered:  “A  reporter 
should  master  the  techniques  of 
his  profession  quickly.  The  sub¬ 
stance  of  his  work  is  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  man,  and  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  those  activities  should  be 
the  aim  of  his  studies.” 

Another  Prize  winner,  when 
asked  what  courses  should  be 
taught  at  the  college-level  to 
help  prepare  for  overseas  re¬ 
porting,  said,  “If  you  can  teach 
a  man  wisdom,  then  make  that 


Omer  Shively  Heads 
Bi-State  Association 

Baltimore 
Omer  J.  Shively,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Wilmington 
News-Journal,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Maryland-Delaware 
Press  Association  during  the 
group’s  meeting  here  last  week. 
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Carl  B.  Molaiider  Ends 
Loii^  Career  with  UPI 

The  retiiement  of  Carl  B. 
Molander,  UPI  sales  director 
since  1958,  l)ecame  effective 
March  1  after  45  years  with  the 
news  service. 

Molander  started  as  an  ac¬ 
countant  but  during  the  eaily 
years  of  his  career  doubled  on 
the  news  side  and  assisted  in 
sports  coverage. 

:)(  4c 

Noel  B.  Dodd — from  Jnme>i- 
town  (N.  Y.)  Timea-Xews  to 
AVM  Coiporation,  as  assistant 
manager  of  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  P.  Crowley — to  news 
staff  of  WTIC  stations,  from  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Timea. 

*  *  * 

Arden  Erickson,  city  govern¬ 
ment  and  political  reporter — to 
city  editor,  Elkhart  (Ind.) 
Truth. 

*  *  * 

Bernard  Salvatore  —  from 
promotion  manager  to  assistant 
advertising  director,  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Press.  William  B. 
Walker — manager,  national  ad¬ 
vertising,  Arthir  Santord — 
assistant  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

*  «  * 

John  Jamison,  formerly  news 
editor  of  WBT  stations — now 

city  editor  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Xews. 

«  «  « 

George  D.  Remington — to 
editor  of  the  Helena  (Mont.) 
Independent  Record,  from  the 
staff  of  the  Billings  Gazette. 

♦  ♦  * 

VoNNiE  Mattson,  formerly 
news  editor  of  the  Cavalier 
County  Republican,  Langdon, 
N.  Dak. — now  managing  editor 
of  the  Sidney  (Mont.)  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Cliff  Urseth — to  business 
manager  of  the  Williston  (N. 
Dak.)  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Gene  Smith — from  Williston 


Herald  to  advertising  manager, 
Sidney  (Mont.)  Herald,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Jackie  .Anderson,  now 
regional  editor  of  the  Williston 
Herald. 

*  *  * 

W.  Lawrence  Eldriixie — from 
.AP,  Portland,  Me.,  to  sports 
desk,  Boston  .AP  bureau.  Sandor 
PoLSTER,  a  former  .AP  staffer  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  replaces  Eld- 
ridge  at  Portland. 

«  «  * 

Thomas  O.  Shields — to  UPI 
at  .Augusta,  Me.,  replacing  John 
R.  Pai  l,  who  has  joined  the  .AP 
staff  in  Los  .Angeles. 

*  «  * 

Gil  Garretson,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Norwalk 
(Calif.)  Call — named  editorial 
director  of  the  Call  and  its  10 
associated  newspapers.  Bill 
Liles,  former  reporter-photogra¬ 
pher,  new  managing  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Ron  Kenner.  Dorothy 
Cranston,  Call  reporter,  pro¬ 
moted  to  city  editor. 

*  *  * 

Dan  Knox,  with  the  Brawley 
(Calif.)  Daily  News,  since  1954 
— named  sports  editor. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Quinn,  who  attended 
Vanderbilt  University  on  a  Rice 
scholarship,  and  later  worked 
for  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union-Tribune  —  named  sports 
editor  of  the  El  Centro  (Calif.) 
Daily  Imperial  Valley  Press. 

«  *  « 

Thomas  Meredith — from  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  ad  sales  staff  to 
Redbook  magazine. 

*  *  * 

Kent  Weld — from  travel  and 
resort  department,  Boston  Globe, 
to  ad  sales  staff  of  Venture 
magazine. 

*  *  « 

.Alfred  Cohen — from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Observer  to  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Wall  Street 
Journal,  eastern  edition. 

*  *  * 

Lee  Hall,  onetime  picture  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post — now  senior  editor  of  In¬ 
ternational  editions  of  Life. 
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MRS.  BETTY  BOYER  it  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Coles  County  Daily 
Times,  an  offset  mornin9  news¬ 
paper  which  began  publication 
last  Dec.  12  at  Charleston,  III., 
her  home  town.  The  Times,  issued 
Monday  through  Saturday,  is 
housed  in  a  two-story  aircondi- 
tioned  building.  Charleston  is  also 
served  by  the  Courier-News. 

*  «  * 

Benson  Srere,  a  former  UPI 
reporter  in  Los  Angeles — named 
assistant  managing  editor  of 
Good  Ho^isekeeping. 

»  *  * 

Robert  Liles,  a  former  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  staffer  and 
UPI  news  editor  on  the  West 
Coast — now  editor  of  the  Better 
Way  section  of  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing. 

*  *  * 

Hugh  G.  Aynesworth,  for¬ 
mer  science /aviation  reporter  for 
the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News 
— to  the  Houston  bureau  of 
Newsweek. 

*  >i>  * 

Charles  E.  Donnelly  Jr.,  a 
former  publisher  of  the  Golden 
(Colo.)  Transcript — now  public 
information  director  at  Loretto 
Heights  College,  Denver. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Shurtleff — promoted 
to  assistant  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Rapid  City 
(S.  D.)  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Ji.MMY  D.  Britnell — from 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  to  manager 
of  the  UPI  bureau  at  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala. 

*  *  * 

Marc  Meng — from  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Altus  (Okla.)  Times-Demo- 
crat,  to  managing  editor,  Ctish- 
ing  Citizen. 

*  *  * 

Charles  S.  Aldinger — named 
UPI  bureau  manager  at  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla.  succeeding  Frank 
D.  Eidge  Jr.,  now  UPI  Florida 
news  manager. 


Toronto  Telegram 
Names  City  Editor 

Toronto 

Three  changes  have  been  made 
at  the  Toronto  Telegram.  J. 
Douglas  Creighton,  sports  editor 
for  the  past  two  years  and  a 
former  assistant  city  editor,  has 
been  appointed  city  editor.  He 
has  been  with  the  paper  for  17 
years.  He  succeeds  Arthur  Cole 
who  was  city  editor  for  13  years 
and  moves  to  New  York  to  take 
over  the  paper’s  United  Nations 
bureau. 

Succeeding  Creighton  as  sports 
editor  is  Charles  McGregor  who 
for  the  past  year  has  been  assist¬ 
ant  sports  editor  and  prior  to 
that  on  general  assignment  as 
reporter  and  photographer. 

*  *  * 

James  M.  Evans — from  UPI, 
Knoxville,  to  manager  of  the 
Memphis  bureau.  James  K. 
Cazales — to  the  division  desk  at 
Atlanta.  Carl  A.  Vines — from 
Columbia,  S.  C.  to  Knoxville. 

*  *  * 

John  Berg,  recent  journalism 
graduate  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota — to  account  executive, 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  & 
Ormsbee. 

*  *  * 

Carlo  J.  Salzano — from  UPI, 
Washington,  to  Traffic  World  ss 
associate  editor. 

*  *  * 

Mark  Wiesner,  former  re¬ 
porter,  Staten  Island  Advance— 
appointed  to  New  York  City  De¬ 
partment  of  Licenses  as  director 
of  public  relations  at  $12,000 
per  year. 

«  *  * 

Mark  Marchese,  former  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor.  New  York 
Mirror — appointed  director  of 
public  information.  New  York 
City  Department  of  Highways, 
at  $12,000. 

*  *  * 

Vernon  Guidry  Jr. — to  the 
news  staff  of  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser. 

«  *  * 

Ray  Wise — named  real  estate  * 
and  financial  editor  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Daily  News.  Ray  Mc¬ 
Bride,  from  copy  desk  to  tele¬ 
graph  editor  for  the  News. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Alvin  S.  Benn — from  UPI, 
Birmingham,  to  the  Decatur 

(Ala.)  Daily. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Pitts,  photographer, 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal 
and  Sentinel — joined  Goodwill 
Industries  as  visual  training 
director.  Rebecca  Dorsett— 
joined  the  news  staff  of  the 
Journal. 
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HARRY  SALSINGER  was  elected 
to  a  second  term  as  president  of 
the  Education  Writers  Association. 
He  is  education  writer  for  the 
Detroit  News. 

Free  from  Russian 
Jail,  He  Joins  AP 

C.  M.  (Sandy)  Gilmour  Jr., 
has  joined  the  Kentucky  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  staff  in  Louisville. 
Gilmour,  24,  has  a  journalism 
degree  from  the  University  of 
Utah. 

He  and  a  friend,  Buel 
Wortham,  were  arrested  in  Rus¬ 
sia  recently  and  charged  with 
taking  a  statue  of  a  l)ear.  After 
Gilmour  had  spent  63  days  in 
jail,  the  theft  charge  was 
dropped  against  him,  but  he  was 
fined  $1,000  for  an  illegal  cur¬ 
rency  exchange  (involving  $20). 
Wortham  was  sentenced  to  three 
years  in  a  labor  camp. 

♦  *  * 

John  Guy  Laplante — pro¬ 
moted  to  editor,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  Sunday  mag¬ 
azine. 

*  *  ♦ 

JUSTINAS  Bavarskis,  a  native 
of  Lithuania — joined  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  Detroit. 

*  *  * 

A.  Vernon  Davis,  former  re¬ 
porter,  Hagerstown  (Md.)  Her¬ 
ald — promoted  to  pr  director  of 
Fairchild  Hiller’s  Aircraft  Divi¬ 
sion. 

*  4c 

Larry  Ki’rtz — to  news  editor, 
.4P  bureau  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  from  Portland,  Ore.  bu¬ 
reau.  Larry  Ditnn — to  AP  at 
Salt  Lake  City  from  the  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  and 
News. 

• 

Coll  Naiiiod  for  Writer 

Hialeah,  Fla. 

The  Bielier- Jacobs  stable  has 
named  a  brown  colt  Aldesant,  in 
honor  of  A1  De  Santis,  sports 
editor  of  the  Sc/tenecfndj/  (N.Y.) 
Union-Star  since  1941. 


For  AP  in  Cuba 

J.  Fenton  Wheeler  is  the  new 
Associated  Press  correspondent 
in  Havana,  replacing  Isaac  M. 
Flores,  who  is  returning  to  AP 
New  York  for  reassignment. 
Wheeler  studied  under  an  Inter- 
American  Press  Association 
scholarship  at  the  University  of 
Chile  during  196.3-1964.  He 
worked  for  the  Topeka  Daily 
Capital  from  1949-1951,  and  for 
the  Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times 
from  1951-63. 

*  « 

Mel  Luna,  reporter.  East  St. 
Louis  (Ill.)  Metro-East  Journal 
— to  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat. 

*  *  * 

Robert  D.  Stolley  —  joined 
the  display  ad  staff  of  the  Tri- 
City  Herald,  Pasco,  Wash. 

*  ♦  * 

Robert  D.  Cheney — promoted 
to  advertising  manager,  Russel 
(Kans.)  News,  succeeding  John 
Morgenstern,  who  resigned. 

4c  4c  4c 

Sue  Bailes,  Sunday  editor  of 
the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle- 
Herald — resigned  to  coordinate 
education  activities  for  a  health 
project  of  the  Medical  College 
of  Georgia. 

4e  4c  4c 

Gene  Filip,  onetime  reporter 
for  Chicago  Tribune — named 
news  di  recto  I-  of  WGN-tv. 

*  *  * 

Claude  C.  Phillips  II,  for¬ 
mer  ad  manager  of  the  Weslaco 
(Tex.)  News — returned  as  edi¬ 
tor  and  general  manager  after 
a  year  with  the  Edinburg  Re¬ 
view. 

*  *  * 

Linda  Kirby — to  copywriter, 
Washington  Star  promotion  de¬ 
partment,  from  research  depart¬ 
ment  of  Woodward  &  Lothrop 
department  store. 

«  *  « 

Pai'L  Underwood,  former  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  and  editorial 
writer  for  the  New  Yorfc  Times 
and  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
has  joined  the  faculty  of  Ohio 
State  University  as  an  associate 
professor  of  journalism. 

*  *  * 

Alan  Barth,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post  editorial  writer — 
the  Fiorina  Lasker  Civil  Liber¬ 
ties  .Award  ($1,000). 

«  *  * 

Ben  Foote,  a  sports  writer 
for  the  Phoenix  (.Ariz.)  Gazette 
liefore  he  went  into  political 
public  relations  in  1961,  has 
opened  a  PR  shop  in  Phoenix. 

*  *  * 

Herbert  H.  Schaper,  adver¬ 
tising  director  and  assistant 
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publisher  of  the  New  Ulm  Jour¬ 
nal — named  by  the  Jaycees  as 
one  of  the  10  outstanding  young 
men  of  the  year  in  Minnesota. 

*  *  * 

Edwin  G.  Martin,  former 
White  House  reporter  for  Cop¬ 
ley  News  Service — named  press 
secretary  to  U.S.  Senator  George 
Murphy  (R-Calif.).  He  has  been 
metropolitan  editor  of  the  San 
Diego  Union. 

*  *  * 

Burt  Sims,  executive  news 
editor  and  winter  sports  feature 
writer,  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Examiner,  has  received  a  decor¬ 
ation  (silver  medal)  from  the 
Austrian  government  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  coverage  of  the 
Olympic  Winter  Games  in  1964. 
«  *  « 

Richard  F.  Pittman — from 
comptroller  to  the  new  position 
of  business  manager  of  the 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune. 

*  *  « 


from  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Sentinel. 

«  4c  41 

Sandra  Comfort — to  the  copy 
desk,  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
from  the  .Arizona  Republic, 
Phoenix. 

*  «  « 

Fred  J.  Workman,  editor  of 
the  Moose  Jaw  (Sask.)  Times- 
Herald,  retired  Feb.  25,  the  55th 
anniversary’  of  his  start  with  the 
Moose  Jaw  Times  as  a  reporter. 

*  «  * 

Dale  Loar — named  farm  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald. 

«  *  * 

Mrs.  Pat  Borison — from  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union  to  the  Palo 
Alto  (Calif.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

Leo  Handley,  formerly  %vith 
the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald  and 
Republic — to  the  Palo  Alto 
(Calif.)  Times. 

*  *  * 


James  O’Daniel,  assistant 
manager  of  the  Cincinnati  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra — to  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Post  and  Times-Star  as 
amusement  editor. 

«  *  * 

Margaret  Lee,  a  memlier  of 
the  paper’s  staff  since  1944 — 
named  editor  of  the  Northfield 
(Minn.)  News. 

4c  4C  4c 

Earl  Wilson,  former  editor- 
publisher  of  the  Seal  Beach 
(Calif.)  Leisure  World  News — 
returned  to  Freedom  News¬ 
papers  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Orange  (Calif.)  Daily  News, 
succeeding  .Art  Winslow,  who 
resigned. 

*  *  * 

Dominic  Sama — to  the  re¬ 
write  staff  at  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer,  from  the  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Blade. 

*  «  * 

Larry  Kagen — to  the  tele¬ 
graph  desk,  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin,  from  Plainfield  (N.  J.) 
Courier-News. 

*  *  * 

John  Waller — to  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin  telegraph  desk. 


Loyal  Phillips  resigned  as 
publisher  of  the  Ocala  (Fla.) 
Star-Banner  to  be  a  consultant 
to  another  newspaper  in  the 
South.  Ralph  Sanders,  vice- 
president  of  Perry  Printing 
Process  Co. — placed  in  charge  of 
the  Star-Banner. 

*  * 

Paul  AI.  Van  Kolken — 
named  .AP  correspondent  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Alich. 
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Oakland  Trib 

{Confirmed  from  page  15) 


inter-departmental  awareness 
l)efore  embarking  on  new  activi¬ 
ties,  Morrisey  remarked. 

In  taking  a  corporate  ap¬ 
proach  instead  of  relying  on 
isolated  departmental  thinking, 
the  Tribune  l)elieves  nothing 
should  be  taken  for  granted  and 
everyone’s  ideas  shall  be  wel¬ 
comed. 

Once  plans  are  formulated, 
the  entire  organization  swings 
into  participation  as  a  unit.  For 
a  major  operation,  a  second  team 
is  formed  to  review  results 
regularly. 

Oitiqiio  FullitH 

A  makeup  critique  team  ex¬ 
amined  every  edition  as  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  paper  was 
changed.  It  was  composed  of  as¬ 
sistant  department  heads. 

.An  .Action  Line  item  that  blos¬ 
somed  into  a  full-blown  promo¬ 
tion  of  importance  to  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  newspaper  illus¬ 
trates  the  Tribune’s  corporate 
approach. 

When  a  woman  reader  asked 
just  when  it  was  that  Harry 
Houdini  escaped  from  a  strait- 
jacket  while  hanging  feet  first 
from  the  Tribune  Tower,  the 
Tribune  reported  the  date  was 
Feb.  22,  1923. 

On  reading  the  item,  Steve 
Baker,  professional  escape  artist 
known  as  The  Great  Gerhardt, 
wrote  .Action  Line  saying  he 
would  like  to  duplicate  Hou- 
dini’s  feat  on  the  anniversary 
date. 

Multiple  Kesulls 

That  sent  the  executive  man¬ 
agers  into  consultation,  gave  the 
Tribune  a  five-column  announce¬ 
ment  story  and  pressed  adver¬ 
tising/plans  departments  into 
action  along  with  editorial  to 
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promote  the  performance  as  a 
civic  downtown  and  Tribune 
event. 

The  .Action  Line  project  pro¬ 
vided  another  measurement  of 
basic  service  performed  by  the 
newspaper.  Pre-planned  to  in¬ 
clude  page  one  color  for  its  first 
week  as  well  as  a  special  cen- 
trex  phone  center,  it  brought  in 
as  many  as  (iOO  phone  calls  a 
day.  The  flow  of  letters  reached 
scores  a  day  in  the  same  brief 
period  and  hundreds  followed. 

The  Tribune’s  basic  public 
service  activities  during  the  past 
few  years  include  advancement 
of  such  projects  as  the  new 
County  Coliseum  and  Sports 
.Arena,  a  $20,0()0,()()()  expansion 
of  the  Oakland  International 
.Airport,  the  Oakland  Museum, 
and  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit 
now  under  construction,  said 
Senator  Knowland.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  personally  participated  in 
these  and  a  long  list  of  other 
civic  activities  by  serving  in 
various  leadership  capacities. 

Sections  ('.liunged 

In  developing  a  “new”  prod¬ 
uct,  the  Tribune  this  year  pro¬ 
vided  a  redesigned  nameplate 
area,  indented  columns  without 
rules,  shifted  an  expanded  index 
to  page  two,  beneath  a  two- 
column  “News  in  Brief,”  pro¬ 
vided  more  inside  news  columns 
and  fixed  locations  for  editorial, 
radio-tv'  and  the  comics. 

The  financial  pages  were 
placed  in  a  section  apart  from 
sports  to  enable  the  expansion  of 
lK)th  sections  and  because  sur¬ 
veys  showed  high  women’s  inter¬ 
est  in  stocks,  Manolis  explained. 

The  daily  schedule  was  re¬ 
duced  from  sev’en  to  five  edi¬ 
tions.  This  will  provide  later 
news  cov’erage  and  for  all 
readers  and  stock  quotations  for 
suburban  areas,  and  leave  the 
coverage  of  minor  local  hap¬ 
penings  to  suburban  newspapers, 
said  Still. 

Refinements  ranged  to  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  two-point  leading 
after  each  paragraph,  reported 
McIntosh,  head  of  a  production 
organization  that  boasts  a  sec¬ 
ond  generation  computer  as  well 
as  a  growing  supply  of  equip¬ 
ment  with  Tribune-customized 
features. 

8  Nck  Sections 

The  plant’s  retail  advertising 
is  now  98  percent  set  on  “cold 
type.”  News  copy  flows  through 
TTS  tape  for  justification  on  its 
1130  IBM  computer.  There  are 
five  press  lines  of  four  units 
each. 

Editorial  color  includes  spot 
news  as  well  as  regular  weekday 
color  on  market  and  fashion 
sections. 

There  are  10  new  columnists. 
Eight  new  sections  as  well  as 


sev'en  annual  sections  also  have 
been  added  during  the  past  six 
years. 

The  modernization  program 
embraces  all  phases  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  operation  of  a  news¬ 
paper  which  feels  the  product 
should  never  l)e  dull  and  should 
ev'er  lie  geared  to  family  read¬ 
ing. 

The  full  team  effort  is  l)eing 
applied  to  a  two-county  “Metro¬ 
politan  Oakland”  market  which 
now  reports  1,578,500  residents 
with  $1.7  billion  in  annual  retail 
sales. 

Tribune  studies  forecast  a 
1980  population  of  more  than 
two  million,  almost  double  the 
1900  population. 

Gains  I.istcil 

In  claiming  50  percent  cover¬ 
age  of  the  present  market,  the 
Tribune  reports  a  daily  circula¬ 
tion  increase  of  14,950  and  of 
10,804  Sunday  since  the  1901 
.ABC.  The  Tribune  is  87  percent 
home-delivered. 

.A  10,037, 5G4-line  advertising 
increase  since  1901  is  shown  in 
the  1900  Media  Records  report. 

The  executive  management 
program  of  the  1450-employe 
organization  is  permeating  every 
nook  of  the  plant.  Those  ideas 
not  provided  at  the  top  level  are 
emanating  among  personnel. 

Suggestions  placed  in  eight 
boxes  receive  the  full  review  of 
a  board  of  executives  represent¬ 
ing  every  department. 

This  cross-filing  of  suggestions 
gives  a  wide  range  to  employe 
proposals.  .And  the  windows 
throughout  the  entire  plant  were 
washed  promptly  when  this  idea 
was  advanced  from  several 
areas. 

The  era  of  innovation  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  executive  team 
selected  and  directed  by  Senator 
Knowland  is  reflected  in  an 
eight-page  listing. 

The  newspaper  developments 
range  from  a  five-cent  per  sub¬ 
scriber  increase  for  newspaper- 
boys  to  24  major  writing  and 
photography  awards  won  in  1900 
by  180-man  editorial  team;  from 
a  roof  top  lanai  for  employes  to 
twice  weekly  youth  sections  of 
three  pages  each. 

The  newspaper  is  continuing 
to  make  studies  to  determine 
what  other  measures  are  desir¬ 
able  to  improve  the  Tribune  and 
to  assist  the  area,  Knowland 
said. 

• 

Big  Loan  Busiiie^is 

The  Credit  Union  at  the  New 
York  Tiviea  does  a  big  banking 
business.  In  1905,  almost  4,000 
Times  employes  who  are  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  CU  borrowed  more 
than  $0  million  in  loans  ranging 
from  $100  to  $3,000.  Last  year 
the  CU  paid  out  $130,000  in 
dividends. 


Girl  Wilis  Scholarsliip 
For  Abortion  Report 

San  Francisco 

Melodie  L.  Bowsher,  20-year- 
old  junior  majoring  in  technical 
joumalism  at  Kansas  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  won  first  place  in  the 
January  Investigative  and/or 
Interpretative  Writing  competi¬ 
tion  of  the  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Foundation’s  Journalism 
Award  Program. 

Miss  Bowsher,  staff  writer  for 
her  campus  newspaper,  the  Col¬ 
legian,  i-eceived  a  $501)  scholar¬ 
ship  for  her  article  about  the 
problem  of  abortion  among  col¬ 
lege  coeds. 

Mrs.  Jeraldine  W.  Browm, 
-senior  at  the  University  of 
Florida,  placed  second  and  re- 
ceive<l  a  $400  scholarship  for 
her  report  on  the  relationship 
between  police  and  the  Negro 
in  Gainesville. 

Tieil  for  third  jdace  were  J. 
Wayne  Silva,  senior,  Fresno 
State  College,  and  Sharon  K. 
Roseberry,  senior.  University  of 
Iowa.  Each  received  a  $275 
scholarship. 

Bruce  V.  Chailwick,  sopho¬ 
more,  Syracuse  University, 
placed  fifth  and  won  a  $1M 
scholarship. 

• 

AP  Assigns  8  Men 
To  Photo  Task  Force 

.An  .Associated  Press  task  force 
of  photographers  has  been 
formed  as  a  mobile  unit  ready 
to  work  on  a  major  news  story 
or  special  photo  project.  Eight 
.AP  photographers,  based  in  bu¬ 
reaus  around  the  country,  were 
named  to  the  task  force.  They 
are:  Eddie  .Adams,  New  York; 
Henry  Burroughs  and  Bob 
Daugherty,  Washington;  Jim 
Bourdier,  Miami;  Charles  Kelly, 
-Atlanta;  Bob  Scott,  Dallas; 
George  Brich,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Charles  Knoblock,  Chicago. 

Wes  Gallagher,  .AP  general 
manager,  said  the  photo  task 
force  will  operate  in  much  the 
same  way  as  its  counterpart,  the 
-AP  reporter  task  foice,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1905. 

• 

Piiblieilier  to  Manage 
Big  Printing  Gompany 

Torrance,  Calif. 

Glenn  W.  Pfeil,  publisher  of 
the  Torrance  Press-Herald,  has 
lieen  named  general  manager  of 
Rodgers  &  McDonald,  Los  -An¬ 
geles  printing  company. 

Reid  L.  Bundy  has  been 
named  as  co-publisher  of  the 
Torrance  pajier. 

Pfeil  will  lie  responsible  for 
l)oth  the  printing  and  newspaper 
divisions  at  Rodgers  &  McDonald 
while  continuing  as  publisher  of 
the  Press-Herald  and  Wilming¬ 
ton  Press-Journal. 
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Dog  bites  man. .  .that’s  news? 


Yes,  when  rabies  is  a  threat. 

And  aside  from  the  straight  news  angle,  the  news 
media  often  perform  a  vital  public  service  by  alerting 
the  community  to  the  presence  of  the  rabid  animal. 
Lederle  Laboratories,  too,  has  its  special  assignment 
in  such  a  news  break... delivering  the  antirabies 
serum. 

Because  the  rabies  virus  works  with  astonishing  speed 
in  the  victim’s  nervous  system,  antirabies  serum  must 
be  given  immediately.  Supplies  of  the  serum  are  on 
hand  at  strategically  located  depots  throughout  the 


country.  And,  if  additional  quantities  are  needed,  the 
Pearl  River  headquarters  is  ready  — night  or  day— to 
provide  the  serum  as  fast  as  planes  can  fly  it. 

Like  many  other  public  service  drugs,  the  serum  in¬ 
volves  long  and  costly  processes.  And  because  such 
drugs  are  used  on  comparatively  rare  occasions,  their 
sale  is  seldom  adequate  to  cover  invested  costs  in  re¬ 
search,  development,  manufacturing  or  distribution. 
As  it  is  with  the  news  media,  however,  public  service 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  pharmaceutical  prescription 
business. 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  •  A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Pearl  River,  New  York 


The  Weekly  Editor 


HA>D.SET  AM)  DISTAFF 


Bv  Paul  W.  Smith 


Marlintox,  W.  Va.  ation  to  cringe.  Eva  Grimes  re- 

Mrs.  Jane  Price  Sharp,  newly-  calls  the  most  notable  instance, 
named  president  of  the  West  “It  happened  on  a  W^ednesday 
Virginia  Press  Association,  has  night — printing  night  for  the 
been  running  the  Pocahontas  Times,”  Mrs.  Grimes  began.  “We 
Times,  a  weekly  here,  since  her  had  two  chases  (two  pages)  on 
father  died  in  1957.  Her  paper  the  flatbed  press.  Mrs.  Sharp 
is  possibly  the  only  regularly-  and  Miss  Withers  were  checking 
published  newspaper  east  of  the  the  proofs  and  Mrs.  Dever  here 
Mississippi  that  is  still  com-  was  adjusting  the  belt.  We’re  not 
pletely  hand  set.  really  sure  of  how  it  all  hap- 

The  Pocahontas  Times  is  an  pened.  I  think  we  had  left  a  key 
important  part  of  life  in  Poca-  in  one  of  the  chases.  Maxine 
hontas  County.  It  is  as  useful  (Dever)  slid  the  belt  dressing 
and  effective  as  it  is  old-  over  on  the  pulley,  and  the  press 
fashioned.  It  has  a  press  run  of  started  and  caught  the  key.  Two 
4,000  and  has  subscribers  in  full  chases  were  sent  flying 
every  state,  with  the  possible  through  the  machinery  of  the 
exception  of  Hawaii.  As  citizens  press.” 
moved  out  of  the  area  during 

the  economic  recessions,  they  ‘Shot  to  Pieces' 

maintained  their  subscriptions  The  four  women  in  the  com- 
to  the  Times.  Citizens  in  and  posing  room — the  complete  staff 
around  Marlinton  depend  heavily  —then  watched  about  30,000 
on  the  Times  office  for  communi-  pieces  of  foundry  type  fly 
cation,  classified  advertising  and  through  the  air— ^three  days’ 
job  printing.  work  shot  to  pieces. 

Moreover,  the  Times  has  re-  ..jt  ,,.35  i^^ky  we  had  taken 
fleeted  almost  80  years  of  living  proof  pages,”  Mrs.  Grimes  con- 
and  working  in  P^ahontas  tinned  her  story.  “We  sent  that 
County.  It  began  printing  in  jsgue  away  to  be  printed  by  off- 
Huntersville,  the  old  county  seat,  ^et.  What  a  mess  to  clean  up 

188—.  tlimiorVi  f  'V\rr\o  wnc  coaffora/l  in 


MRS.  JANE  PRICE  SHARP,  Pocahontas  Times  editor,  leaves  the 
office  late  in  the  afternoon  for  a  quick  supper.  The  work  load  often 
requires  that  she  return  to  her  duties  at  night. 


Babcock  flatbed  press  is  the 
heart  of  the  operation.  It  can 
print  1,000  24  x  36  inch  sheets 
(two  pages)  per  hour.  One  side 
is  printed  on  Monday  and  the 
other  on  Wednesday.  The  format 
is  eight  12-em  columns.  An  addi-  " 
tional  two-page  insert  is  printed 
for  about  half  the  editions. 

Though  the  second  section  is 
hand  set  and  proofed  on  the  flat- 
lied,  the  printing  in  the  last  few 
months  has  been  done  by  offset  posing  room, 
in  a  nearby  town,  in  order  to  “Father  bought  a  Linotype  in 
save  time.  1902,  but  it  gave  him  so  much 

.An  old  platen  press  sets  in  the  trouble  that  he  sent  it  back.  It’s 
back  corner  and  is  used  for  job  a  very  sentimental  thing,  setting 
printing,  especially  near  the  end  by  hand  and  using  the  old  flat- 
of  each  week.  A  large  folder  lied  press.  There  aren’t  many  of 
stands  behind  the  press  and  a  them  left.  Then,  too,  the  girls 
hot  casting  mold  is  used  for  don’t  all  break  down  at  once  like 
advertising  mats.  a  machine.  Also,  it’s  hard  to  get 

Six  banks  of  type  and  an  old  immediate  service  on 
Reliance  paper  cutter  occupy  < 

much  of  the  front  of  the  room,  we  were  going  to  buy  new  equip- 
Mrs.  Grimes,  Mrs.  Dever  and  ment,  it  would  be  hard  to  decide 
Mrs.  McLaughlin  have  memor-  what  machines  to  invest  in.  One 
ized  the  location  of  spacers  and  has  a  difficult  time  keeping  up  The 
of  each  letter  of  the  various  sizes  with  the  latest  developments  in 
and  faces  in  the  unmarked  cases,  printing.  He  buys  a  machine  one  town 
They  know  stories  about  drop-  year  and  finds  it  outmoded  the 
ping  type  that  would  cause  the  next.  They  say  you  can  hear  for  13  years.  She  keeps  up  with 
makeup  man  on  a  Linotype  oper-  the  new  machinery  hum,  ‘buy  the  subscriptions  and  sets  type. 


Well,  that’s  the  last  birthday  oiling.  The  presses  and  folder  setting  type  for  five  years.  “I 
ant  to  celebrate  that  way,”  are  well-built  and  simple  enough  didn’t  work  here  long  before  I 
Mrs.  Grimes  joked.  that  a  lathe  and  welder  can  keep  realized  I  couldn’t  spell— or 

w,  .  .  us  going.  This  new  machinery  separate  words  either,"  she 

Ideas  About  Aulomal.o,,  ^  technician  sold  along  laughed.  “But  I  caught  on.” 

Mrs.  Sharp  has  definite  ideas  with  it  to  keep  it  running.  Miss  Evelyn  Withers  has 

about  automation  in  the  com-  “We  try  to  hold  the  press  run  worked  on  the  Times  almost  22 

at  4,000.  However,  we’re  not  years.  She  does  advertising 
unreasonable  about  innovations,  make-up,  proofreading  and  ad- 
Since  mailing  takes  more  time  vertising  bookkeeping, 
than  any  other  step,  and  since  Mrs.  Stella  McLaughlin  has 
we  had  to  add  zip  code  numbers,  been  on  the  staff  for  yesTS. 
we  spent  about  $4,000  this  sum-  She  sets  type  and  runs  the  job 
mer  for  an  Addressograph  and  press, 
a  Graphotype.  Also,  we  have  .  1  ■»  i- 

replaced  the  old  coal  stove  with  Editorial  Policy 

an  automatic  oil  heater.  But,  Mrs.  Sharp  commented  on  her 
...... ....V,  w.  press  "'c’rc  riot  interested  in  going  paper’s  policies,  “I  run  editorials 

equipment  in  this  area.  But  if  into  debt  for  the  sake  of  being  occasionally.  When  father  ran 

■  "  ’ - ■“  modem.”  the  paper,  he  kept  a  very  lively 

A  contest  going  with  the  Republi- 

**”’*^”  can  weekly  down  the  str«t 

four  women  on  Mrs.  However,  in  a  small  community, 
Sharp’s  staff  are  all  long-time  one  gets  things  done  by  aslung 

_ _  residents.  Mrs.  Maxine  for  them,  rather  than 

Dever  has  worked  on  the  Times  writing.  It  doesn’t  help  to  pick 

on  people.  In  our  position  we 
see  both  sides  of  local  questions 
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THE  FIVE  STAFF  members  of  the  Pocahontas  Times  are  all  long-time  town  residents  and  have  periods  of  tenure 
ranging  from  two  to  22  years.  They  are,  from  left,  Maxine  Dever,  Eva  Grimes,  Jane  Sharp  (editor]  Stella 

McLaughlin  and  Evelyn  Withers. 


and  things  aren’t  usually  as  bad 
as  one  side  would  have  us  be¬ 
lieve.  I  find  that  I  can  be  for 
one  side  without  tearing  down 
the  other.  Our  primaries  get  hot 
here,  but  we  try  not  to  say  any¬ 
thing  in  the  primary  that  we’ll 
be  sorry  for  in  the  general  elec¬ 
tion.  But  we  regularly  cover  the 
courthouse,  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  office  and  towm  council  meet¬ 
ings,  to  name  a  few. 

“We  play  up  the  achievements 
of  our  high  school  graduates, 
hoping  to  inspire  the  other  stu¬ 
dents,  for  education  is  very  im¬ 
portant  to  our  young  people  here. 
We  usually  play  down  unfor¬ 
tunate  deaths  because  we  feel  it 
only  reminds  the  family  of  their 
trouble.  Everyone  knows  about 
a  death  before  we  get  to  press 
anyway.  It  takes  a  good  deal  of 
tact  and  know  how  to  keep  the 
operation  running  smoothly. 

“When  dad  was  writing,  there 
was  always  speculation  on 
whether  there  were  any  panthers 
left  in  the  county.  He  gave  big 
play  to  stories  of  panther  hunts 
in  his  ‘Field  Notes’.  There  are 
still  some  bears  and  they  occa¬ 
sionally  kill  some  sheep.  This 
can  be  serious  since  we  raise 
some  of  the  highest  quality  w’ool 
in  the  country.  So,  a  bear  hunt 
is  a  gala  affair  and  if  I  can  get 
an  occasional  bear  story.  I’m 
satisfied. 

,\s  for  the  future  of  the  paper, 
Mrs.  Sharp  said  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  go  to  her  nephew,  a  teacher 
in  Marlinton. 

“They  tease  us  at  the  press 
association  meetings  about  being 
60  years  behind  time,  but  it 
doesn’t  make  much  difference  if 
I  don’t  do  things  the  way  they’re 
supposed  to  be  done.  We  don’t 
try  to  be  too  fancy,”  Mrs.  Sharp 
concluded.  “We’re  just  a  typical 
country  newspaper,  and  we  en¬ 
joy  it.” 

Tlie  First  Editor 

The  paper’s  first  editor  was 
J.  B.  Canfield.  Mrs.  Sharp’s 
grandfather  bought  the  paper 
in  1892  and  moved  it  to  Marlin- 
ton.  He  was  a  minister  and  wrote 
voluminously.  The  Times,  there- 
1 1  fore,  was  an  outlet  for  his  liter¬ 
ary  w'ork.  As  a  second  motive,  it 
gave  his  sons  something  to  do 
and  was  a  means  of  earning 
money  to  attend  college.  In  1906, 
Mrs.  Sharp’s  father.  Cal  Price, 
bought  his  brother’s  interest  and 
provided  the  editorial  backing 
until  his  death.  After  being 
honored  on  national  radio  as 
“typical  country  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  in  the  United  States,”  Cal 
Price  had  a  state  park  named  in 
recognition  of  his  conservation 
service  to  West  Virginia. 

Wallace  Knight  of  the 
Charleston  Gazette  then  wrote, 
“For  more  than  a  half  century 
Cal . . .  has  written  expertly  and 


lovingly  about  hunting,  fishing 
and  nature ;  has  been  a  good 
friend  and  neighbor  to  everj'one 
in  his  region.” 

“Father  was  a  great  lover  of 
nature,”  Mrs.  Sharp  noted.  The 
office  of  the  Pocahontas  Times, 
a  study  in  itself,  reflects  the 
interest  he  had  in  local  archeol¬ 
ogy  and  history.  The  outer  office 
is  stacked  with  cases  of  indian 
arrowheads,  rock  and  wood 
samples,  stuffed  animals,  old 
printing  tools  and  antique  guns 
— all  covered  with  a  very  re¬ 
spectable  blanket  of  dust.  An¬ 
cient  photographs  and  docu¬ 
ments,  and  new  boxes  of  paper 
stock  add  to  the  atmosphere  of 


Dr.  Siebert  to  Retire 
As  Dean  of  College 

East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Dr.  Fred  S.  Siebert,  communi¬ 
cations  educator  and  authority 
in  copyright  law,  will  retire 
July  1  from  his  duties  as  dean 
of  Michigan  State  University’s 
College  of  Communication  Arts. 
He  will  continue  on  the  faculty 
as  research  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 

He  joined  MSU  in  1957  as 
director  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  after  30  years  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  the  last 
16  years  as  professor  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  School  of  Journalism 
and  Communications.  He  also 
served  two  years  as  acting  direc¬ 
tor  of  Illinois’  Institute  of  Com¬ 
munications  Research. 


the  country  editor’s  office.  A 
glance  at  the  bookshelves  reveals 
reference  works  such  as  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  American 
Historical  Society. 

‘Prellier  Every  Day’ 

Much  of  the  paper’s  popular¬ 
ity  must  be  due  to  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  staff  and  its 
readership.  While  Mrs.  Sharp 
was  explaining  how  the  Addres- 
sograph  speeded  up  the  produc¬ 
tion  time,  a  78-year-old  gentle¬ 
man,  wearing  a  suede  leather 
jacket,  came  into  the  office  to 
place  an  ad.  He  caught  sight  of 
Mrs.  Dever,  and  remarked, 
“You’re  getting  prettier  every 


Spelling  Bee  Cited 

Passaic,  N.  J. 

The  Herald-News  was  honored 
recently  by  the  New  Jersey 
Chapter  of  the  Public  Relations 
Society  of  America  for  its  in¬ 
terest  in  education  and  the  com¬ 
munity  through  the  sponsorship 
of  its  annual  Spelling  Bee.  Rich¬ 
ard  Drukker,  president-publisher 
of  the  Herald-News,  accepted 
the  plaque. 

• 

Heads  Sports  Writers 

Milt  Northrop,  sports  editor, 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican, 
has  been  elected  president  of 
Connecticut  Sports  Writers’  Al¬ 
liance,  succeeding  William  T. 
Guthrie,  sports  editor.  New 
Haven  Journal-Courier. 


day.  If  you  weren’t  married  I’d 
want  a  date  with  you!” 

“Oh,  go  on,”  Mrs.  Dever  re¬ 
torted.  “You  have  all  the  girls 
you  can  take  care  of  now.” 

This  is  the  kind  of  atmosphere 
that  prevails. 

“We  got  a  call  from  a  woman 
not  long  ago,”  Mrs.  Sharp  re¬ 
called,  “who  wanted  us  to  place 
the  following  ad:  ‘Be  it  here¬ 
with  known  that  my  husband, 
on  this  day,  has  sw’orn  before  a 
local  notary  public  that  he  will 
not  take  another  drink  before 
one  year  from  this  date.* 

“We  would  have  run  it  if  her 
husband  had  brought  it  in  him¬ 
self,”  Mrs.  Sharp  added. 


400  Papers  Distribute 
AP  News  Book  for  ’66 

“The  World  in  1966,”  the  third 
news  annual  produced  by  the 
Associated  Press,  is  off  the  press. 
Distribution  has  begun  by  more 
than  400  AP  member  new’s- 
papers. 

The  9%  X  13-inch  hard-cover 
volume  has  288  pages.  It  covers 
the  year  month  by  month  in 
narrative  form,  and  in  addition, 
offers  a  section  of  almanac  in¬ 
formation. 

“The  World  in  1966,”  is  avail¬ 
able  to  AP  newspapers  at  $2.10  a 
copy,  plus  transportation.  The 
retail  price  is  $3  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  either  handle  sales  directly 
to  their  readers  or  have  readers 
send  their  requests  to  an  AP 
mail  order  house. 
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Hanging 
Out  A  New 
Nameplate 

Bv  Edmund  C.  Arnold 


The  sacred est  (for^ve  me, 
Roy  Copperud!)  of  newspaper 
sacred  cows  is  the  nameplate  or 
flag.  To  suggest  even  minor 
changes  (like  dropping  the  pe¬ 
riod  off  The  New  York  Times.) 
brings  shock  waves  from  the 
publisher’s  office  to  the  farthest 
rural  correspondent. 

So,  changing  not  only  the  flag 
but  the  whole  doggone  name  of 
a  newspaper  entitles  Publisher 
Robert  N.  Brown  to  the  Type- 
metal  Star  with  the  TTS  Tape 
Cluster. 

An  E&P  story  (Jan.  21)  told 
about  the  change  in  name  from 
Columbus  (Ind.)  Evening  Re¬ 
publican  to  plain  The  Republic. 
If  you  want  the  rationale,  look 
it  up  on  page  34. 

We’re  here  concerned  with  the 
typographic  aspects  of  the 
change.  Brother  B.  gets  our 
huzzahs  for  three  things: 

1.  The  courage  to  make  the 
change; 

2.  The  commissioning  of  a 
qualified  artist  to  design  the  new 
flag; 

3.  Excellent  taste  in  his 
choice. 

These  are  the  requisites  of  a 
good  nameplate:  It  must  be 
legible,  distinctive,  appropriate 
and  versatile. 

The  new  nameplate  is  set  in  a 
Transitional  Roman  face  that  is 
reminiscent  of  some  excellent 
Jeffersonian  -  era  American 
faces.  The  eagle  has  a  fine  Fed¬ 
eralist  flavor;  it  is  crisp  and 
contemporary  in  execution  but 
it  harmonizes  beautifully  with 
the  type. 

The  flag  is  set  off  by  extreme 
Oxford  rules.  The  artist  has 
broken  the  ancient  axiom  with 
good  results.  The  axiom:  The 
thin  rule  of  the  Oxford  should 
point  to  the  type  elements  it  en¬ 
closes.  So  the  Oxfords  are  “up¬ 
side  down”  on  this  nameplate. 
But  the  effect  is  good;  proving 
it  pays — on  rare  occasion — to 
violate  the  “law”. 

The  folio  lines  are  set  in  three 
lines  in  the  left  ear  in  10-point 
body  type.  They  balance  the 
weather  ear  at  the  right.  The 
playing  do^^m  of  Columbus,  Ind. 
is  deliberate,  to  emphasize  the 
Republic’s  role  as  an  area  news¬ 
paper. 

I  think  you’ll  agree  that  this 
nameplate  is  legible,  distinctive 
and  appropriate.  You’ll  have  to 
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take  my  word  for  it  that  it’s 
equally  versatile.  On  the  letter¬ 
head  and  business  cards  of  the 
paper,  the  type  is  in  a  brownish 
gray  with  the  eagle  in  biack.  On 
carrier  bags  the  whole  element 
is  in  black;  on  tubes  it’s  in 
white.  In  all  instances  it  re¬ 
tains  the  first  three  character¬ 
istics. 

This  is  obviou.sly  a  job  that 


lAPA  Asks  Damages 
For  ‘Occupied’  Paper 

The  Inter  .American  Press 
Association  has  asked  President 
Lorenzo  Guerrero  of  Nicaragua 
to  compensate  the  newspaper  La 
Prensa  of  Manag^ua  for  damages 
and  losses  suffered  during  its 
10-day  occupation  by  the  Nation¬ 
al  Guard,  and  to  see  that  its 
editor  and  publisher,  Pedro  J. 
Chamorro,  has  a  fair  trial. 

La  Prensa’s  plant  was  taken 
over  Jan.  23,  the  day  after  a 
bloody  clash  between  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  and  oppositionists 
headed  by  Chamorro  and  other 
leaders.  Chamorro  was  arrested 
and  indicted  under  charges  of 
subversion  and  terrorism. 

La  Prensa  was  returned  to 
Xavier  Chamorro,  Pedro  Joa¬ 
quin’s  brother  and  the  assistant 
editor  of  the  paper,  on  Feb.  1 
and  reappeared  the  following 
day.  Xavier  Chamorro  told  the 
lAPA  that  its  total  losses 
amounted  to  $23,642,  as  follows: 
$9,714  in  cash  and  objects. 


could  be  done  only  by  a  profes¬ 
sional.  But  in  the  final  stages, 
the  actual  choice  had  to  be  made 
by  the  publisher.  The  one  he 
made  demonstrates  his  good  eye 
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ARNOLD’S  ANCIENT  AXI¬ 
OM:  You  can  change  the  trade¬ 
mark  when  the  need  arises.  Ask 
International  Harvester,  Olin 
Chemical  .  .  .  and  The  Republic. 


$10,428  in  salaries  paid  to  em¬ 
ployes  during  the  10-day  sus¬ 
pension,  and  $3,500  in  loss  of 
earnings. 

• 

RIT  Changes  Name 
Of  Photography  Unit 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Name  changes  within  Roches¬ 
ter  Institute  of  Technology’s 
College  of  Graphic  Arts  and 
Photography  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Dean  C.  B.  Neblette. 

The  photography  school  is 
now  known  as  the  School  of 
Photographic  Arts  and  Sciences. 

RIT  offers  a  bachelor  of  fine 
arts  degree  in  Illustrative  pho¬ 
tography,  bachelor  and  master 
of  science  degrees  in  photo¬ 
graphic  science  and  instrumen¬ 
tation,  and  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  professional  photog¬ 
raphy. 

Dean  Neblette  also  announced 
the  Graphic  Arts  Research  De¬ 
partment  has  been  changed  to 
Center  to  separate  it  from  a 
regular  teaching  department. 
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Copy  Editing 
Required  in 
PR  Course 


Utica,  N.  Y. 

Public  relations  majors  at 
Utica  College  of  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  are  finding  out  that  no 
matter  how  sophisticated  the  job, 
a  good  PR  practitioner  has  to  be 
proficient  in  copy  editing,  and 
understand  the  pressures  of  desk 
work. 

He  has  to  if  he  wants  to  pass 
Professor  John  Behrens’  editing 
in  public  relations  course. 

Sixteen  student  copy  editors 
recently  joined  deskmen  at  the 
Utica  Daily  Press,  a  morning 
daily,  to  work  the  5  p.m.  to  mid¬ 
night  shift.  Students  were  under 
the  direction  of  Managing  Editor 
Neal  Bintz. 

The  reactions  were  varied  but 
newspaper  people  and  students 
agreed  that  the  results  were  en¬ 
couraging.  “Newspaper  staff 
members  said  they  were  satis¬ 
fied  with  student  work  for  the 
most  part,”  Prof.  Behrens  said. 
“The  biggest  kick  for  the  stu¬ 
dents  was  matching  vocabularies 
with  deskmen  on  short  count 
heads.  I  was  pleased  with  the 
way  our  students  fit  into  the 
work  without  disrupting  the 
routine  or  flow  of  copy.” 

Student  comments  ranged 
from  surprise  to  disappointment. 
“It  was  more  fun  than  I  ex¬ 
pected,”  one  student  editor  said 
while  another  said  he  had 
changed  his  opinion  about  the 
necessity  of  such  experience.  “I 
have  a  better  idea  now  why  my 
professors  keep  telling  me  that 
I  need  newspaper  experience  be¬ 
fore  I  think  about  public  rela¬ 
tions.” 

A  third  student  said  he  found 
desk  work  dull  and  monotonous. 

The  project  will  l)e  continued 
in  conjunction  with  each  public 
relations  editing  class,  Prof, 
Behrens  added. 


Canadian  Paper 
On  Sale  in  Paris 

Montreal 

The  Montreal  morning  French- 
language  tabloid  newspaper 
Montreal  Matin  is  on  sale  at  a 
number  of  stands  in  Paris. 

Regent  Desjardins,  managing 
director  of  the  newspaper,  said 
it  is  the  first  time  that  a  Cana¬ 
dian  newspaper  is  handled 
through  Paris  news  stands. 

Air  Canada  handles  the  ship¬ 
ments  daily  and  “the  largest 
French-language  morning  daily 
in  America”  goes  on  sale  in 
Paris  in  early  afternoon  at  the 
price  of  one  franc. 
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Roy  Roberts 
Of  K.C.  Star 
Dies  at  79 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Roy  A.  Roberts,  who  stamped 
his  personality  on  the  Kansas 
City  Star  in  56  years  with  the 
newspaper,  died  (Feb.  23)  aged 
79.  He  entered  a  hospital  here 
last  fall  for  treatment  of  a  car¬ 
diac  condition. 

Robert."?  moved  into  semi-re¬ 
tirement  in  1963  by  stepping 
down  as  president,  editor  and 
general  manager  and  retired  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Star  on  Jan.  1,  1965.  He  started 
his  long  career  delivering  news¬ 
papers  in  this  city  at  the  age  of 
nine. 

In  the  37  years  that  he  guided 
the  Star  from  the  southeast  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  newsroom,  he  ap¬ 
plied  his  inexhaustable  zest  to 
almost  every  phase  of  the  op¬ 
eration.  “I’ll  always  be  a  re¬ 
porter,”  he  once  said.  “Before 
Tm  anything  else.  I’m  still  a 
fellow  looking  for  a  story.” 
While  under  his  direction,  the 
Star  won  five  Pulitzer  prizes. 

Roberts  w'as  bom  in  Musco- 
tah,  Kan.,  the  son  of  a  Congre¬ 
gational  minister.  In  1908, 
after  the  death  of  his  father  and 
one  semester  short  of  gradua¬ 
tion,  he  dropped  out  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas  to  support  his 
mother,  four  sisters  and  a 
brother. 

He  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Lawrence  (Kans.)  Journal- 
World  and  within  a  year  was 
hired  as  a  reporter  by  the  Star 
at  $22-a-w'eek. 

A  year  later  he  w’as  in  Jeffer¬ 
son  City  covering  the  Missouri 
Legislature  and  for  the  next  few 
years,  he  rotated  between  Jeffer¬ 
son  City  and  Washington,  writ¬ 
ing  about  politics. 

In  1915,  Roberts  took  over  the 
Star’s  Washington  bureau  and 
remained  there  until  1928  when 
I  he  became  managing  editor.  His 
I  election  as  president  and  gen- 
^  eral  manager  came  on  Feb.  8, 
1947. 

As  a  reporter  he  had  covered 
every  national  convention  from 
the  Bull  Moose  convention  of 
1912.  While  he  described  him¬ 
self  primarily  as  “a  man  looking 
for  a  story,”  and  “just  a  big  fat 
country  boy,”  his  activities  often 
took  him  into  the  inner  councils 
of  Republican  Party  strategy  on 
the  national  level. 

He  was  the  paper’s  new’s  ex¬ 
ecutive  for  19  years:  in  the  de¬ 
pression,  during  the  battle  with 
the  Pendergast  political  machine 
for  control  of  City  Hall,  and 
during  World  War  II, 
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Roy  A.  Roberts 

Under  Roberts’  direction  in 
the  1930s,  the  Star  fought  a 
decade-long  battle  with  the  Pen¬ 
dergast  machine,  chipping  away 
with  stories  of  corruption,  vote 
fraud  and  criminal  influence. 
When  the  machine  fell  in  1938, 
it  was  Roberts’  biggest  victory. 

Roberts  was  a  friend  of  Her¬ 
bert  Hoover,  Harry  Truman — 
even  during  the  times  when  the 
Republican-leaning  Star  opposed 
him — Dwight  Eisenhower  and 
Lyndon  Johnson. 

He  sought  out  Eisenhower 
after  World  War  II  and  wrote  a 
front-page  story  to  the  effect 
that  Eisenhower  would  not  be  a 
candidate  for  President.  Those 
who  knew  the  editor  as  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  most  intimate  friend  in 
civil  life  took  the  Roberts  story 
as  gospel.  But  by  1950  Roberts 
was  booming  Eisenhower  for  the 
Republican  Presidential  nomina¬ 
tion.  Two  years  later  he  was  to 
see  his  candidate  elected. 

Personal  Tour 

When  President  Johnson  vis¬ 
ited  Kansas  City  to  see  Harry 
Truman  who  was  hospitalized, 
Johnson  asked  that  a  phone  be 
brought  to  his  plane.  “I’ve  got 
to  call  Roy  before  I  leave,”  he 
said.  Roberts  later  visited  the 
White  House  and  was  given  a 
personal  tour  by  Johnson. 

Roberts’  per.sonaI  trademarks 
were  a  big  cigar  in  his  mouth,  a 
paunch  that  varied  from  200  to 
more  than  300  pounds  and  a 
back-slapping  heartiness.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  stock¬ 
holders  among  the  employes 
who,  in  1926,  formed  the  Kansas 
City  Star  Co.  and  purchased  the 
paper  from  the  heirs  of  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Rockhill  Nelson  estate.  He 
and  a  group  of  employes  bor¬ 
rowed  heavily  to  buy  the  paper 
for  $ll-million.  It  is  still  owned 
by  employes,  with  none  holding 
more  than  15  percent  of  the 
stock.  Roberts  held  an  estimated 
8  percent. 

In  1953  Roberts  and  another 
executive  were  indicted  in  a 
Federal  anti-trust  suit  which 
subsequently  led  to  the  company 
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divesting  itself  of  radio  and 
television  interests.  Roberts  de¬ 
scribed  the  suit  as  being  “of  the 
shotgun  variety,”  and  contended 
that  advertising  rates  in  the 
combined  properties  were  among 
the  lowest  in  the  country. 

Roberts  served  as  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  president  of  the 
Associateti  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors  Association  and  as  honoi’ary 
president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Roberts  married  Miss  Barbara 
Schw'artz  of  Natchez,  Miss.,  in 
1914  and  she  died  in  1952.  He 
married  Florence  G.  Ross, 
widow  of  Charles  Ross,  who  was 
press  secretary  to  President 
Ti-uman,  in  1953.  He  also  leaves 
a  daughter,  Mrs.  Theodore  Val¬ 
entine  of  Chester,  Conn.;  a 
brother,  Charles  Roberts  of 
Loveland,  Colo.;  a  sister,  Alice 
Lonberger  of  Springdale,  Ark., 
and  five  grandchildren. 


New  Daily  Becomes 
Edition  of  Old  One 

Pl’LLMAN,  Wash. 

Identity  of  the  Ptillman  News- 
Review  as  a  separate  daily  has 
been  lost,  but  its  publication  is 
being  continued  closely  along  the 
lines  as  before  and  the  news 
office  in  Pullman  remains  open. 

Pullman  subscribers  and  news¬ 
stand  buyers  of  the  six  after- 
noons-a-week  publication  now 
obtain  the  Pullman  News- Review 
edition  of  the  Daily  Idahonian. 
Production  remains  in  the  plant 
of  the  News-Review  Publishing 
Co.,  in  Moscow,  Idaho. 

The  News-Review'  edition  is 
including  remake  of  several 
pages  that  differ  from  the  Daily 
Idahonian  as  sold  in  Idaho. 

Since  publication  of  the  Pull¬ 
man  News-Review  was  started 
last  year,  Paul  Stoffel  and  asso¬ 
ciates  had  sold  the  weekly  Pull¬ 
man  Herald  to  the  Hagadone 
new'spaper  interests,  centering 
at  Coeur  d’Alene,  Idaho.  Stoffel 
has  left  Pullman  to  accept  an 
editor’s  post  on  the  Garden  Is¬ 
land,  a  Hagadone  newspaper  in 
Hawaii. 

The  Herald  continues  as  a 
weekly  in  the  plant  where  it  has 
been  published  for  several  dec¬ 
ades,  with  some  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  pages  being  done  in  Pull¬ 
man,  and  some  in  Coeur  d’Alene. 


Publisher  Honored 

Passaic,  N.  J. 

Richard  Drukker,  president- 
publisher  of  the  Herald-News, 
W’as  honored  recently  by  the 
Passaic  Lodge  1609,  B’nai  B’rith, 
The  Lodge’s  Community  Service 
Award  W’as  nresented  to  him  for 
his  “championship  of  urban 
renew’al.” 


Ullmaiin  Receives 
Cliris  Savage  Award 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

A  reporter  from  Indianapolis 
and  an  Indiana  University  soph¬ 
omore  from  South  Bend  are 
winners  of  the  1966  I.U.  Chris 
Sav'age  Awards  in  Journalism. 

Harrison  Ullman  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star  was  selected 
as  winner  of  the  professional 
category  for  “year-round  con¬ 
sistently  outstanding  reporting 
on  the  Indiana  scene.” 

Richard  Balough  of  South  Bend 
won  the  award  for  outstanding 
undergraduate  reporter  on  the 
Indiana  Daily  Student,  campus 
newspaper.  Presently  a  part- 
time  reporter  on  the  Blooming¬ 
ton  Herald-Telephone,  he  was 
an  intern  last  summer  at  the 
South  Bend  Tribune. 

Each  will  receive  $100  and  a 
replica  of  the  Savage  Memorial 
plaque  which  hangs  in  Ernie 
Pyle  Hall  where  Prof.  Savage 
taught  journalism. 

Ullman,  the  judges  said,  is 
“expert  at  examining  social  situ¬ 
ations  that  effect  the  people  of 
his  city  and  the  nation.” 

During  1966,  he  wrote  about 
the  problems  of  persons  who 
would  be  affected  by  construction 
of  an  interstate  highway  in 
Indianapolis,  the  changes  in¬ 
volved  in  consolidation  of  I.U. 
divisions  in  Indianapolis  on  an 
expanded  campus  at  the  Medical 
Center,  and  a  series  about  Watts 
in  California. 


Pioneer  Newsprint 
Mill  to  Be  Closed 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

International  Paper  Company 
will  shut  down  its  paper  mill 
here  April  15th,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  R.  C.  Masterman, 
general  manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Northern  Division. 

The  mill  was  built  in  1892  to 
make  newsprint.  Shortly  after 
World  War  I  it  was  converted 
to  produce  book  and  bond  papers 
using  sulphite  pulps  and  some 
de-inked  paper  stock.  Later 
changes  enabled  the  mill  to  pro¬ 
duce  specialty  papers. 

Employment  dropped  from 
800  to  just  under  400  employes 
in  the  last  four  years. 


Writer  Honored 

Denver 

Del  Carnes,  drama  editor  of 
the  Denver  Post,  was  honored  by 
the  Leyden-Chiles-Wickersham 
Post,  American  Legion,  for  his 
“Death  Valley  Days”  story  of 
America’s  first  Medal  of  Honor 
winner.  “The  Hero  of  Apache 
Pass”  tells  of  the  heroism  of  Lt. 
Bernard  Iiwin  in  action  against 
the  Indian  Chief  Cochise. 
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Is  Science  News  Read? 


By  James  B.  I^iiier! 

Aiisislanl  Profe>fior,  Deparliiicnl  of  Journalif^ni, 

Southern  Illinois  I’niversity 

There  has  been  an  overwhelming  explosion  of  scientific 
knowledge,  and  the  press  has  an  increasingly  important 
challenge  before  it  to  report  these  developments  so  that 
people  who  wouldn’t  know  a  cathode  from  a  microl)e — and 
who  shouldn’t  be  expected  to  know — can  understand. 

Public  understanding  is  important,  because  most  of  the 
money  for  science  comes  from  public  funds.  Further,  the 
long-term  social  and  political  effects  of  scientific  achievements 
should  be  watched  closely.  Sometimes  they  are  not  evident 
until  it  is  almost  too  late. 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  a  need  to  know  more  about  how 
the  press  can  better  serve  its  audience’s  need  for  science 
news.  Ironically,  this  is  one  area  where  there  is  little 
scientific  research.  But  what  little  there  is'  is  suggestive. 

A  significant  share  of  the  newspaper  audience  seems  to 
be  strongly  interested  in  reading  science  news,  especially 
when  it  concerns  medical  discoveries. 

In  a  well-known  survey  done  in  1957  for  the  National 
Association  of  Science  Writers,  37  per  cent  of  the  national 
sample  said  they  read  “all”  of  the  medical  news  in  the 
newspaper  and  28  percent  read  all  of  the  nonmedical 
science  news. 

These  readership  percentages  exceeded  those  for  almost 
all  other  news  categories,  including  crime,  national  politics, 
foreign  affairs,  sports  and  society.  Readership  of  medical 
news  was  exceeded  only  by  local  news  and  “people  in  the 
news.” 

It  was  clear  that  women  regardless  of  their  education, 
were  more  interested  in  medical  news  than  men.  And  men 
were  more  interested  in  non-medical  science  news  than  women. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

Medical  news  appears  to  l)e  a  strong  natural  attraction 
for  women,  perhaps  because  of  their  role  as  guardians  of 
family  health.  Significantly,  interest  in  medical  news  was 
not  strongly  affected  by  how  much  education  the  woman 
had.  And  they  wanted  more  of  this  news.  It  is  possible 
running  more  of  this  kind  of  news  could  attract  female 
readers,  who  have  usually  trailed  men  in  newspaper 
readership. 

But  this  survey  was  done  nearly  10  years  ago — l)efore 
Sputnik  and  the  U.S.  satellites,  before  the  manned  orbital 
flights,  before  such  things  as  ominous  medical  bulletins  on 
smoking  and  lung  cancer.  Can  we  be  certain  that  these 
results  describe  current  national  interest  in  science  news? 

Last  June,  the  Omaha  World-Heraldr  asked  readers  how 
often  they  read  various  kinds  of  news,  and  both  science 
and  medical  news  were  among  them.  Again,  men  read  more 
non-medical  science  news,  women  read  more  medical  news 
and,  ov'erall,  medical  news  was  read  by  more  people  than 
non-medical  science  news.  Given  differences  in  the  questions, 
the  percentages  are  quite  consistent  with  the  1957  results. 

.Actually,  the  only  surprising  thing  is  that  the  percentages 
are  not  much  higher  than  the  1957  figures,  given  the 
tremendous  flow  of  scientific  and  technological  advances  in 
the  last  10  years.  This,  plus  some  data  from  the  1957  survey, 
suggests  there  is  a  large  but  not  rapidly  increasing  “hard 
core”  of  those  deeply  interested  in  science  news. 

*  *  * 

Those  outside  the  “hard  core”  are  not  being  reached 
consistently.  For  example  a  second  national  survey,®  done 
shortly  after  Sputnik  I,  one  of  the  more  significant  science 
stories  of  the  decade,  showed  an  enormous  increase  since 
the  1957  survey  in  the  number  of  people  who  were  now 
aware  of  earth  satellites  but  no  increase  in  the  number 
of  people  with  detailed  knowledge  about  satellites. 

It  does  seem  clear,  though,  that  the  people  outside  the 
“hard  core”  are  more  interested  when  it  comes  to  medical 
news.  Does  mean  that  the  press  has  an  easier  job  reaching 
the  “inactives”  with  medical  news?  Yes  and  no. 


Yes,  when  the  news  is  seen  as  useful  or  helpful.  In  the 
1957  survey,  many  more  people  had  detailed  informs  non 
about  the  new  Salk  vaccine  than  three  other  topics,  the 
people  who  knew  about  the  Salk  vaccine  were  not  necesstirily 
part  of  the  science  news  “hard  core.”  They  had  children 
to  protect. 

No,  when  the  medical  news  is  seen  as  threatening.  The 
cigarette  and  lung  cancer  stories  are  a  prime  exaniple. 
Robinson  reports  that  people  don’t  like  medical  news,  and 
don’t  really  want  to  lielieve  it,  when  it  gets  too  closi'  to 
them,  their  habits  or  their  home  life.  Pills  for  a  disease, 
fine.  Pills  for  a  better  marriage,  not  so  fine. 

*  * 

The  1957  survey  suggests  that  the  science  “hard  core” 
uses  both  magazine  and  newspaper  science  reports  very 
heavily,  but  those  with  less  interest  get  their  science  news 
from  newspapers  and  television,  not  from  in-depth  magazine 
reports. 

This  means  that  newspapers  may  bear  a  large  share  of 
the  burden  of  informing  the  less  science-oriented  audience 
of  news  which  is  important  to  them,  because  television 
reports  usually  provide  little  detail. 

Readership  will  be  higher  when  the  newspaper  reports 
of  nonmedical  science  news  can  be  translated  into  immediate, 
practical  terms — e.g.,  “food  that  won’t  ever  spoil”  instead 
of  “new  scientific  ways  to  prepare  food” — or  into  terms 
which  are  familiar  to  almost  everyone — e.g.,  “discovery 
of  ruins  confirms  Biblical  story  of  Ruth”  instead  of  “ancient 
civilization  found.”* 

As  for  medical  news,  stories  on  new  treatments  for 
diseases  are  sure-fire  winners  because  the  practical 
implications  involve  the  reader.  But  when  the  medical  news 
is  threatening,  when  there  are  no  easy  answers  to  the  threat 
available,  interest  may  be  high  but  so  may  be  the  reader’s 
defenses. 

I.  National  Association  of  Science  Writers.  Science,  the  News,  and  the 

Public.  Report  on  1957  survey,  Survey  Rcsearcli  Center,  Univ.  of  Michigan. 

New  York  I'niversity  Press,  1958.  Edward  J.  Robinson.  “Analyzing  the 

Impact  of  Science  Reporting.”  Journalism  Quarterly,  40:  306-314  (1963). 

Survey  Research  Center.  Satellites.  Science,  and  the  PtiWic.  University  of 

Michigan,  1959.  Chilton  Bush.  “Culture  and  Other  Special  Interests.” 

.\NP.\  News  Research  Bulletin  29,  Dec.  8,  1966. 

J.  Bush,  o/>.  cit. 

3.  latellitrs.  Science,  and  the  Public. 

4.  Both  the  Robinson  study  and  Science,  the  S'ews,  and  the  Public. 


Newspaper  Group 
Appoints  Dahl  GM 

George  K.  Dahl  has  been 
named  general  manager  of  the 
.Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of 
.America  Inc. 

.Announcement  of  his  appoint¬ 
ment  was  made  by  Richard  W. 
Davis,  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  which  embraces  more  than 
200  publishers  of  city  and  sub¬ 
urban  newspapers  with  a  com¬ 
bined  weekly  circulation  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  five  million  copies. 

Dahl  is  also  general  manager 
of  the  Institute  of  New'spaper 
Controllers  and  Finance  Officers 
and,  since  1955,  has  been  editor 
of  its  monthly  publication.  The 
Newspaper  Controller. 

Dahl  started  his  newspaper 
career  on  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Evening  News.  After  several 
years  w’ith  the  paper  he  became 
interested  in  the  editing  of  trade 
publications.  This  brought  him 
into  contact  with  conventions 
and,  in  1933,  he  became  editor 
of  World  Convention  Dates. 

In  1947  Dahl  established  a 
public  relations  firm  in  New' 
York  City  with  the  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  among 
his  clients.  His  office  now'  is  in 
Fair  Haven,  New  Jersey. 


APME  Red  Book 
Is  Off  the  Press 

The  APME  Red  Book,  a  col¬ 
lection  of  reports  and  speeches 
from  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Association,  is  being 
distributed  to  AP  members,  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  and  others. 

Included  in  the  1966  volume 
are  the  results  of  the  Gallagher 
Reader  Survey,  conducted  by 
APME  with  the  Carl  Nelson  or¬ 
ganization  of  Chicago.  This  re¬ 
port  details  the  findings  on  news 
preferences  and  understanding 
of  the  “new  and  changing  news¬ 
paper  reader.” 


I  his  newspaper  Donrey  Buys  m  Texas 

Newark  (N.  J.)  WEATHERFORD,  Tex. 

:.  After  several  The  Donrey  Media  Group, 
paper  he  became  based  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas, 
e  editing  of  trade  has  purchased  the  Weatherford 
his  brought  him  Democrat  and  Parker  County 
vith  conventions  News  from  W,  D.  Hart  and 
le  became  editor  Sons  Inc.  Billy  Moore,  formerly 
ention  Dates.  manager  of  the  Levellani  Daily 
hi  established  a  Sun-News  and  more  recently 
is  firm  in  New'  classified  advertising  manager 
i  the  Institute  of  of  the  Fort  Smith  newspapers, 
introllers  among  will  be  general  manager  of  tl» 
1  office  now'  is  in  Democrat,  an  evening  daily,  and 
;w  Jersey.  its  associated  weekly. 
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Bar  Blamed 
For  Pretrial 
Problems 

A  new  “Fair  Trial  Free  Press” 
study  has  drawn  both  praise  and 
criticism  from  the  journalism 
establishment. 

The  most  important  conclu¬ 
sion  drawn  in  a  report  from  a 
special  committee  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York  is  that  the  legal 
profession  needs  to  put  its  own 
house  in  order  instead  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  control  news  media. 

In  a  final  report  the  commit¬ 
tee,  headed  by  Federal  Appeals 
Judge  Harold  R.  Medina,  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  judicial  estab¬ 
lishment  is  largely  to  blame  for 
publicity  that  prejudices  a  de¬ 
fendant’s  case. 

Central  theme  of  the  report 
_  it  has  been  produced  after 
three  years  study  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  —  is  the  preservation,  as  a 
matter  of  policy  as  well  as  con¬ 
stitutional  law,  of  the  First 
Amendment  rights  of  freedom 
of  the  press  and  freedom  of 
speech.  The  committee  also 
I  shows  itself  opposed  to  any  ex¬ 
tension,  by  legislation  or  judi¬ 
cial  rule-making,  of  the  con¬ 
tempt  powers  of  the  courts 
against  the  news  media,  the 
lawyers  or  the  police. 

Such  views  brought  praise 
from  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  in  a  state¬ 
ment  from  Robert  C.  Notson, 
president,  who  said:  “We  think 
the  Medina  Committee  is  emi¬ 
nently  correct  in: 

•  “Saying  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  the  Constitution  prohibit 
statutory  and  court  control  over 
the  press  and  police  in  release 
and  publication  of  pre-trial  in¬ 
formation,  and 

•  “Condemning  as  unconsti¬ 
tutional  the  wave  of  judicial 
strictures  that  has  issued  across 
the  nation  in  recent  weeks,  and 

•  “Rejecting  extension  of 
contempt  powers  by  the  courts 
over  the  press.” 

'  ASNE  notes  that  “in  these 
particulars  the  Medina  Commit¬ 
tee  differs  sharply  with  the 
Reardon  Report  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,”  and  adds,  “we 
trust  it  may  help  to  moderate 
the  latter  report.” 

Notson’s  statement,  however, 
gives  the  thumbs-down  to  other 
aspects: 

“We  think  that  it  is  neither 
nwessary  nor  proper  to  shut  off 
virtually  all  communications  be¬ 
tween  attorneys  or  public  officers 
and  the  press  before  or  during 
trial . . .  the  police  code  outlined 
in  the  report  is  likewise  unduly 
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restrictive.  It  is  a  code  of  virtual 
silence  .  .  .  the  code  of  silence 
would  attempt  to  do  indirectly 
what  the  Constitution  expressly 
forbids  —  interdict  a  free  flow 
of  information  on  public  affairs 
to  the  public  ...” 

Essence  of  the  Medina  report 
is  contained  in  these  para¬ 
graphs: 

“Because  the  end  product  of 
a  prejudicial  story  is  the  printed 
page  or  the  airwave,  it  is  per¬ 
haps  too  easy  to  place  blame  on 
the  news  media.  The  committee 
fully  realizes  that  much  of  ob¬ 
jectionable  material  which 
reaches  the  public  is  instigated 
by  or  obtained  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  lawyers  and  the 
police.  Nevertheless,  it  is  equal¬ 
ly  certain  that  many  stories  are 
originated,  and  others  inflated, 
by  the  newsmen  themselves  .  •  . 

“We  conclude  this  final  report 
with  a  feeling  of  optimism.  At 
last  the  community  at  large,  as 
well  as  the  courts  and  the 
judges,  the  lawyers  and  the  Bar 
Associations,  and  every  segment 
of  the  news  media,  has  been 
alerted  to  the  dangers  of  preju¬ 
dicial  publicity. 

Encouraging  Efforts 

“All  must  now  recognize  that 
‘bedlam’  and  the  ‘carnival’  and 
‘roman  holiday’  aspects  of  sen¬ 
sational  criminal  trials  are  a 
disgrace  to  American  justice. 
The  continuing  efforts  by  all 
concerned  to  improve  the  situa¬ 
tion  are  most  encouraging. 

“It  is  our  belief  that  such  re¬ 
luctance  as  has  been  manifested 
by  the  news  media  is  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  felt 
their  independence  and  their 
First  Amendment  rights  were 
under  attack  and  in  jeopardy  .  .  . 

“Moreover,  the  claim  of  the 
news  media  that  the  prejudicial 
publicity  emanates  largely  from 
those  connected  in  one  way  or 
another  with  the  law  enforce¬ 
ment  agencies  and  others  who 
are  part  and  parcel  of  the  judi¬ 
cial  establishment  and  that  the 
judicial  establishment  has  not 
done  what  it  should  have  done 
to  correct  these  abuses,  rests  in 
a  solid  basis  of  fact.” 

The  committee  concluded  that 
under  the  Fir.st  Amendment, 
“the  conduct  of  the  press  is 
largely  beyond  control  of  the 
courts  and  the  judges,”  but  that 
the  most  helpful  step  which  can 
be  taken  to  promote  impartial 
trials  is  for  the  news  media  to 
adopt  voluntary  codes  covering 
all  aspects  of  crime  reporting. 

The  99-page  report  which  is 
published  by  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  is  at  variance  with  the  ABA 
report  which  proposed  contempt 
citations  for  newsmen  who  make 
“calculated  efforts  to  affect  a 
jury  trial.” 


Medina’s  committee  said: 
“With  respect  to  the  police  and 
the  press  in  the  entire  pretrial 
period,  we  think  it  unwise  and 
detrimental  to  the  public  inter¬ 
est  to  give  such  contempt  powers 
to  the  courts  and  the  judges. 
Moreover,  we  think  that  such 
proceedings  and  the  court  rules, 
legislation  or  what  else  author¬ 
izing  such  contempt  proceedings 
might  well  be  held  to  be  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  First  Amendment 
guarantees  of  free  press  and 
free  speech.” 

No  Interviews 

The  committee  suggested  that 
all  police  information  be  chan¬ 
neled  to  news  media  through  a 
designated  local  police  informa¬ 
tion  officer,  with  no  interviews 
allowed  with  investigating  or 
arresting  officers. 

“Wherever  feasible  the  infor¬ 
mation  officer  will  encourage 
news  media  to  enter  into  pool 
arrangements  so  as  to  reduce 
confusion  and  interference  with 
the  orderly  process  of  law  en¬ 
forcement,”  the  report  said. 

In  its  discussion  of  a  police 
code,  the  committee  proposed 
that  information  concerning  a 
defendant  be  limited  to  “per¬ 
sonal  data  not  related  to  the 
crime  or  the  character  of  the 
defendant.”  No  statement  of  any 
kind  by  the  defendant  would  be 
made  public,  and  no  interviews 
would  be  permitted  to  news 
media.  There  would  be  no  pho¬ 
tographing  or  televising  of  a 
defendant  in  police  custody,  in 
other  than  a  public  place. 

The  proposal  would  bar  any 
comment  on  the  motive  of  a 
crime,  or  any  information  con¬ 
cerning  scientific  evidence  such 
as  laboratory  or  ballistics  tests 
or  fingerprints.  In  a  somewhat 
parallel  code  suggested  for  law¬ 
yers,  the  committee  would  ban 
any  out  of  court  statements  or 
disclosures  in  a  pending  case, 
including  the  existence  of  or 
contents  of  a  confession  or  ad¬ 
mission. 

However,  in  the  committee’s 
view  all  proceeding  in  open 
court  and  included  in  the  Sixth 
Amendment  guarantee  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  trial  are  public  property.  The 
trial  judge  may  “caution,  beg 
or  beseech  the  news  media  not 
to  publish  matter  brought  out 
in  open  court”  in  the  absence  of 
the  jury,  “but  he  may  not 
coerce  obedience  to  such  a  sug¬ 
gestion  by  punishment  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  court.” 

The  committee  recommends 
much  more  stringent  control  of 
jurors  by  the  courts.  Judge 
Medina,  in  writing  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  report  sets  the  tone 
of  the  study  in  this  comment: 
“We  do  not  pretend  to  be  the 
source  of  all  wisdom  in  this  or 
any  other  field  of  investigation. 


We  are  only  trying  to  be  help¬ 
ful.  At  the  same  time  we  think 
we  can  do  this  only  by  facing 
thorny  issues  in  a  candid  and 
forthright  manner.” 


Salisbury  to  Get 
LIU’S  Polk  Award 

Harrison  E.  Salisbury  of  the 
\ew  York  TimesS  is  among  the 
winners  of  the  19th  annual 
George  Polk  Memorial  Awards 
presented  by  Long  Island  Uni¬ 
versity  for  significant  achieve¬ 
ments  in  journalism  in  1966. 

The  winners,  announced  by 
Prof.  Jacob  H.  Jaffe,  chairman 
of  the  Journalism  Department 
at  Long  Island  University’s 
Brooklyn  Center  and  curator  of 
the  awards,  follow: 

Foreign  Reporting :  Harrison 
E.  Salisbury,  New  York  Times, 
“for  a  pioneering  new's  mission 
to  North  Vietnam  that  contrib¬ 
uted  a  new  dimension  to  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Vietnam  war  and,  in 
significantly  enlarging  inter¬ 
national  comprehensions  of  the 
conflict,  influenced  the  course  of 
contemporary  history.” 

National  Reporting:  Richard 
Harwood,  Washington  Post,  for 
his  series  of  articles  disclosing 
the  techniques,  range,  and  impli¬ 
cations  of  unauthorized  elec¬ 
tronic  eavesdropping  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Local  Reporting:  Cal  Olson, 
Fargo  (North  Dakota)  Forum, 
“for  turning  a  Sunday  feature 
assignment  on  the  anti-poverty 
program  into  a  detailed,  compas¬ 
sionate  examination  of  every 
aspect  of  the  lives  of  a  forgotten 
people:  the  Indians  of  Noi-th 
Dakota.” 

Interpretative  Reporting : 
Murray  Kempton,  New  York 
Post,  “for  commentary  that, 
although  prepared  within  the 
rush  of  the  news  and  under 
deadline  pressure,  has  succeeded 
in  being  intellectually  sensitive, 
morally  responsive,  and  power¬ 
fully  instructive.” 

Magazine  Reporting :  Ram¬ 
parts,  “for  its  explosive  revival 
of  the  great  muckraking  tradi¬ 
tion.” 

Criticism:  Alfred  Kazin. 

Book:  “Modern  American 

Usage,”  written  substantially  by 
Wilson  Follett  and,  after  his 
death,  edited  and  completed  by 
Jacques  Barzun  and  a  group  of 
associate  scholars. 

News  Photography:  Horst 
Faas,  Associated  Press,  Vietnam. 

Special  Award:  Arnold  Ging¬ 
rich,  Esquire. 

Special  Award:  “Time  Essay” 
department  of  Time  magazine. 

The  awards,  bronze  plaques, 
will  be  presented  Tuesday, 
March  21,  in  the  Hotel  Roosevelt, 
New  York  City. 
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29  Ad  Salesmen 


At  API  Seminar 


Twenty-nine  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  executives  are  attending 
a  seminar  at  the  American  Press 
Institute  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity. 

They  are: 

O  n?  .\.  Arm-tronc,  Champnitin  (Ill.) 
1'rh‘na  Courier. 

J'i'h.TcI  T.  Bilint,  Payonne  (N.T.) 
Tiru'n. 

Willi-m  Cl.  Beckwith.  Midland  (Mich.) 
yif’/v 

Roger  ( hoquet.  Panpor  (Me.)  Daily 
.Vrti’.c. 

Rodney  .\.  Pahlager,  Yl'nilanti  (Mich.) 
Pre^s. 

Richard  Davis,  Ji'isconsin  Rapids 
(W'is.)  Daily  Trihune. 

Palmer  Farley.  Peckiry  (\V.  Va.) 
Post-Herald  and  Raleigh  Register. 

lerome  \V.  Gunderson,  La  Crosse 
(Wis.)  Tribune. 

lohn  S.  Harpster,  South  Bay  Daily 
Preese,  Torrance,  Calif. 

Daniel  R.  Harrington,  Valparaiso 
(Ind.)  Vidette-Messenger. 

George  E.  Hart,  Morris  County’s  Daily 
Record,  Morristown,  X.J, 

Howard  J.  Higgins,  San  Luis  Obispo 
(Calif.)  Telegram-Tribune. 

James  W.  Holton  Jr.,  Columbia  (S.C,) 
State  &•  Record. 

Jack  L.  McDermott,  Bend  (Ore.) 
Bulletin. 

James  E.  McKearney,  Perth  Amboy 
(N.J.)  Hews. 

Donald  H.  Menser,  Peoria  (Ill.)  Jour- 
naJ  Star. 

Alfred  A.  Morse,  Meriden  (Conn.) 
Record. 

Kenneth  F.  Murphy,  Rome  (N.Y.) 
Daily  Sentinel. 

Neil  .-t.  Patterson,  Kingston  (Out.) 
Whig-Standard. 


John  R.  Paulos,  The  Dalles  (Ore.) 
Chronicle. 

John  J.  Prizzia,  Xeseburgh  (N.Y.) 
r.fcning  Xesos. 

James  E.  Shouse,  Gadsden  (Ala.) 
T  imes. 

David  A.  Smith,  Canton  (Ill.)  Daily 
Ledger. 

James  \V.  Snodgress,  Bloomington 
(Ind.)  Daily  Herald-Telephone. 

Joseph  M.  Swick,  .Vetc  Brunswick 
(N.J.)  Home  Xeses. 

(ieorge  N.  X'ageiias.  Cape  Cod  Stand- 
ord-Times,  Hyannis,  Mass. 

John  S.  Whichard,  Grcenrillc  (N.C.) 
Reflector. 

.\rthur  E.  Wright,  .Jjhiiry  Park  (N.J.) 
Press. 

Hugh  T.  Wynn,  Santa  Monica  (Calif.) 
livening  Outlook. 


Promotion  Manager 
Named  PR  Director 

Worcester,  Mass. 

The  appointment  of  Andrew 
C.  Fuller  as  public  relations 
director  of  the  Worcester  Tele¬ 
gram  &  Gazette  was  announced 
by  Gordon  A.  O’Brien,  general 
manager. 

Fuller  has  been  promotion 
manager  of  the  newspapers  for 
the  past  two  years,  and  prior  to 
that  he  worked  for  radio  station 
WTAG. 

In  announcing  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  O’Brien  pointed  out  that 
the  scope  and  activity  of  the 
former  promotion  department 
had  increased  considerably  with 
the  continued  growth  of  the 
newspapers. 
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PROMOTION 


Show  Biz  Format 
For  Soft-Sell  Pitch 


By  George  Wilt 


Most  promotion  managers, 
when  confi  onted  with  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  producing  a  presenta¬ 
tion,  think  in  terms  of  flip 
charts,  giant  cards,  slides,  strip 
films,  or  possibly  even  a  sophis¬ 
ticated  motion  picture. 

All  forms  of  presentation  have 
a  common  objective:  offering  in¬ 
formation  about  the  medium,  or 
market.  And  a  factor  that  sepa¬ 
rates  a  good  presentation  from 
a  weak  one  is  showmanship.  For, 
in  any  case,  an  advertising  pres¬ 
entation  is  a  show. 

Television  and  magazine  media 
frequently  resort  to  a  presenta¬ 
tion  format  hardly  ever  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  newspaper  field — 
the  use  of  live  dramatizations, 
with  music,  effects  and  sets,  to 
tell  advertisers  about  their  pub¬ 
lication,  station,  or  network. 
(Newspapers  have  been  known 
to  take  a  crack  at  such  presenta¬ 
tions,  e.g.  the  $200,000  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  show  in  1965, 
“Saga  of  the  Dingbat,”  pre¬ 
sented  at  13  lunch  and  dinner 
showings. ) 

Last  week,  in  Chicago,  at  the 
Menswear  Retailers  Association, 
Sports  Illustrated  told  its  story 
to  ad  prospects  with  a  fast-paced 
production,  “Sport  in  Short.” 

While  hardly  on  the  grandiose 
scale  of  the  Trib  show,  the  SI 
thing  did  its  job  of  amusing, 
entertaining  and  informing  the 
convention  crowd,  without  bene¬ 
fit  of  any  hard-sell. 

Utilizing  a  cast  of  five,  fea¬ 
turing  cabaret  pianist  and  en¬ 
tertainer  Bobby  Short,  “Sport  in 
Short”  aimed  at  telling  about 
the  magazine’s  audience,  its  mer¬ 
chandising  ability,  and  other  as¬ 
pects  of  the  publication.  The 
show  was  oriented  to  the  re¬ 
tailer,  but  with  asides  directed 
to  manufacturers. 

26  performances,  with  audi¬ 
ences  limited  to  a  maximum  of 
50  persons,  were  presented  in 
Sports  Illustrated’s  hospitality 
room,  on  a  specially  constructed 
stage.  A  fairly  elaborate  set 
used  rear  projection  techniques 
and  special  lighting  effects. 

The  script  included  about  a 
dozen  musical  numbers,  all  cre¬ 
ated  for  the  show,  and  performed 
by  Short,  and  two  girls  and  a 
male  actor. 

The  entire  production  was 
created,  written,  produced  and 
directed  by  Marshall  Barer,  a 
New  York  commercial  theatrical 
producer. 


.According  to  a  Sports  Ulus- 
trated  spokesman,  the  entire  pro¬ 
duction  cost  about  $13,000,  in- 
eluding  the  bill  for  a  champagne 
preview  on  Saturday  night  for 
the  officers  of  the  trade  associa¬ 
tions. 

Coffee  and  cokes  were  served 
at  subsequent  shows,  all  of  which 
played  to  SRO  invitation-only 
audiences.  The  Time  Inc.  maga¬ 
zine  makes  frequent  use  of  this 
dramatized  format  of  adver 
tising  presentation,  usually  at 
conferences  and  conventions  of 
various  ad  classifications. 

That’s  the  ad  business.  Show- 
business. 


APARTMENTS— Two  keys  to 
successful  apartment  rentals, 
according  to  a  Washington  Post 
promotion  brochure,  are:  (1) 
Consistent  Advertising,  and  (2) 
the  Post’s  Classified  Pages.  The 
first  point  is  illustrated  with  a 
chart  showing  the  “Frailty  of 
Human  Memory,”  and  another 
chart  pointing  out  the  “Influ¬ 
ence  of  Repetition  Upon  the 
Memory.” 

The  second  point  is  illustrated 
with  1966  advertising  linage  for 
Washington  new-spapers  in  the 
Apartment  Rental  classification, 
and  the  results  of  a  survey  of 
Washingtonians  who  found  their 
dwellings  through  classified  ads. 
A  reproduction  of  a  Post  promo¬ 
tion  ad  for  the  apartment  clas¬ 
sification  is  also  shoivn. 


EXPO — The  Montreal  Gazette 
has  issued  a  promotion  folder 
announcing  a  colorful  issue, 
commemorating  “expo  67.” 


ROOF  RAISING— The  13th 
annual  publication  of  “Home" 
Magazine  supplement  of  the  Nev 
York  Times  Sept.  24  is  an¬ 
nounced  with  an  illustrated 
eight-page  folder  in  an  unusual 
stepped  format,  headlined,  “Roof 
Raising,  Come  One,  Come  All." 


J-Dept.  Chairman 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Dixon  Gayer,  journalism  pro¬ 
fessor  at  California  State  Col¬ 
lege  at  Long  Beach,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  depart¬ 
ment.  A  former  columnist  for 
the  Garden  Grove  (Calif.) 
News  and  Oceanside  (Calif.) 
Daily  Tribune,  he  publishes  the 
Dixon  Line,  a  monthly  news 
letter. 
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For  32  years  newspaper  promotion,  public 
relations  and  research  directors  have  submitted 
their  outstanding  efforts  in  E&P’s  annual 
promotion  contest.  The  competition  has  grown 
both  in  volume  and  stature,  with  presentation  of 
the  awards  adding  to  the  prestige  and  importance 
of  promotion  and  the  promotion  manager  within 
the  newspaper  industry  ...  as  well  as  providing 
an  interchange  of  ideas. 

A  total  of  18  first  prizes  and  36  Certificates  of 
Merit  will  be  awarded  in  nine  classifications  and 
two  circulation  groups.  A  $10  entry  fee  must 


accompany  motion  picture,  slide  or  stripfilm 
entries  in  Classification  3  (presentations). 

The  competition  for  the  best  newspaper  promotion 
of  1966  will  be  judged  in  St.  Louis,  and  awards 
will  be  presented  at  the  NNPA  Convention  at  the 
Sheraton-Jefferson  Hotel,  May  14-17. 

Special  Note:  All  entries  must  be  shipped  prepaid 
to  arrive  in  St.  Louis  in  time  for  judging  March 
31.  No  deadline  extensions  can  be  granted.  Keep 
entries  simple  and  unadorned  with  minimum  of 
decoration. 


COMPETITION  RULES  AND  GENERAL  INFORMATION 


CUSSIFICATIONS 

A  First  Prise  plaque  and  two 
Mtrit  Award  Certificates  will  be 
prMented  to  newspapers  with 
sm-IOO.OOO  circulation,  and 
Nwspapers  with  circulation  un- 
wr-IOO.OOO  in  the  following  cat* 
Ivories: 

1.  Notional  Advertising  Promo- 
*i**“Trade  Papers.  Entries  to  con- 
wt  of  a  series  of  six  or  more  adver- 
tsomants  published  during  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  i966,  in  one  or  more  trade 
w  business  publications,  and  submit- 
bd  in  scrapbook  or  portfolio  form. 

I  Notional  Advertising  Promo- 
W  -Direct  Mail.  Entries  to  consist 
d  a  single  direct  mail  piece  or  a 
“•opiate  direct  mail  campaign  pre- 
'  pared  during  1966. 

||Notional  Advertising  Promo- 
rj*  Presentations.  Entries  to  con- 
ir  u*.  presentation  designed 
obtain  general  advertising,  either 
t***f»l  presentation,  or  for  a  single 


classification  or  account.  (A  $10  entry 
fee  must  accompany  movie,  stripfilm 
or  slide  presentations.) 

4.  Retail  Promotions:  Entries  to  in¬ 
clude  any  effort  during  1966  to  obtain 
retail  advertising,  including  ads,  di¬ 
rect  mail,  or  any  other  media. 

5.  Classified  Promotion — Entries  to 
consist  of  a  campaign  designed  to 
obtain  classified  advertising  during 
1966,  consisting  of  advertisements  in 
your  own  newspaper  or  other  local 
media,  direct  mail,  or  presentations. 

6.  Circulation  Promotion  —  (in¬ 
cluding  Product  or  Editorial  Pro¬ 
motion),  Entries  to  consist  of  any 
form  of  promotion  used  to  sell  or 
obtain  circulation,  including  any  or 
all  media,  directed  to  newspaper 
readers  or  prospective  readers. 

7.  Circulation  Carrier  Promotion 

— Entries  to  consist  of  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  activities  directed  exclusively 
to  the  newspaper's  carrier  and  internal 
sales  organization. 


8.  Public  Relations  Promotion  — 
Awards  for  the  most  outstanding  sin¬ 
gle  public  relations  or  Community 
Service  activity  sponsored  by  a  news¬ 
paper  during  1966.  Submit  in  scrap¬ 
book  form. 

9.  Research — Awards  for  the  out¬ 
standing  research  project  performed 
by  or  for  a  newspaper  during  1966. 

GENERAL  RULES 

Entries  must  consist  of  promotion 
prepared  by  a  newspaper  or  news¬ 
paper  representative  during  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  1966. 

Elaborate,  expensive  or  hand-lettered 
and  decorated  entries  are  discour¬ 
aged.  Keep  entries  simple,  and  neat. 
Where  possible,  document  entries 
with  summary  of  purpose  of  the  entry, 
results,  and  any  other  pertment  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  judges. 

Continuing  themes  or  programs  will 
not  be  eligible  if  they  have  won  first 
awards  in  the  past  three  competitions. 
All  entries  must  be  labeled  as  to 
classification,  name  of  newspaper,  cir¬ 


culation  division  and  name  of  person 
submitting  the  entry.  Make  as  many 
entries  as  you  like.  All  entries  must 
be  labeled  using  official  entry 
blanks,  available  from  E&P  or 
NNPA. 

Each  entry  must  clearly  indicate  the 
circulation  group  (over  or  under  100,- 
000)  in  which  it  is  submitted.  Non- 
conforming  entries  will  be  disquali¬ 
fied.  Entries  are  to  be  submitted  ad¬ 
dressed  as  follows:  NNPA-Editor  & 
Publisher  Promotion  Contest,  Atten¬ 
tion  Mr.  Gregg  Lucy  c/o  Hotel 
Sheraton-Jefferson,  St.  Louis,  Mis¬ 
souri,  63101. 

Ship  all  entries  post  or  express  paid. 
No  collect  packages  will  be  accepted. 
No  entries  will  be  returned  by  the 
awards  committee.  Entrants  may  make 
their  own  arrangements  for  return  of 
entries  at  the  NNPA  Convention. 
Award-winning  entries  will  be  kept  for 
exhibit  during  1967. 

The  decisions  of  the  judges  are  final. 
Entries  must  be  shipped  so  as  to 
arrive  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  no  later 
than  March  31,  1967. 
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John  Crosby  Begins 
New  Humor  Column 


By  Ray  Erwin 

A  former  television  columnist, 
after  a  20-month  intermission, 
will  write  from  England  a  col¬ 
umn  of  humor  and  observation 
for  U.S.  newspapers. 

The  columnist:  John  Crosby. 

The  format:  Weekly  column 
of  750  words. 

The  release:  March  4  5. 

The  distributor:  Newsday 
Specials,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

John  Crosby  wrote  his  last 
column  for  the  Xew  York  Herald 
Tribune  in  June,  196').  Three 
months  later,  he  stairted  a  weekly 
column  for  the  London  Observer 
that  became  popular  in  Britain. 

A  Roinirodiiclioii 

“We  are  delighted  to  reintro¬ 
duce  John  Crosby  to  his  large 
,\merican  following,”  said  Harry 
F.  Guggenheim,  editor  in  chief 
of  Newsday.  “His  new  column 
reflects  his  ability  to  make  the 
British  laugh  at  their  own  way 
of  life  and  to  interpret  American 
fads  and  idiosyncrasies  in  a 
manner  that  is  both  humorous 
and  enlightening.” 

“The  great  thing  about  the 
column  is  it’s  just  once  a  week,” 
said  Crosby.  “I  have  time  to 
work  on  it,  to  discard  bad  ideas. 
In  writing,  if  it’s  too  hard  work, 
there  begin  to  be  beads  of  sweat 
on  the  words.  You  begin  to  smell 
the  stink  of  the  words.  Having 
to  do  five,  then  four,  then  three 
columns  a  week  was  too  much  to 
do  well.” 

John  Crosby  was  born  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  brought  up  in  Oco- 
nomowoc,  Wis.  He  explained  why 
King’s  Road  is  his  favorite 
London  Street:  “It’s  like  the 
main  street  in  Oconomowoc.  You 
run  into  your  friends  there.  You 
couldn’t  do  that  in  New  York.” 

30- Year  HT  Man 

After  attending  Exeter  and 
Yale,  he  became  a  reporter  for 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  in  1933 
and  two  years  later  joined  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  an 
association  that  was  to  last  for 
30  years.  After  five  years  of 
Army  service,  he  had  a  new 
assignment  in  1946 — radio  col¬ 
umnist.  With  the  advent  of  tv, 
he  became  a  widely  quoted  critic. 

He  won  a  George  Foster  Pea¬ 
body  and  a  George  K.  Polk 
Memorial  Award. 

When  Art  Buchwald  moved 


Billy  Casper 
Writes  on  Golf 

Billy  Casper,  named  “Player 
of  the  Year”  by  the  Professional 
Golfers  Association,  has  been 
signed  to  write  a  golf  column 
for  National  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate,  it  was  announced  by  Rob¬ 
ert  C.  Dille,  president  of  the 
Chicago-based  syndicate. 

The  column,  which  is  avail¬ 
able  for  year-round  or  seasonal 
use,  is  for  twice-a-week  release 
with  two-column  panels,  matted. 
The  illustrated  features  are 
instructional.  A  weekend  release 
is  sprinkled  with  behind-the- 
scenes  anecdotes. 


Only  once  since  1957  has  Billy  Casper 

Casper  finished  lower  than 

fourth  in  golf  earnings.  sports  editor.  Salt  Lake  (Utah) 

Billy  spent  16  days  visiting  Deseret  News,  who  will  assist  in 
the  GIs  in  Viet  Nam  in  1966,  the  preparation  of  the  weekend 
accompanied  by  Hack  Miller,  column. 


sports  editor.  Salt  Lake  (Utah) 


John  Crosby 

his  column  from  Paris  to  Wash¬ 
ington  in  1962,  Crosby  took  over 
.Art’s  old  Paris  stand  for  a  year. 
He  moved  to  England  in  1963 
and  found  it  much  more  con¬ 
genial  to  his  temperament.  .An 
article  by  him  in  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph  is  claimed  to  be 
the  first  exposition  of  the  swing¬ 
ing  London  theme.  The  London 
Daily  Mirror  places  the  genesis 
of  the  trend:  “It  was  on  Jan.  18, 
1964.  In  the  beginning  was  The 
Word — and  The  Word  was  John 
Crosby.” 

In  1964,  he  married  an  Oxford 
graduate,  Katharine  Wood,  for¬ 
mer  fashion  editor  of  The  Scots¬ 
man,  Edinburgh.  He  has  two 
children  by  an  earlier  marriage. 
• 

NEA  Distributes 
Allergy  Series 

A  newspaper  series  and 
Reader  Service  book  on  allergies, 
written  by  the  Allergy  Founda¬ 
tion  of  America,  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association  to  daily 
newspaper  clients. 

The  illustrated  series,  “Aller¬ 
gies — Your  Personal  Poisons,” 
is  in  18  parts,  for  release  begin¬ 
ning  March  6.  The  articles  are 
concise  and  written  in  terms  the 
layman  can  easily  understand. 

“Allergy,”  the  96-page  paper¬ 
back  book,  permits  readers  to 
obtain  additional  information  in 
a  permanent  reference  manual. 
It  has  a  three-color  cover  and 
sells  for  $1. 

• 

Dennis  Ketcham,  the  original 
“Dennis  The  Menace,”  son  of 
cartoonist  Hank  Ketcham,  is  a 
Marine  PFC.  at  Camp  Pendle¬ 
ton. 


Arthur  Rowse  Starts 
Consumers’  Column 


.A  new  newspaper  syndicate 
has  l)een  formed  to  distribute  a 
new  newspaper  column  pro¬ 
viding  consumer  news. 

The  column:  “Consumer  Con¬ 
tact.” 

The  columnist:  Arthur  E. 
Rowse. 

The  format:  Two  columns  a 
week;  750  words  each. 

The  release:  Immediate. 

The  distributor:  Consumer 
News,  Inc.,  601  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20004. 

The  new  syndicate  already 
has  signed  daily  newspapers 
with  circulation  totaling  more 
than  half  a  million  readers,  after 
two  mailings  to  about  300  news¬ 
papers. 

Vi'hite  House  Service 

Arthur  E.  Rowse  is  a  news¬ 
paperman  who  recently  com¬ 
pleted  an  18-month  tour  of  duty 
with  the  White  House  consumer 
office. 

“Interest  in  the  column  is  due 
to  a  nation-wide  wave  of  popular 
concern  about  consumer  matters, 
as  evidenced  by  supermarket 
boycotts  and  ghetto  riots  against 
unscruplous  merchants,”  said 
Rowse.  “My  column  is  a  news 
feature,  often  more  news  than 
feature.  It  is  as  local  as  your 
pocketbook  and  as  personal  as 
health  and  safety.” 

Five  sample  columns  focussed 
on  flammable  clothing,  food 
grading  terms,  prospective  pack- 
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aging  changes,  gas  pipeline  haz¬ 
ards  and  a  device  designed  to 
reduce  automobile  exhaust. 

As  evidence  of  a  growing  in¬ 
terest  in  consumer  affairs,  Rowse 
cited  a  recent  far-ranging  Presi¬ 
dential  message,  the  formation 
of  special  consumer  committees 
in  both  the  Senate  and  House, 
and  the  rapid  increase  of 
“action-line”  columns  which 
often  involve  consumer  matters. 

Wide  News  Service 

Before  he  joined  the  White 
House  office  in  1965  as  executive 
director,  Rowse  served  for  five 
years  as  an  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post. 
Prior  to  that,  he  was  a  copy 
editor  on  the  Boston  Traveler 
for  four  years  and  the  Boston 
Globe  for  three.  He  was  editor 
of  the  Maynard  (Mass.)  Beacon, 
a  weekly,  for  three  and  a  half 
years. 

The  columnist  is  also  a  free¬ 
lance  writer  for  various  maga¬ 
zines,  specializing  on  consumer 
topics,  and  is  a  contributing 
author  of  “Reporting  the  News,” 
a  collection  of  articles  from 
“Nieman  Reports.”  He  began 
his  newspaper  career  in  1948  as 
a  reporter  for  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Sunday  News  after 
years  in  the  food  manufacturing 
business. 

He  attended  Harvard  College 
and  received  a  master’s  degree 
in  business  administration  fro® 
Haiward  Business  School  i® 
1946  after  three  years  in  the 
Army. 
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A  120-Poimd  Canary 
Turns  Witty  Writer 


A  120-pound  canary  is  a  witty 
writer  whose  columns  will  ap¬ 
pear  soon  in  newspapers. 

The  columnist:  Betty  Canary. 

Th*^  format:  Three  columns  a 
week. 

The  release:  March  27. 

The  distributor:  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association. 

Betty  Canary  (her  real  name) 
is  a  mother  of  five  children.  Her 
columns  of  common-sense  phi¬ 
losophy  give  parents  “the  truth 
with  a  chuckle,”  say  the  editors 
of  NEA  who  call  Betty  “a  rare 
discovery.”  For  more  than  a  year 
she  has  been  writing  her  column, 
as  well  as  reporting  with  type¬ 
writer  and  camera,  for  the  New 
Albany  (Ind.)  Tribune,  in  her 
home  towm.  She  will  w'rite  from 
New  Albany  about  her  life  as 
wife,  mother  and  housekeeper. 

Betty  was  born  in  East  St. 
Louis,  Ill.,  but  moved  with  her 
parents  at  an  early  age  to 
Washington,  Ind.  She  is  de¬ 


scended  from  Dutch,  Scotch- 
Irish  and  English  stock. 

“I  was  always  told,”  she  said, 
“that  I  got  my  middle  name, 
Jane,  from  an  ancestor  of  ours. 
Calamity  Jane.”  Calamity  Jane 
was,  in  fact,  Martha  Jane 
Canary. 

“Other  than  that,”  she  added, 
“we  had  no  one  illustrious  in  the 
family.  In  Washington  I  at¬ 
tended  public  school  and  the 
First  Baptist  Church.  I  never 
won  any  Sunday  School  attend¬ 
ance  medals  because  I  pretended 
to  be  sick  so  often  the  red  stars 
outnumbered  the  gold  ones,  so 
no  medals.  However,  I  always 
managed  to  be  well  enough  to 
sing  in  the  cantatas  and  act  in 
the  plays. 

“I  nev'er  learned  much  about 
housework  because  I  always 
asked  for  the  job  of  dusting  the 
bookcases,  which  were  really 
china  closets  but  we  had  more 
books  than  china.  My  method  of 
cleaning  was  to  take  out  all  the 
books  and  read  until  I  was 
caught. 


Betty  Canary 

“There  didn’t  seem  much  I 
wanted  to  learn  after  I  learned 
to  read  and  write.  After  gradu¬ 
ating  from  high  school  I  went 
to  live  with  my  sister  and  her 
husband  in  Ossining,  N.  Y.  I 
spent  lots  of  time  sending  post 
cards  to  people  with  pictures  of 
the  Sing  Sing  electric  chair.  I 
wrote  on  the  back:  ‘Wish  you 
were  here.’  ” 

Coffee  Runner 

Betty  was  secretary  to  the 
salary  administrator  at  the 
Reader’s  Digest  at  Pleasantville, 
N.  Y.  and  worked  briefly  for  a 
Dutch-owned  import  firm  in 


Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.  On  Satur¬ 
days  and  evenings  she  took 
courses  at  Columbia  University. 

She  returned  to  Indiana  as 
secretary  to  the  personnel  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Great  Atlantic  & 
Pacific  Tea  Company  in  Indian¬ 
apolis.  She  married  the  man  she 
refers  to  in  the  column  as  “Bob 
Honey”  while  he  was  in  the 
Army  and  they  lived  in  Colorado, 
Missouri  and  Michigan  before 
he  served  in  Korea. 

“I  began  having  children  and 
joining  clubs  after  I  got  mar¬ 
ried,”  Betty  related.  “A  few 
years  ago  we  rented  a  house 
owned  by  a  Nanny  goat  named 
Sugah.  It  had  an  enormous  yard 
and  a  statue  of  Cupid  with  one 
arm  broken  off.  Finally  Bob 
Honey  said  either  the  goat  went 
or  he  did  and  since  Sugah  owned 
the  house  we  moved  to  a  place 
in  New  Albany.  The  first  thing 
I  noticed  was  how  good  every¬ 
thing  smelled.” 

• 

Design  Judges 

Jay  Irving,  creator  of  “Pott- 
y,”  comic  strip  cop,  and  C.  D. 
Batchelor,  New  York  Daily 
News  editorial  cartoonist,  and 
illustrator  Norman  Rockwell  are 
among  judges  of  a  design  con¬ 
test  for  a  proposed  U.S.  com¬ 
memorative  stamp  to  honor 
policemen. 
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MARGARET  DANA'S  authoritative  consumer  service  columns... 

BEFOBE  TOD  EDI  -  CONSDHEB’S  BUESTION-BOS 

Endorsed  by  business  leaders,  government  officials,  home 
economists,  women’s  club  leaders  .  .  .  and  gratefully  read 
and  absorbed  by  millions  of  consumers — male  and  female! 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  is  800  words  of 
vital  consumer-interest  information  written 
in  a  clear,  homely,  interested  way  that 
exudes  honesty  of  purpose.  One  column  a 
week. 


CONSUMER’S  QUESTION-BOX  answers 
readers’  questions  ...  carefully  and  con¬ 
scientiously  researched  . . .  chockful  of  vital 
information.  Six  questions  and  answers  a 
week. 


Ask  us  to  show  you  samples  today!  Phone,  wire,  write 
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January 
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AKRON,  OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-e  .  2,2M,S28  1,992,748 

§Beacon  Joumal-S  .  1,032,895  1,191,128 

Grand  Total  .  3,299,423  3,183,874 

ALBANY,  N.Y. 

*Knickerbocker-News-e  1,227,833  1,042,809 

Times  Union-m  .  1,171,374  933,810 

§Time$  Union-S  .  788,407  739,711 

Grand  Total  .  3,185,414  2,718,130 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.M. 

Journal-m  .  1,598,872  1,450,184 

§Journal-S  .  508,514  599,480 

Tribune-e  .  1,801,711  1,449,773 

Grand  Total  .  3,708,897  3,499,417 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m  .  2,014,879  2,011,411 

Journal-e  .  2,545,804  2,482,728 

Journal  E  Constitution-S  1,187,143  1,272,585 

Grand  Total  .  5,727,828  5,748,722 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Journal-e  1987—2,545,804  includes  78,494 
lines;  1988 — 2,482,728  includes  81,730  lines. 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.J. 

Press-m  .  780,010  720,809 

•Press-S  .  292,342  248,088 

Grand  Total  .  1,052,352  988,877 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

§News-American-S  ....  871,199  748,120 

News-American-e  .  1,245,988  1,174,803 

Sun-m  .  1,409,281  1,315,905 

Sun-e  .  1,821,382  1,818,319 

tSun-S  .  1,587,982  1,881,385 

Grand  Total  .  8,735,772  8,738,532 

BANCOR,  ME. 

News-m  .  808,842  821,977 

BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 

Press-e  .  1,238,322  1,274,788 

§Press-S  .  401,423  390,302 

Sun-Bulletin-m  .  374,040  443,031 

Grand  Total  .  2,013,785  2,108,099 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Post-Herald-m  .  873,237  953,308 

News-e  .  1,583,283  1,508,799 

tNews-S  .  755,258  805,421 

Grand  Total  .  3,211,758  3,287,528 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
News-e  1987—1,583,283  includes  42,348 
lines;  I98E-1 ,506,799  includes  43,888  lines. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Record  American-d  ...  847,927  812,703 

Advertiser  s  .  381,218  355,223 

Globe-e  .  1,540,218  1,508,133 

Globe-m  .  1,773,308  1,401,980 

|Globe-S  .  1,872,441  1,731,442 

Herald-m  .  957,379  888,387 

fHerald-S  .  985,088  1,088,830 

Traveler-e  .  1,184,749  1,238,290 

Grand  Total  .  9,142,304  8,820,948 

BUFFALO.  N.Y. 

Courier  Express-m .  1,109,582  951,055 

fCourier  E>press-S .  819,405  958,134 

tEvening  News-e  .  1,991,731  1,978,875 

Grand  Total  .  3,920,718  3,888,084 

CAMDEN,  N.J. 

Cojrier-Post-e  .  1,806.353  1,842,871 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

The  linage  tabulations  shown  here  have 
been  compiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc.  for 
exclusive  publication  by  Editor  C  Publisher. 
They  may  not  be  printed  or  published  in 
any  form  without  explicit  permission  from 
Madia  Records,  Inc. 

Except  where  other  figures  are  specifi¬ 
cally  shown  the  following  footnotes  apply 
to  Madia  Records.  January  1987  Linages 
*lncludas  45,178  lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
flncludes  39,300  lines  THIS  WEEK 
fincludes  32,938  lines  PARADE 
JTlncludes  58,584  lines  WEEKEND. 


CHARLOTTE.  N.C. 

News-e  1,230,380  1,147,754 

Observer-m  .  1,751,453  1,810,901 

§Observer-S  .  894,882  741,349 

Grand  Total  .  3,878,895  3,500,004 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  3,328,081  3,104,288 

Tribune-S  .  1,888,927  2,151,819 

fDaily  News-e  .  1,817,739  1,777,109 

American-e  .  954,718  973,529 

American-S  .  505,048  582,185 

Sun-Times-m  .  1,814,038  1,717,893 

§Sun-Times-S  .  1,022,000  1,095,747 

Grand  Total  . 11,328,527  11,382,348 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Tribune-m  1987 — 3,328,081  includes  373,347 
lines;  1988—3,104,288  includes  345,738  lines. 
S  1987—1,888,927  includes  412,154  lines; 
1988—2,151,819  includes  438,384  lines.  Sun- 
Times-S  1987-1,022,000  includes  179,187 
lines;  1988—1,095,747  includes  154,890  lines. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  2,184,758  1,918,543 

fEnquirer-S  .  1,289,739  1,458,097 

Post  t  Times-Star-e  . . . .  1,948,517  1,828,280 

Grand  Total  .  5,381,014  5,202,900 

NOTE;  Post  t  Times-Star-e  1987—1,948,517 
includes  58,840  lines  of  part  run  advertising. 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Plain  Dealar-m  .  2,515,122  2,387415 

fPlain  Dealer-S  .  1,470,428  1,852,311 

Press-e  .  2,825,408  2,543,921 

Grand  Total  .  8,810,958  8,583,847 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Plain  Dealer-m  1987 — 2,515,122  includes 

14,400  lines;  1988—2,387,415  includes  11,040 
lines.  Plain  Dealar-S  1987 — 1,470,428  in¬ 
cludes  3,480  lines;  1988—1,852,311  includes 
4.100  lines.  Press-e  1987-2,825.408  includes 
389,388  lines;  1988-2,543,921  includes  231,- 
178  lines. 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  .  2,404,892  2,314,549 

Dispatch-S  .  1,380,188  1,439.949 

Citiien-Journal-m  .  957,748  973,484 

Star-w  .  41,873 

Grand  Total  .  4,722.808  4,789,855 

NOTE;  Star  last  publication  April  2, 

1988. 

DALLAS,  TEX. 

News-m  .  2,572,792  2,331,080 

tNews-S .  894,371  957,118 

Times  Herald-e  .  2.878,451  2,499,12? 

§Times  Herald-S  .  989,023  1,022,754 

Grand  Total  .  7,112,837  8,810,081 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 

Times  Herald-e  1987-2,878.451  lines  in¬ 
cludes  151.248  lines;  1988—2.499,129  lines 

includes  153,299  lines.  Times  Herald-S  1987 
— 989,023  lines  includes  14,112  lines.  News-e 

1987 —  2,572,792  lines  includes  88,200  lines; 

1988— 2,331.080  lines  includes  57,880  lines. 
News-S  1987 — 894,371  lines  includes  17,100 
lines. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journal-Herald-m  .  2,055,159  1,835,950 

News-e  .  2,113,481  1,890,911 

§News-S  .  853,954  707,870 

Grand  Total  .  4,822,574  4,434,531 

DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  ....  2,087,878  1,994,127 

$Rocky  Mt.  News-S  ...  413,487  535,874 

Post-e  .  2,591,317  2,355,393 

Post  s  .  1,002,984  1,208,384 

Grand  Total  .  8,075,848  8,093,583 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 

Post-e  1987-2,591,317  includes  189,310 
lines;  1988—2,355,393  includes  188,108  lines. 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Register-m  .  590,148  582,323 

Tribune-a  .  895,384  848,812 

tRegister-S  .  889.494  853,229 

Grand  Total  .  2,155,024  2,082.384 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 

Tribune-e  1987—895,384  includes  44,205 
lines.  Register-S  1987—889,494  includes  28,- 
130  lines;  1988—853,229  includes  25,741 
lines. 

DETROIT.  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,588,299  1,575.138 

§Fraa  Press-S  .  549,458  845,524 


Advertising  Linage  Trends 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records — 52  Cities  Report) 


1967 

1966 

Gain/ 
Loss  % 

*h:&p 

Index 

129,941,000 

190,560,000 

126,844,000 

185,550,000 

102.4 

102.7 

111.9 

114.7 

44,623,000 

66,703,000 

42,971,000 

65,582,000 

103.8 

101.7 

112.7 

111.1 

20,520,000 

23,145,000 

18.842,000 

22,864,000 

108.9 

101.2 

110.4 

101.9 

11,637,000 

9,212,000 

12,777,000 

9,551,000 

91.1 

96.5 

107.2 

106.9 

7,894,000 

5,670,000 

7,833,000 

5,435,000 

100.8 

104.3 

108.9 

110.4 

169,992,000 

228,587,000 

166,296,000 

223,400,000 

102.2 

102.3 

IIU 

112.7 

71,145,000 

61,118,000 

73.717,000 

61,956,000 

96.5 

98.6 

114.9 

112.4 

241,137,000 

289,705,000 

240,013.000 

285,356,000 

100.5 

101.5 

112.3 

112.6 

Classification 
Retail  (Including 
Dept.  Store) 


Department  Stores 
January,  1967.. 
December,  1966. 

General 

January,  1967. . 
December,  1966. 

Automotive 

January,  1967.. 
December,  1966. 


December,  1966. 
Total  Display 


Classified 

Januarj',  1967.. 
December,  1966. 

Total  .4dvertising 


*  The  EAP  Index  Is  an  average  of  the  five  past  years. 


.  2,737,259  2,895,187 

.  1,490,347  1,808,984 


Grand  Total  .  8,383,381  8,524,793 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Free  Press-m  1987 — 1,588,299  includes  44,901 
lines;  1988 — 1,575,138  includes  82,421  lines. 
Free  Press-S  1987— M9,458  includes  23,830 
lines;  1988 — 845,524  includes  49,949  lines. 
News-e  1987—2,737,259  includes  118.522 
lines;  1988 — 2,895,187  includes  185,124  lines. 
News-S  1987—1.490,347  includes  75,409  lines; 
1988—1,808,984  includes  103,194  lines. 

ELMIRA,  N.Y. 

Star  Gazette  t 

Advertiser-d  .  771,350  704,335 

•Telegram-S  .  382,834  332,290 

Grand  Total  .  1,134,184  1,038,825 

EL  PASO,  TEX. 

Times-m  .  1,180,443  1,222,784 

§Times-S  .  384,859  442,101 

Herald-Post-e  .  1,198,058  1,235,912 

Grand  Total  .  2,743,180  2,900,777 

ERIE.  PA. 

Times-e  .  1,097,071  1,092,489 

§Times-News-S  .  542,073  585,711 

Grand  Total  .  1,839,144  1,878,200 

NOTE;  News-m  B  Times-e  are  sold  in 
optional  combination.  The  linage  of  one 
edition,  Times-e  is  shown. 

EVERETT,  WASH. 

Herald-e  .  1,218,207  1,017,834 

FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 

Herald  News-e  .  921,874  882.398 

FORT  LAUDERDALE.  FLA. 

News-e  .  2,459,285  2,197,837 

tNews-S  .  1,059,303  1,138,144 

Newc-sat .  457,815  508,583 

Grand  Total  .  3,978,183  3,842,384 

NOTE;  News-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  GazeHe-m  ....  1,348.881  1,287,724 

IJournal  Gazette-S  ....  572,828  843,278 

News  Sentinel-e  .  1,781,421  1,839,547 

Grand  Total  .  3,702,728  3,550,549 


FORT  WORTH.  TEX. 

Star-Telegram-m  .  1,089,510  1,044,899 

Star-Telegram-e  .  1,732,438  1,834,748 

IStar-Telegram-S  .  887,299  950,731 

Press-e  .  459,929  388,814 

Press-S  .  217,183  227,222 

Grand  Total  .  4.388,337  4,244,214 

NOTE;  Press-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only, 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  1,571,430  1,327,859 

§Bee-S  .  840,983  771,890 

Grand  Total  .  2,212,413  2,099,549 

GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e  .  1,343,928  1,334,959 

Post-Tribune-S  .  512,888  809,487 

Grand  Total  .  1,858,812  1,944,428 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.Y. 

Post-Star  (See  Note)  .  824,848  819,321 

NOTE;  Post-Star-m  sold  in  combination 
with  Times-e.  Linage  of  one  edition,  Post- 
Star-m,  only  is  given. 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 

Press-e  .  2,248,228  2,077,589 

t  Press-S  .  597,950  881,887 

Grand  Total  .  2,848,178  2,739,438 

HACKENSACK,  N.J. 

Record-e  .  1,943,878  1,840,243 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  Included; 
Record-e  1987 — 1,943,878  lines  includes  133,- 
031  lines;  1988 — 1,840  243  lines  includes  72,- 
912  lines. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m .  1,444.109  1,241,025 

§Courant-S  .  898,711  937.151 

fTimes-e  .  1,999,740  1,931,193 

Grand  Total  .  4,340,580  4,109,389 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

Advertiser-m  .  1,558,319  1,508,204 

Star-Bulletin-o  .  1,758,801  1,755,727 

tStar-Bulletin  & 

Advertisar-S  .  570,914  598.528 

Grand  Total  .  3,888,034  3,880.459 
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HOUSTON.  TEX. 

Chronicic-e  .  2,856,147  2,707,062 

Chronicles  .  1,035,225  1,176,514 

p«*.m  2,467,935  2,227,870 

; .  836,764  925,696 

Grand  Total  .  7,196,071  7,037,142 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included: 
Chronicle-e  1967 — 2,856,147  lines  includes 
161  726  lines;  1966 — 2,707,062  lines  includes 
310245  lines.  Chronicle-S  1967 — 1,035,225 
linn  includes  20,761  lines;  1966—1,176,514 
lines  includes  35,846  lines.  Post-m  1967 
—2,467,935  lines  includes  154,105  lines'  1966 
— 2!227.870  lines  includes  86,465  lines.  Post-S 
13(7—836,764  lines  includes  54,506  lines; 
iy((— 925.696  lines  includes  50,546  lines. 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

News-e  .  1,789.988  1,765,991 

Star-m  .  1,849,682  1,717,017 

Star-S  .  1,185,497  1,313,889 

Grand  Total  .  4,825,167  4,796,897 

JACKSON.  MISS. 

Clarion  Ledger-m  .  1,046,116  984,948 

iCIarion  Ledger  & 

News-S  .  347,890  403,307 

Daily  News-e  .  1,054,833  981,347 

Grand  Total  .  2,448,839  2,369,602 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Times-Union-m  ...  1,992,809  1,980,650 
Tin>es-Union-S  647,989  668,887 

Journal-e  . .  987,181  899,057 

Grand  Total  .  3,627,977  3,548,594 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.J. 

Jersey  Journal-e  .  1,117,688  1,156,630 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Jersey  Journal-e  1967 — 1.117,688  includes 
(6,998  lines;  1966 — 1,156,630  includes  54,966 
lines. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Times-m  .  1,811,861  1,759,048 

Star-e  .  1,305,868  1,444.211 

tStar-S  .  1,065,262  1,132,858 

Grand  Total  .  4.182.991  4,336,117 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

Journal-m  .  613,738  596,976 

News-Sentinel-c  .  959,979  956,195 

iNews-Sentinel-S  .  354,766  409,440 

Grand  Total  .  1,928,483  1,962,611 

LAWRENCE.  MASS. 

Eagle-Tribune-d  .  932.557  943,835 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gaiette-m  ...  1,129,523  1,042,888 
§Arkansas  Gazette-S  ..  453.953  492,201 

Grand  Total  .  1,583,476  1.535,089 

LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 

Independent-m  .  2,124,726  2,021,599 

ilndependent  Press- 

Telegram-S  .  719,794  899,347 

Press-falegram-e  .  2,120.938  2.027.078 

Grand  Total  .  4,965,458  4,948,024 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 

Independent-m  1967  —  2,124,726  includes 
216,949  lines;  1966—2.021,599  includes  272,- 
487  lines.  Press-Telegram-e  1967 — 2,120,938 
includes  216,949  lines;  1966—2,027,078  in¬ 
cludes  272,')87  lines. 

LONG  ISLAND.  N.Y. 

Newsday  Suffolk-e .  2,114,383  2,138,665 

Newsday  Nassau-e  ..  2,253,900  2,282,475 

Grand  Total  .  4,368,283  4,421,140 


LYNN.  MASS. 

Item-e  .  665,999  637,126 

MANCHESTER.  N.H. 

Union  Leader-d  .  729,977  713,507 

•News-S  .  249,717  244,242 

Grand  Total  .  979,694  957,749 

NOTE;  Sunday  News  is  sold  in  optional 
combination  with  the  following  Monday 
Union  Leader. 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal-m.  1,847,349  1,597,463 
Commercial  Appeal-S  .  836,149  900,045 

Press-Scimitar-e  .  1,421,632  1,271,636 

Grand  Total  .  4,105,130  3,769,144 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included: 
Press-Scimitar-e  1967 — 1,421,632  includes 
50,703  lines;  1966—1,271,636  includes  60,462 
lines. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.  OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Times-Picayune-m  .  3,013,759  2,713,860  Oklahoman-m  .  1,198,630  1,172,829 

Times-Picayune-S  .  1,169.828  1,142,083  Oklahoman-S  .  517,212  567,270 

States  »  Item-e  .  1,698,524  1,529,357  Times-e  .  1.092,151  1,109,466 


MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald-m  .  4,086,426  3.988,655 

§Herald-S  .  1,790,866  1,970,338 

News-e  .  1,845,843  1,057,450 

News-S  .  453,769 


Grand  Total  .  5,882,111  5,385,300 


NEW  YORK,  t 

TImes-m  . 3,; 

Times-S  .  3.! 

Herald  Tribune-m . 

Herald  Tribune-S  . 

News-m  .  I,( 

News-S  .  I,( 

Journal-American-e  . 

Journal-American-S . 

Post-e  .  ' 

Post-S  . 

World  Telegram  & 

Sun-e  . 

World  Journal 

Tribune-e  .  I, 

World  Journal 
Tribune-S  . 


LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Times-m  .  4,800,382  4,672,554 

Times-S .  3,768  727  4,030.034 

Herald  E«aminer-e  ..  1,917  054  1,791,273 

Herald  Esaminer-S  .  780,881  885,136 

Grand  Total  . 11,297,044  11,378,997 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Times-m  1967—4,800,382  includes  616,497 
Hnes;  1966—4,672,554  includes  605,480  lines. 
Times-S  1967—3.768,727  includes  1,228,671 

ines;  1966-4,030,034  includes  1,288,909 
lines. 


LOWELL.  MASS. 

Sjin-e  .  850,739  799,971 

^n-S .  314,547  286,065 

Grand  Total  .  1,165.286  1,086,036 

editor  &.  PUBLISHER 


Grand  Total  .  7,723,135  7,470,212 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Herald-m  1967—4,086,426  includes  151,763 
lines-  1966 — 3,988,655  includes  266,980  lines. 
Herald-S  1967-1,790.866  includes  91,611 
lines;  1966 — 1,970,338  includes  91,598  lines. 
News-e  1967 — 1,845,843  includes  52,920  lines. 

NOTE:  News-S  last  publication  July  24, 
1966. 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  .  1,334,670  1,085,472 

Journal-e  .  3,004.252  2,867,865 

tJournal-S  .  1,651,078  1,950,340 

Grand  Total  .  5,990,000  5,903,677 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  1,616,203  1,457,499 

Star-e  .  2,509,192  2,286,581 

fTribune-S  .  1,469,646  1,596,109 

Grand  Total  .  5,595,041  5,340,189 

NOTE:  Star-e  1967—2.509,192  includes 

341.037  lines  of  part-run  advertising;  1966 
— 2,286,581  includes  363,238  lines  of  part- 
run  advertising. 

MODESTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  928,996  866,425 

§Bee-S  .  288,279  297,436 

Grand  Total  .  1,217,275  1,163,861 

NOTE:  Bee-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 

=Star-e  .  2,274,258  2,377,993 

Gaiette-m  .  1,398,190  1,431,293 

La  Presse-e  .  2,303,954  2,333,371 

La  Patrie-S  .  115,478  106,148 

Grand  Total  .  6,091,880  6,248,805 

NOTE;  Star-e  includes  Weekend  Maga¬ 
zine  linage. 

MUNCIE.  IND. 

Press-e  .  738,518  769,282 

Sta,-m  .  690,662  725,973 

•Star-S  .  302,027  292,817 

Grand  Total  .  1,731,207  1,788,072 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Banner-e  .  1,560,520  1,336,895 

Tennessean-m  .  1,543,197  1,339,990 

Tennessean-S  .  648,405  729,669 


Grand  Total  . 13,001,732  13,677,694 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included: 
Herald  Tribune-S  1966—698,774  includes 
37,443  lines.  News-m  1967-1,690,634  in¬ 
cludes  814,384  lines;  1966—1,433,119  includes 
711,589  lines.  News-S  1967-1,676,236  in^ 
eludes  1,016,991  lines;  1966 — 1,769,494  in¬ 
cludes  1,125,059  lines.  Journal-American-e 

1966 —  754,374  includes  61,569  lines.  Journal- 
American-S  1966 — 324,811  includes  64,803 
lines.  World  Tel.  S  Sun-e  1966 — 948,389  in¬ 
cludes  59,208  lines.  World  Journal  Trib.-e 

1967— 1.172,797  includes  51,055  lines.  World 
Journal  Trib.-S  1967—637,359  includes  40,- 
549  lines. 

NOTE:  Split  run  News-m  109,260  lines; 
News-S  61,952  lines. 

NOTE:  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Jour- 
nal-American  &  World-Telegram  A  Sun 
merged  affective  April  25,  1966.  At  which 
time  a  strike  of  these  papers  occurred. 
Subsequently  it  was  announced  on  August 
15.  1966  that  the  Herald  Tribune-m  would 
cease  publication.  World  Journal  Tribune-e 
t  S  started  publication  September  12, 
1966.  Last  edition  cf  the  Post-S  May  8, 
1966.  The  e  edition  was  published  5  days 
a  week  prior  to  May  14.  1966,  on  which 
date  it  became  a  6-ciay  paper. 


NEW  YORK  (QUEENS).  N.Y. 

Long  Island  Press-e  1,263,791  1,189.424 

§Long  Island  Press-S  ..  593,752  619,206 

Grand  Total  .  1,857,543  1,008,630 


NEW  YORK  (EL  DIARIO- 
LA  PRENSAl.  N.Y. 

El  Diario-La  Prensa-m  . .  298,537  239,879 

El  Diario-La  Prensa-S  ..  92,607  62,734 

Grand  Total  .  371,144  302,613 

NEWBURGH,  N.Y. 

News-e  .  758,188  778,571 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

Press-m  . 1,176,139  1,285,045 

|Press-S  .  430,441  461,820 

Times-Herald-e  .  1,056,287  1.109.943 

Grand  Total  .  2,662,867  2,856,808 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.Y. 

Gazette-e  .  832,354  864,749 

•Gazette-S  .  265,878  257,384 

Grand  Total  .  1,098.232  1,122,133 


Grand  Total  .  3,752,122  3,406,554 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 

Standard-Times-e  .  888,154  847,672 

§Standard-Times-S  ....  426,859  426,401 

Grand  Total  .  1,315,013  1,274,073 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included: 
Standard-Times-e  1967  —  888,154  includes 
21,871  lines;  1966—847.672  includes  17,631 
lines. 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m  .  1,095,230  875,510 

Register-e  .  1,535,216  I.3i8.l56 

Register-S  9..5,73l  972,932 

Register  A  Journal- 

Courier-sat .  99,725  112,260 

Grand  Total  .  3,695,902  3.358.858 

NOTE;  Journal  Courier-m  A  Register-e 
published  5  days  a  week  only. 

for  March  4,  1967 


NORFOLK.  VA. 

Ledger-Star-e  .  1,678,349  1,817,491 

Virginian-Pilot-m  .  2,155,336  2,227,254 

tVirginian-Pilot  A  Star-S  828,777  931,012 

Grand  Total  .  4,662,462  4,975,757 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included: 
Ledger-Star-e  1967 — 1,678,349  includes  411,- 
697  lines;  1966—1,817,491  includes  442,172 
lines.  Virginian-Pilot-m  1967 — 2,155,336  in¬ 
cludes  418,795  lines;  1966—2,227,254  in¬ 
cludes  427,509  lines.  Virginian>Pilot  A  Star-S 
1967—828,777  includes  177,864  lines;  1966— 
931,012  includes  172,949  lines. 


NORWALK.  CONN. 

1,073,136  1,106,940 


OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Tribune-e  .  2,188,594  1,909,325 

§Tribune-S  867,581  1,053,074 


Grand  T:tal  .  2,807,993  2,849,565 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included: 
Oklahoman-m  1967 — 1,198,630  includes  148,- 
457  lines;  1966—1,172,829  includes  112,695 
lines.  Times-e  1967 — 1,092,151  includes  103,- 
453  lines;  1966—1,109,466  includes  86,576 
lines. 

OMAHA,  NEBR. 

World-Herald -d  .  1,248,304  1,192,762 

World-Herald-S  .......  867,025  914,224 

Grand  Total  .  2,115,329  2,106,986 

ORLANDO,  FLA. 

Sentinel-m  .  2,564,371  2,413,804 

Sentinel-S  .  1,061,664  1,164,214 

Star-e  .  2,303,349  2,267,193 

Grand  Total  .  5,929,384  5,845,211 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included: 
Sentinel-m  1967 — 2,564,371  includes  848,580 
lines;  1966 — 2,413,804  includes  682,974  lines. 
Sentinel-S  1967 — 1,061,664  includes  363,108 
lines;  1966 — 1,164,214  includes  394,357  lines. 
Star-c  1967—2,303,349  includes  671,651  lines; 
1966 — 2,267,193  includes  536,363  lines. 

PALO  ALTO.  CALIF. 

Times-e  .  1,695,918  1,677,700 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Star-News-e  .  .  988,606  1,023,125 

§lndependent-Star 

News-S  .  362,071  423,438 

Independent-m  .  990,496  1,009,419 

Grand  Total  .  2,341,173  2,455,982 

PATERSON,  N.J. 

Call-m  .  610,079  541,504 

PAWTUCKET,  R.l. 

Timas-e  .  753,607  727,517 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Journal  5tar  (See  Note)  1,374,758  1,302,144 

iJournal  Star-S  .  467,506  551,776 

Grand  Total  .  1,842,264  1,853,920 

NOTE:  Journal  Star-m  A  Journal  Star-e 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  only  one 
edition — Journal  Star-e — is  shown. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Bulletin-e  .  2,331,016  2,148,616 

tBulletin-S  .  774,463  1,028,475 

Inquirer-m  .  1,748,709  1,557,559 

Inquirer-S  .  1,765,004  1,841,609 

News-e  .  897,410  892,959 

Grand  Total  .  7,516,602  7,469,218 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included: 

Bulletin-e  1967—2,331,016  includes  344,080 
lines;  1966—2,148,616  includes  301,321  lines. 
Bulletin-S  1967—774,463  includes  112,729 
lines;  1966—1,028,475  includes  272,482  lines. 
Inquirer-m  1967 — 1,748,709  includes  191,537 
lines;  1966 — 1,557,559  includes  80,109  lines. 
Inquirer-S  1967-1,765.004  includes  306,607 
lines;  1966—1,841,609  includes  149,623  lines. 

PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

Republic-m  .  2,683,382  2,541,630 

Republic-S  .  940,863  954,899 

Gazette-e  .  2,693,861  2,558,811 

>  Grand  Total  6,318,106  6,055,340 

1 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post-Gaz.  A  Sun-Tel.-m  1,193,601  993,884 

Press-e  .  2,050,745  1,940  629 

t Press-S  1.190,478  1,303,958 

I  Grand  Total  .  4,434,824  4,238,471 

PLAINFIELD.  N.J. 

'  Courier-News-e  .  1,237,627  1,304,419 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 

!  Oregonian-m  .  2,225,210  2,070,077 

-  t§Oregonian-S  .  962,911  1,131,933 

Oregon  Journal-e  .  .  724,799  713,951 

Grand  Total  3,912,920  3,915,961 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included: 
Oregon  Journal-e  1967 — 724,799  includes 

48,095  lines;  1966—713,951  includes  40,202 
j  lines. 

PROVIDENCE.  R.l. 

Bulletin-e  .  1,583,257  1,527,574 

>  Journal-m  .  1,735,681  1,519,286 

I  tJournal-S  .  984,355  993,140 


3,056,175  2,962,399  Grand  Total  .  4,303,293  4,040,000 


READING,  PA. 

Eagle  (See  Note)  .  I.OfS.I2f  1,102.298 

§Eagle-S  .  384,368  454,783 

Grand  Total  .  1.484,497  1,557,081 

NOTE:  Eagle-e  &  Times-m  sold  in  com¬ 
bination.  Linage  of  one  edition  Eagle-e 
is  shown. 

RIVERSIDE.  CALIF. 

Press-Enterprise  (See 

Note)  .  1,454,725  1,411,930 

|Press-Enterprise-S  ....  422,588  554,455 

Grand  Total  .  1,879,313  1,968,585 

NOTE:  Enterprise-m  t  Press-e  sold  in 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition,  En¬ 
terprise-m  is  shown. 

Press-Enterprise-m  1947  —  1,454,725  in¬ 
cludes  25,903  lines  of  Part-Run  advertising. 

Press-Enterprise  1944—1,411,930  includes 

24,882  lines  of  Part-Run  advertising. 

ROANOKE.  VA. 

Times-m  .  1,130,154  919,411 

§Times-S  .  391,731  404,129 

World-News-e  .  1,139,453  927,844 

Grand  Total  .  2,441,538  2,251,384 

ROCHESTER.  N.Y. 

Democrat  t 

Chronicle-m  .  1,596,557  1,504,753 

(Democrat  & 

Chronicle-S  .  1,031,783  1,185,024 

•Times-Union-e  .  1,793,419  1,834,259 

Grand  Total  .  4,421,759  4,524,036 

NOTE;  Rochester  Times-Union  did  not 

publish  January  31,  1944  due  to  storm 
conditions. 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Star  (See  Note)  .  1,137,584  984,144 

Star-S  .  548,200  607,490 

Grand  Total  .  1,485,784  1,593,434 

NOTE;  Star-m  S  Register-Republic-e 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  only  one 
edition  Star-m  is  shown.  Star-m  published 
five  week  days  only,  excluding  Monday. 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  2.184.734  2,051,430 

§Bee-S  471,590  913,394 

Uni-sn-m .  877,561  783,149 

•Union-S  .  244,939  224,552 


Grand  Total  .  3,982,824  3,972,727 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m  ...  1,445,933  1,209,515 
fGlobe-Democrat-we  .  473,800  714,214 

Post-Oispatch-e  .  2,176,405  2,100,481 

§Posf-Di;patch-S  .  1,425,104  1,847,546 

Grand  Total  .  5,921,242  5,893,776 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included: 

Globe-Democrat-m  1947 — 1,445,933  includes 
223,403  lines;  1944—1.209,515  includes  207,- 
153  lines.  Post-Dispatch-e  1947 — 2,174,405 
includes  125,089  lines;  1944—2,100,481  in¬ 
cludes  140,482  lines.  Post-Dispatch-S  1964 

— I '847,544  includes  4,395  lines.  Globe- 
Democrat-m  published  5  week  days  only. 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  .  1,017,459  948,518 

iPioneer  Press-S  .  1,015,202  1,171,490 

Disparch-e  .  1,840,802  1,420,382 

Grand  Total  .  3,873,443  3,740,390 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included: 

Dispatch-e  1967 — 1,840.802  includes  247,894 
lines;  1944 — 1,420,382  includes  192,491  lines. 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

Times-m  .  2,231,359  2,084,242 

ITimes-S  .  837,427  844,612 

Independent-e .  1,074,451  1,050,440 

Grand  Total  .  4,145,237  3,981,514 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 

Times-m  1967—2,231,359  includes  153,520 
lines;  1944 — 2,084,242  includes  204,210  lines. 
Times-S  1947-^37,427  includes  50,913  lines; 
1944—844,412  includes  44,783  lines. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

Tribune-m  .  1,796,824  1,663,928 

(Tribune-S  .  434,834  674,954 

Deseret  News 

Telegram-e  .  1,793,043  1,654,422 

Grand  Total  .  4,224,701  3,995,304 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEX. 

E«press-m  .  1,540,424  1,377,344 

(Express-News-S  .  485,514  742.409 

Express-News-sat .  295,820  311,097 


News-e .  1,585,593  1,441,230 

Light-e  .  . .  1,718,174  1,492,703 

§Light-S  .  810,084  896,489 

Light-sat .  157,437  181,190 

Grand  Total  .  4,793,448  4,442,484 

NOTE:  Express-m,  News-e  ft  Light-e  pub¬ 
lished  S  days  a  week  only. 

SAN  BERNARDINO,  CALIF. 

Sun-m  1.476,774  1,541,528 

§Sun-Telegram-S  .  494,894  645,372 

Grand  Total  .  2,173,670  2,186,900 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included: 
Sun-m  1967 — 1,674,774  includes  54,945  lines; 
1944 — 1,541,528  includes  48,537  lines.  Sun-m 
ft  Telegram-e,  are  sold  in  optional  com¬ 
bination.  Linage  of  one  edition,  Sun-m 
is  shown. 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Union-m . 1,881,717  1,782,414 

§Union-S  .  905,157  1,039,949 

Tribune-e  2,404,974  2,384,224 

Grand  Total  .  5,193,848  5,204,587 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m . 1,904,980  2,073,352 

Examiner-e  .  2,015,340  2,171,980 

Examiner  ft 

Chronicle-S  .  949,373  1,159,417 


1947 

TAMPA,  FLA. 


Grand  Total  .  4,871,493  5,404,949 

SAN  JOSE.  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  .  2,923,987  2,784,348 

News-e  .  2,905,035  2,797,537 

t§Mercury-News-S  .  .  974,411  1,145,388 

Grand  Total  .  4,805,433  4,727,273 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included: 
Mercury-m  1967-2,923,987  includes  204,437 
lines;  1966 — 2,784,348  includes  219,423  lines. 
News-e  1947—2,905,035  includes  204,437 
lines;  1944—2,797.537  includes  219,423  lines. 

SAN  RAFAEL.  CALIF. 

Independent-Journal-e  .  1,293,718  1,348,483 

SANTA  ANA,  CALIF. 

Register  (See  Note)  . . .  2,575,580 
(Register-S  .  744,444 

Grand  Total  .  3,322,244 

NOTE:  Register-e  ft  Register-m  sold 
only  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion,  Register-e  is  shown. 

SCHENECTADY.  N.Y. 

Gaiette-m  .  1,127,446  1,085,277 

•Union  Star-e  .  740,453  713,097 

Grand  Total  .  1,848,099  1,798,374 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Post-lntelligencer-m  ..  1,410,433  1,301,103 

§Post-lntelligencer-S  510,340  509,441 

Times-e  .  2,151,854  1,937,682 

Times-S  .  933,504  904,483 

Grand  Total  .  5,006,133  4,454,729 

SHREVEPORT.  LA. 

Journal-e  .  930,113  835,431 

Times-m  .  1,200,185  1,042,156 

Times-S  .  472,193  545,382 

Grand  Total  .  2,402,491  2,422,949 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribune-e  .  1,400,755  1,251,548 

Tribune-S  .  559,545  457,389 

Grand  Total  .  1,960,320  1,908,937 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Spokesman-Review-m  . .  737,402  663,039 

fSpokesman-Review-S  521,389  549,455 

Chronicle-e  .  891,397  800,947 

Grand  Total  .  2,150,188  2,013,441 

STOCKTON.  CALIF. 

Record-e  .  1,555,391  1,414,282 

SYRACUSE.  N.Y. 

Herald-Journal-e  .  1,590,994  1,384,849 

f§Herald-American-S  ..  738,143  772,557 

Post  Standard-m  .  849.409  778.189 

Grand  Total  .  3,178,548  2,937,415 

TACOMA.  WASH. 

News-Tribune-e  .  1,423,115  1,309,505 

News-Tribune-S  .  597,258  494,157 

Grand  Total  .  2,020,373  2,003,442 


Tribune>m  . 

..  2,032,944 

1,890,498 

fTribune-S  . 

. .  745,433 

804,142 

Times-e  . 

..  1,353,240 

1,145,478 

Grand  Total  . 

..  4,131,857 

3,840,138 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising 

included: 

Tribune-m  1947—2,032.944  includes  129,819 

lines;  1944—1,890,498 

includes  81,257  lines. 

TOLEDO.  OHIO 

Times-m  . 

487,395 

Blade-e  . 

1,544,842 

Blade-S  . 

1,053,371 

Grand  Total  . 

3.287,428 

NOTE:  Times>m  published  5  days  a  week 

only.  All  newspaper 

not  published  Janu- 

ary  1  to  January  31, 

,  1947  due 

to  strike 

conditions. 

TORONTO, 

CANADA 

Globe  &  Mail-m  .... 

..  1,375,227 

1,340,108 

irTelegram-e  . 

. .  2,254,134 

2,103,403 

Star-e  . 

. .  2,553,723 

2,433,499 

Grand  Total  . 

. .  4,183,084 

5,897,210 

NOTE:  Telegram-e 

includes 

Weekend 

Magazine  linage  and  Star-e, 

Globe  ft 

Mail-m  include  Rotogravure  sections  lin- 

age. 

TRENTON,  N.J. 

Evening  Times-e  . 

..  1,109,153 

982,452 

•Times  Advertiser-S  . 

. .  722,753 

751,921 

Trentonian-m  . 

. .  834,344 

780,418 

Grand  Total  . 

. .  2,448,270 

2,514,991 

NOTE:  Times-e  published  S  days  a  week 

only. 

TROY. 

N.Y. 

Record  (See  Note)  . . 

. .  1,019,520 

944,147 

NOTE:  Record-m  ft 

Times-Record-e  sold 

in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition 

Rccord-m  is  shown. 

TULSA. 

OKLA.’ 

Tribune-e  . 

..  1,476,539 

1,388,778 

World-m  . 

.  1,443,717 

1,388,971 

World-S  . 

. .  579,442 

413,715 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,519,898 

3,391,444 

UNION  CITY,  N.J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  .. 

787,874 

789,484 

UTICA. 

N.Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-e  . 

.  786,672 

744,584 

•Observer  Dispatch-S 

387,804 

324,514 

Press-m  . 

.  1,080,104 

1,019,097 

Grand  Total  . 

2,254,582 

2,112,195 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

News-e  . 

.  1,137,540 

1,197,834 

Post-m  . 

.  3,442,542 

3,569,953 

8Post-S  . 

.  1,458,150 

1,817,844 

Star-e  . 

2,247,284 

2,330,947 

)Star-S  . 

.  1,005,702 

1,177,824 

Grand  Total  . 

.  9,731,240 

10.094,444 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 

American-e  . 

1,244,273 

1,204,389 

Republican-S  . 

579,557 

559,367 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,825,830 

1 ,745,754 

NOTE:  American-e 

ft  Republican-m. 

sold  only  in  combination.  Linage  of 

American-e  only  is  shown. 

WESTCHESTER-ROCKLAND  GROUP. 

N.Y.  (10 

CITIES) 

Mamaroneck  Times-e  . 

991,222 

951,832 

Mount  Vernon  Argus-e  1,083.937 

1,025,842 

New  Rochelle 

Standard-Star-e  _ 

.  1,120,849 

1,048,325 

Ossining  Citizen- 

Register-e  . 

.  1,033,743 

995,854 

Peekskill  Star-e  . 

828,848 

803,458 

Port  Chester  Item-e  . . 

.  1,142,453 

1,118,372 

Tarrytown  News-e  _ 

.  985,223 

934,711 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e  . 

.  1,270,244 

1,214,031 

White  Plains 

Reporter  Dispatch-e 

.  1,278,434 

1,248,128 

Rockland  Journal 

News-e  . 

.  1,024,118 

911,458 

Grand  Total  . 

.10,759,113 

10,292,231 

WICHITA, 

KANS. 

Eagle-m  . 

.  1.445,320 

1,415,279 

Beacon-e  . 

.  944,541 

1,019,284 

(Eagle  ft  Beacon-S  ... 

.  519,247 

524,151 

WINSTON-SALEM.  N.C. 

Journal-m  .  1.195,588  l,l02  2S0 

Sentinel-e  .  1,110,520  1,004,552 

Journal  ft  Sentinel-S  ..  393,997  424,545 

Grand  Total  .  2,700,105  2,533,341 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Telegram-S  .  510,348  574,800 

Telegram-m  .  909,119  823i879 

Gazette- e  .  1,049,431  1,050^70 

Grand  Total  .  2,488,898  2,448,849 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Telegram-m  1947 — 909,119  includes  32  092 
lines;  1944 — 823,879  includes  27,502  lines' 
Gazette-e  1947 — 1,049,431  includes  32  148 
lines;  I9U  1,050,170  includes  28,314  lines. 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

Vindicator-e  .  1,402,904  1,134  957 

§Vindicator-S  .  982,098  1,027,151 

Grand  Total  .  2,385,002  2,144,108 

FIGURES  SUPPLIED 
BY  PUBUSHERS 

1947  1944 

ABERDEEN.  S.D. 

American-News-e  .  340,872  301,882 

American-News-S  .  292,404  254,912 

Grand  Total  .  433,276  554.794 

ALTOONA,  PA. 

Mirror-e  .  950,180  942,834 

APPLETON-NEENAH-MENASHA,  WIS. 

Post-Crescent-e  .  870,912  893,410 

Post-Crescent-S  .  294,002  277,040 

Gland  Total  .  1,144,914  1,170,470 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 

Pantagraph-AII  Day  S  1,212,932  1,125.040 

NOTE:  FAMILY  WEEKLY  linage  not  in- 


BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Free  Press-m  .  815,209  772,545 

CANTON.  OHIO 

Repository-e  .  1,740,808  1,408,794 

Repository-S  .  539,938  454,944 

Grand  Total  .  2,300,744  2,245,740 

CARBONDALE-HERRIN- 
MURPHYSBORO,  ILL. 

Southern  lllinoisan-e  ...  389,732 

Southern  Illinoisan-S  ..  124,098 

Grand  Total  .  •  515,830 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 
•Strike — Publication  suspended  1 1-1-44. 

CHAMBERSBURG.  PA. 


Public  Opinion-e  . 

.  430,448 

540,589 

CHAMPAIGN-URBANA.  ILL. 

Courier-e  . . 

Courier-S  . 

.  624,078 

.  254,534 

434,214 

257,880 

Grand  Total  ... 

.  878,412 

894.094 

ANCHORAGE.  ALASKA 

.  240,352 

302,494 

News-S  . 

.  74,492 

125,942 

Grand  Total  ... 

. .  317,044 

428,454 

CHARLESTOWN.  W.  VA. 

.  875,112 

804,470 

Mail-e  . 

.  952.434 

848,874 

Gazette  Mail-S  ... 

.  448,714 

455,812 

Grand  Total  ... 

.  2,274,240 

2,111,158 

NOTE:  PARADE 

linage  not  included. 

CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO 

.  851,242 

825,944 

CORPUS 

CHRISTI,  TEX. 

Caller-m  . . 

Times-e  . 

Caller-Times-S  ... 

.  1,378,354 

.  351,554 

1,252.492 

1,232.322 

425,934 

Grand  Total  ... 

.  1,402,440 

2,910,950 

COVINGTON.  KY. 

Kentucky  Post  ft 
Times-Star-e  _ 

.  472.754 

413.802 

Grand  Total  .  2,911,128  2,958, 

EDITOR  dc 
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1967 

1944 

DAVENPORT, 

IOWA 

Times-Democrat-m  - 

904,842 

839,174 

Tlmei-Den’O'''**'* 

1 ,705.954 

1,054,270 

Times-Democrat-S  . 

383,442 

444,054 

Grand  Total  . 

2,344,440 

2,339,498 

DAYTONA  BEACH,  FLA. 

477,299 

424,433 

News-Journal-S  . 

201,838 

200,823 

. 

793,313 

443,419 

Grand  Total  . 

1,472,450 

1,470,875 

NOTE:  Above  linage 

is  actual  linage 

rAnvtrted  to  6-column  basis.  ROP 

'  display 

is  Dubliihad  on  6  column  basis  baginning 

Jan.  9.  1967. 

DECATUR, 

ILL. 

Herald  8  Review-me  . . 

938,182 

778,820 

Herald  8  Review-S  .... 

237,354 

291,434 

Grand  Total  . 

1,175,538 

1,070,454 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS.  ILL. 

390,880 

415,772 

journal-S  . 

124,278 

115,454 

Grand  Total  . 

515,158 

531,424 

Dots  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

EDWARDSVILLE.  ILL. 

InItlligencer-e  .  145,074  211,708 

FORT  ImBYERS,  FLA. 

N.ws-Pr65S-mS  .  1,249,948  1,222,302 


1947 

1944 

LOCK  PORT, 

,  N.Y. 

Union-Sun  8  Journal-e 

551,572 

541,804 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Courier-Journal-m  . 

Courier-Journal-S  . 

Times-e  . 

1,401,152 

875,488 

1,414,907 

1,310,125 

907,952 

1,423,479 

Grand  Total  . 

3,891,547 

3,841,554 

NOTE:  Above  linage  is  actual  linage 
converted  to  8-column  basis.  ROP  dis¬ 
play  is  published  on  4-column  basis  and 
classified  on  9-column  basis. 

I14ADISON.  Wise. 

Capital  Times-e  .  1,470,777  1,337,889 

State  Journal-m  .  1,474,433  1,359,225 

State  Journal-S  .  434,345  525,105 

Grand  Total  .  3,383,555  3,222,219 

NOTE:  includes  PARADE  38,717  lines 
(1947);  31,213  lines  (1944). 

MERIDEN.  CONN. 

Record-m  .  851,004  808,942 

Journal-e  .  758,352  719,400 

Grand  Total  .  1,409,354  1,528,542 

MIDDLETOWN.  N.Y. 

Times  Herald-Record-m  481,758  700,303 

MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND,  ILL. 

Argus-e  .  983,144  991,228 

Dispatch-e  .  1.040,448  1,105,944 


GAINESVILLE,  FLA. 

Sun-eS  ex  sat .  917,850  833,544 

GRAND  FORKS.  N.D. 

Hirald-eS  .  782,220  832,145 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Mriot-m  .  1,104,280  1,145,948 

•Patriot-News-S  .  490,054  454,440 

Grand  Total  .  1,594,334  1,420,388 

NOTE:  ‘Does  not  include  PARADE  lin¬ 
age. 

HAVERHILL.  MASS. 

Gazette-e  .  434,578  539,546 

HUNTSVILLE,  ALA. 

TItnes-e  .  1,087,842  1,009,708 

Titnes-S  .  407,951*  448,090 

Grand  Total  .  1,495,793*  1,477,798 

'Includes  PARADE  figures. 

JOHNSON  CITY,  TENN. 

Press-Chronicle-d  .  443,814  399,532 

Pres:-Chronicle-S  .  238,952  241,738 

Grand  Total  .  728,149  455.245 

NOTE:  Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  45,383 
lines  (1967):  13.995  lines  (1966). 

JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

Tribune-Democrat- 

All  day  .  910,805  893,180 


MORGANTOWN,  W.  VA. 


Post-e  . 

553,498 

525,841 

Dominion-News-m  _ 

.  553,498 

525,841 

Dominion-Post-S  . 

.  205,449 

148,721 

Grand  Total  . 

1,272,445 

1,220,443 

NEWARK, 

OHIO 

Advocate-e  . 

.  1,077,818 

1,124,034 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 

Herald-a  . 

891,799 

851,347 

NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

Day-e  . 

.  1,053,815 

912,975 

NORRISTOWN.  PA. 

Times-Herald-e  . 

872,446 

807,537 

NORTH  PLATTE.  NEBR. 

Telegraph-Bulletin-e 

.  495,144 

502,944 

OGDEN. 

UTAH 

Standard-Examiner-e  . . 

.  911,558 

807,464 

Standard-Examiner-S  . 

.  324,174 

330,714 

Grand  Total 

.  1,237,732 

1,138,180 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  43,512  lines 

(1967);  22,174  lines  (1944). 

OIL  CITY,  FRANKLIN.  PA. 

Derrick-m  . 

587,791 

543.448 

News-Herald-e  . 

457,453 

414,530 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,045,244 

980,198 

KENNEWICK-PASCO-RICHLAND,  WASH. 

Tri-City-Herald-e  .  408,444  451,133 

Tri-City-Herald-S  .  230,216  192,311 

Grand  Total  .  838,880  843.444 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 


KENOSHA,  Wise. 

Ns»s-e  .  1,198,792  1,111,796 

KINGSTON.  N.Y. 

Freeman-e  .  790,840  724,038 

KOKOMO,  IND. 

Tribune-e  .  832,482  738,746 

Tfibune-S  .  221,018  200,184 

Grand  Total  .  1,053,500  938,952 

Does  not  include  49,123  lines  (1947); 
25,572  lines  (1944);  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 


LAKELAND,  FLA. 

Ladger-eS  t  sat-m  ...  1,366,092  1,075,704 


„  ^  LA  SALLE.  ILL. 

Ntws-Tribune-e  .  640,584  578,8f 


LINCOLN.  NEBR. 

V*'  "’.  .  946,287  929,428 

.  948,948  925,012 

Journal  (  Star-S  .  407,115  491,442 


Grand  Total  .  2,377,323  2,379,159 

34,913  lines  (1967); 


ONEONTA,  N.Y. 


Star-m  . 502,824 

PADUCAH,  KY. 

Sun-Democrat-e .  719,936 

Sun-Democrat-S  .  242,332 


Grand  Total  .  982,268 

PINE  BLUFF.  ARK. 

Commercial-e  .  633,780 

Commercial-S  .  148,054 

Grand  Total  .  801,834 

Does  not  includes  44,758  lines 
WEEKLY. 

PITTSFIELD.  MASS. 

Berkshire  Eagle-e .  893,348 

PLATTSBURGH.  N.Y. 

Press-Republican-m  ....  437,484 

PORT  JERVIS,  N.Y. 

Union-Gazette-e  .  193,074 

PORTLAND,  ME. 

Press  Harald-m  .  784,700 

Express-e  .  710,441 

Telegram-S  .  313,047 

Grand  Total  .  1,810,228 

POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

Mercury-m  .  947,120 
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495,838 


625,030 

301,728 


924,758 


594,288 

249,404 


845,894 

FAMILY 


889,444 


483,812 


198,800 


725,911 

488,806 

296,601 


1,711,318 


948,412 


1967 

1944 

POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.Y. 

Journal-#  . 

980,045 

899,284 

Journal-S  . 

501,343 

439,144 

Grand  Total  . 

1,481,388 

1,338,452 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  45.723  lines 

(1947);  22.172  lines  (1944). 

QUINCY, 

ILL. 

Herald-Whig-e . 

548,030 

512,142 

Harald-Whig-S 

279,524 

319,634 

Grand  Total  . 

827,554 

831,794 

RAPID  CITY,  S.D. 

Journal-e  . 

408,774 

544,144 

Journal-S  . 

245,594 

254,086 

Grand  Total  . 

874,370 

818,230 

RENO,  NEV. 

Journal-m  . 

781,830 

769.594 

Journal-S  . 

327,470 

432,502 

Gazette-e  . 

1,013,320 

1,071,868 

Grand  Total  . 

2,122,820 

2,273,964 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Timas-Dispatch-m  . 

1,538,914 

1,393,393 

News  Leader-e  . 

1,535,048 

1,542.342 

Times-Dispatch-S  . 

859,158 

944,341 

Grand  Total  . 

3,933,122 

3,902,094 

RUTLAND. 

,  VT. 

Harald-m  . 

580,084 

478,503 

SALEM,  ORE. 

Oregon  Statesman-m  . 

894,341 

907,377 

Oregon  Statasman-S  . 

253,445 

245,139 

Capital  Journal-a . 

1,044,382 

1,070,730 

Grand  Total  . 

2,214,188 

2,243,244 

NOTE:  Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEK- 

LY. 

SALISBURY, 

,  N.C. 

Post-e  . 

578,970 

523,894 

Posts 

194,182 

140,284 

Grand  Total  . 

775,152 

484,180 

SANTA  BARBARA.  CALIF. 

News-Press-e  . 

1,304,289 

1,241,457 

News-Press-S  . 

439,922 

497,493 

Grand  Total  . 

1,744,211 

1,739,150 

SIOUX  FALLS,  S.D. 

Argus-Leadar-e  . 

718,074 

658  054 

Argus-Leader-S . 

287,070 

288,890 

Grand  Total  . 

1,005,144 

946,944 

STROUDSBURG,  PA. 

Pocono  Record-m  . 

434,058 

424,174 

SUPERIOR. 

Wise. 

Telegram-e  . 

457,811 

458,584 

TERRE  HAUTE.  IND. 

Star-m  . 

711,984 

573,720 

Tribune-e . 

767,830 

418,444 

Tribune-Star-S 

457,786 

442,246 

Grand  Total . 

1,937,600 

1 ,434,430 

topeka",  kans. 

Capital-m  . 

1 ,004,454 

955,552 

State  Journal-e  . 

840,905 

872,372 

Capital-Journal-S  . 

347,659 

399,754 

Grand  Total  . 

2,233,018 

2,227,480 

TUCSON, 

ARIZ. 

Star-m  . 

1,481,554 

1,537,337 

Star-S  . 

447,087* 

448,422 

Citizen-e  . 

1,840,022 

1,845,447 

Grand  Total  . 

3,988,443 

3,871,404 

NOTE:  *Star-S  linage 

includes 

PARADE. 

VICTORIA. 

TEXAS 

Advocate-m  . 

482,492 

443,708 

Advocate-S . 

130,508 

154,714 

Grand  Total  . 

413,200 

418,422 

WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 

News-Sun-e  . 

1,191,804 

1,130,554 

WILMINGTON.  DEL. 

News-Journal-me  . 

1,449,875 

1,583,985 

WOONSOCKET.  R.l. 

Call-e  . 

703,048 

702,400 

1947  1944 

CANADA 
CALGARY,  ALTA. 

Herald-e  .  1,853,224  1,759,089 

EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

Journal-e  .  1,764,990  1,573,421 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 

Spectator-e .  1,925,443  1,747,408 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO,  ONT. 

Record-e  .  1,578,334  1,485,150 

LETHBRIDGE.  ALTA. 

Herald-e  .  594,831  564,420 

LONDON.  ONT. 

Free  Press-me  .  1,818,204  1,738,340 

MONTREAL.  QUE. 

Le  Dimanche-Matin-S  ..  199,550  185,128 

NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 

Nugget-e  .  457,085  471,528 

OTTAWA.  ONT. 

Citiien-e  .  1,445,507  1,420,927 

Le  Droit-e  .  808,711  794,240 

QUEBEC.  QUE. 

Le  Soleil-e 

L'Ev4nement-m  .  1,520,882  1,441,314 

REGINA.  SASK. 

Leader-Post-e  .  1,210,243  1,226,491 

SASKATOON.  SASK. 

Star-Phoenix-e  .  844,009  884,229 

SIDNEY,  NOVA  SCOTIA 

Capa  Breton  Post-e  ....  793,813  804,047 

VANCOUVER.  8.C. 

Sun-e  .  2,390,245  2,244  169 

Province-m  .  1,044,414  999,090 

NOTE:  Sun-e  includes  WEEKEND  MAG¬ 
AZINE  45,524  lines  (1947);  52,828  lines 
(1966). 

WINNIPEG.  MAN. 

Free  Press-e  . 1,797,410  1,884,349 

Tribune-e .  1,302,484  1,340,155 

.4.L.S.  REPORTS 

BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 

Telegraph-m  .  417,255  379,448 

Telegraph-S  201,384  174,927 


Grand  Total  .  418.439  554,375 

Telegraph-S  includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY 

45  352  lines  (1967);  22,437  lines  (1966). 

NOTE:  Telegraph-S  sold  in  combination 
with  Sunset  News-e. 

DULUTH.  MINN. 

Herald-e  613,452  654,173 

News-Trlbune-m  537,171  523,122 

News-Tribune-S  546,150  615,485 

Grand  Total  1,746,773  1,792,780 

COLUMBIA,  S.C. 

State-m  . 1,124.445  1,041,487 

State-S  .  422,328  461,487 

Record-e  .  911,539  844,051 

Grand  Total  .  2,458,332  2  349.225 

State-S  includes  THIS  WEEK  32,817  lines 
(1947):  29.331  lines  (1944). 

MONROE.  LA. 

World-m  674,454 

World-S  270,084 

News-Star-e  471,278 

Grand  Total  .  1,417,818 

PASSAIC.  N.J. 

Herald-News-e  .  1,023,411 

PATERSON.  N.J. 

News-e  .  1,113,344 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  .  953,277 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribune-m  .  413,507 

Scrantonian-S .  420,040 

Times-e  .  803,192 

Times-S  .  205,318  (Not  Pub) 


Grand  Total  .  1,842,057  1,404,444 

Scrantonian-S  includes  PARADE  31,411 
lines  (1947);  34,284  lines  (1944).  FAMILY 
WEEKLY  Times-S  includes  45,842  lines 
(1947);  Not  published  in  1944. 

{Continued  on  page  52) 
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480,548 

320.980 

445,447 


I ,644,995 


1,039,496 


1,120,993 


807,048 


357,402 

438,484 

808,578 


Henry  R.  Luce,  68; 
Time,  Inc.  Founder 


Newspapers  provided  both  the 
early  training  and  the  early  raw 
material  for  i-ewrite  upon  which 
Henry  Robinson  Luce  founded 
his  Time-Life-Fortnne  magazine 
empire. 

Luce,  68,  died  at  his  home  in 
Phoenix,  Feb.  28.  He  had  retired 
in  April,  1964,  as  editor  in  chief 
and  assumed  the  title  of  edito¬ 
rial  chairman  of  Time,  Inc. 

The  publisher-to-lie  was  born 
in  China,  the  son  of  a  Presby¬ 
terian  missionary,  and  at  15 
came  to  the  United  States  to  at¬ 
tend  Hotchkiss  School  on  a 
scholarship.  He  l)ecame  editor  of 
the  school’s  literary  monthly  and 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
weekly  newspaper,  of  which 
Briton  Hadden  was  managing 
editor. 

l)aiiioii-P>lhia>  Team 

The  two  young  men  l)ecame 
friends  and  they  went  through 
Yale  together,  l)oth  .sen'ing  as 
editors  of  the  Yale  lUtily  Xews. 
Luce  went  on  to  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity  in  England  for  study  and 
then  joined  the  Chirafjn  Daily 
Xeu'x  as  a  legman  for  the  late 
Ben  Hecht,  then  a  famous  re¬ 
porter. 

The  Damon-Pythias  team  of 
Luce-Hadden  was  reunited  when 
l)oth  served  as  reporters  for  the 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Xewa.  The  in¬ 
separable  reporters  spent  their 
spare  time  planning  to  innovate 
a  newspaper  in  the  style  of  a 
slick  newsmagazine.  Their  pros¬ 
pectus  called  it  Fact,  but  the 
name  was  changed  to  Time.  They 
quit  their  jobs  and  set  out  to 
raise  $100,000.  They  managed 
to  obtain  $86,000  with  which  to 
start  in  one  room,  most  of  the 
72  investors  being  Wall  Street 
businessmen. 

The  first  issue  of  Time  on 
March  3,  1923,  had  news  items 
condensed  in  22  departments  on 
28  pages.  The  news  had  l)een 
clipped  from  newspapers  and 
reworded  in  a  terse,  pseudo- 
sophisticated,  verb-l)efore-the- 
subject  style  with  strings  of 
adjectives  preceding  most  names. 
Some  of  the  contents  seemed 
highly  editorialized.  The 
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WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

Record-m  450,751  449,347 

Times-L«ader-e  944,456  844,142 

Indepandent-S  545,344  515,995 

Grand  Total  .  1,942,771  1,831  504 

Independent-S  includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
45,352  lines  (1944);  22,437  lines  (1944). 


founders  had  decided  not  only 
to  tr>'  to  present  both  sides  of  a 
question  but  to  leave  it  unmis¬ 
takably  clear  where  Time  stood 
on  the  proposition. 

Staff  of  18 

The  magazine  listed  a  staff  of 
18,  with  11  of  them  Yale  men. 
A  Harvard  man  was  circulation 
manager. 

Luce  took  charge  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  administration  and  Hadden 
directed  the  editorial  staff  and 
most  historians  credit  or  dis¬ 
credit  him  as  principal  inventor 
of  what  became  known  derisively 
or  admiringly  as  “Time  style.” 
Good  or  bad,  the  public  clearly 
took  to  the  brash  newcomer 
whose  motto  was  “Curt,  Clear 
and  Complete.”  Time  style 
dropped  some  of  its  extreme 
idiosyncrasies  and  became  more 
mellow  as  years  passed. 

Time  operated  at  a  loss  for 
its  first  four  years,  finally  turned 
a  profit — of  $3,860 — in  1927.  The 
following  year  circulation 
climlied  from  an  original  3,000  to 
219,000  and  earnings  rose  to 
$12.5,787. 

Hadden  died  in  1929  at  the 
age  of  31.  Luce  became  editor  in 
chief  as  well  as  principal  pub¬ 
lisher  and  he  went  on  to  estab¬ 
lish  Fortune,  Life,  Sportii  Illm- 
t  rated. 

Luce  married  for  the  second 
time  in  1935  and  his  bride  was 
Mrs.  Clare  Boothe  Brokaw,  an 
editor  of  Vanity  Fair  and  a 
playwright.  She  was  a  strong 
iieliever  in  photojournalism  and 
it  was  at  her  urging  that  Life 
was  established  in  1936.  A  son 
by  Mr.  Luce’s  first  wife  (Lila 
Ross  Hotz),  Henry  R.  Luce  III, 
is  a  vicepresident  of  Time  Inc. 

In  E&P  interview  in  1944,  in 
connection  with  the  Commission 
of  Inquiry  on  the  Freedom  of 
the  Press  which  he  was  finan¬ 
cing,  Luce  was  asked  to  give  his 
opinion  of  journalism  that  “only 
gives  one  side  of  a  story  to 
satisfy  its  editorial  policies.” 
Luce  answered:  “Do  you  imply 
that  there  are  always  two  sides 
to  a  question?  Are  there  not 
more  likely  to  be  three  sides  or 
30  sides?  If  I  should  answer  that 
a  man  ought  to  speak  and  print 
the  truth  as  he  sees  it,  would 
you  consider  that  it  l)e  a  pretty 
good  starting  point  for  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  question?” 

When  he  retired  from  active 
editorship  in  1964,  Luce  was  the 
principal  owner  of  Time,  Inc., 
holding  16';^  of  the  stock  with  a 
market  value  exceeding  $42,000,- 


000  and  with  an  annual  dividend 
income  of  $1,263,888.  The  cor¬ 
poration’s  revenues  exceeded 
$500,000,000  last  year. 

The  triumvirate  that  assumed 
leadership  of  the  company  is 
made  up  of  Andrew  Heiskell,  51, 
board  chairman;  James  A. 
Linen,  54,  president;  Hedley 
Donovan,  52,  editor  in  chief. 

• 

William  Bletlieii  Die^; 
Publisher  in  Seattle 

Seattle 

William  K.  Blethen,  53,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Seattle  Times  since 
1949,  died  Feb.  28  of  a  heart 
attack  at  his  home. 

After  graduating  from  Yale 
in  1936,  he  began  working  for 
the  Times  as  a  copy  boy  when 
his  father,  Gen.  C.  B.  Blethen, 
was  editor  and  publisher.  In 
World  War  II  he  was  a  Navy 
lieutenant  on  duty  32  months. 

His  older  brother,  Frank,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Times  publishing 
company,  died  Jan.  26.  A 
younger  brother,  J.  A.  Blethen, 
is  associate  publisher  of  the 
newspaper  which  has  lieen  in 
the  family  nearly  70  years. 

William  Blethen  was  nomin¬ 
ated  for  election  as  a  director 
of  the  Associated  Press  in  April. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
,\ssociation  and  of  the  Inter 
.American  Press  .Association. 

His  survivals  include  his 
widow,  Ruth,  and  two  sons, 
William  K.  Jr.  and  Roliert. 


Cowles  ami  Tliomson 
In  Asian  Venture 

Cowles  Communications  Inc., 
publisher  of  Look  magazine  and 
several  newspapers,  has  taken  an 
option  to  buy  the  Bangkok 
World,  one  of  the  Thai  capital’s 
two  English-language  daily 
newspapers. 

The  option  had  been  held  by 
the  rival  English-language  daily, 
the  Bangkok  Post,  which  is 
owned  by  Lord  Thomson  of 
Fleet. 

Cowles  president  Marvin  C. 
W’hatmore  said  he  was  hopeful 
the  Thai  government  would  ap¬ 
prove  the  transfer  of  the  World’s 
publishing  license  to  Cowles. 

Whatmore  said  his  company 
and  the  Post  Publishing  Co. 
would  have  a  “cooperative  busi¬ 
ness  arrangement”  under  which 
the  Post  and  the  World  would 
use  the  same  mechanical  facili¬ 
ties.  But,  he  said,  the  World 
would  have  “independent  edito¬ 
rial  direction.” 

Whatmore  said  the  World 
would  be  his  company’s  first 
venture  into  Asia.  The  paper 
was  founded  in  1957  by  Darrell 
Berrigan,  an  American  who  was 
murdered  in  Bangkok  in  1965. 

EDITOR  ac  P 


Dr.  Carl  Murphy  Dies; 
Headed  Afro-American 

Raltimok 

Dr.  Carl  J.  Murphy,  78,  j 
college  professor  of  German 
who  developed  a  small  Negm 
weekly  Afro-American  into  a 
chain  of  papers  with  a  national 
circulation  of  about  168,000,  died 
Saturday,  Feb.  25,  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  here. 

Dr.  Murphy  was  chosen  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  .Afro  board  in  1922 
when  his  father,  John  H.  Mur¬ 
phy,  a  former  slave,  died.  In 
1961,  Dr.  Murphy  turned  the 
presidency  over  to  the  incum- 
lient,  John  H.  Murphy  3d,  a 
nephew. 

Carl  Murphy  was  graduated 
from  Frederick  Douglass  High 
School  in  Baltimore  and  from 
Howard  University  in  1911.  He 
earned  a  master’s  degree  at 
Harvard  University  two  years 
later.  He  attended  the  University 
of  Jena  in  Germany  then  re¬ 
turned  to  teach  at  Howard, 
where  he  became  head  of  the 
German  department  in  1918. 

He  liecame  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Morgan  State  College, 
which  like  Howard  originally 
was  a  Negro  institution,  and  held 
that  position  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

■o  *  * 

Philip  J.  Bailey,  55,  reporter  i 
for  the  Paterson  (N.  J.)  A'eirs; 
Feb.  24. 

*  *  * 

Morti.mer  W.  Lawrence,  58, 
former  UPI  staffer;  Feb.  25. 

*  *  4 

Thomas  Morrow,  63,  retired 
Chicago  Tribune  reporter  and 
columnist  (“Line  o’  Type  or 
Two”)  ;  Feb.  25. 

*  *  ♦ 

Joseph  R.  Fliesler,  69,  for 
mer  New  York  Globe  reporter 
and  movie  publicist;  Feb.  23. 

4  4* 

Joseph  Chiang  Sr.,  57,  Wash¬ 
ington  reporter  for  the  Chinese 
News  Service  and  Nationalist 
China  publications;  Feb.  20. 

4  4  4 

John  Sni  re  Jr.,  58,  former 
Washington  newsman,  govern-] » 
ment  information  officer,  editor 
of  the  Public  Employe,  a  union 
periodical;  Feb.  22. 

4  4  4 

F.  C.  (Frenchie)  Voorhies. 
63,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  HervM: 
Feb.  26. 

4  4  4 

Lester  A.  Lowman,  64,  bnsi-  i 
ness  news  editor  of  the  Eru 
(Pa.)  Times-Xews;  Feb.  19.  i 

4  4  4  ' 

Otto  D.  Tolischi's,  76,  retii*'*  ' 


(1964)  foreign  corresponoan 
and  editorial  writer  for  theNeif^ 
York  Times;  Feb.  24. 

U  B  L  I S  H  E  R  for  March  4,  j 


IAPA  Mecling  Set 
For  Montego  Bay 

The  new  press  laws  in  Brazil 
and  Nicaragua  and  the  10-day 
closure  of  La  Prensa  of  Mana¬ 
gua  by  the  Nicaraguan  govern¬ 
ment  will  be  considered  at  the 
mid-year  meetings  of  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association,  at 
Montego  Bay,  Jamaica,  March 
29-April  1. 

The  Board  of  the  IAPA  will 
receive  the  reports  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers : 

IAPA — President  Julio  de 
Mesquita  Filho,  O  Estado  de 
Sdo  Paulo,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil; 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  Rol)ert  U.  Brown,  Editor 
&  Publisher,  New  York;  and 
treasurer,  John  A.  Brogan  Jr., 
Hearst  Corporation. 

Scholarship  Fund — President 
Harold  A.  Fitzgerald,  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Press;  and  treasurer, 
Rodolfo  Junco  de  la  Vega  Jr., 
El  Norte,  Monterrey,  Mexico. 

Technical  Center — President 
Edward  W.  Scripps,  Provo 
(Utah)  Herald;  treasurer,  H. 
Earle  Braisted,  Hablemos  mag¬ 
azine,  New  York;  and  Manager 
Guillermo  Gutierrez. 


State’s  Publishers 
Honor  Howard  Palmer 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

After  more  than  three  hours 
of  speeches  in  his  honor,  Howard 
Palmer  expressed  his  feelings  in 
less  than  a  minute  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  his  testimonial  dinner 
here  Feb.  10  during  the  annual 
convention  of  the  New  York 
Press  Association. 

“Thanks  a  million,”  Palmer 
told  the  300  persons  present. 
“Never  have  I  had  an  experience 
quite  like  this  before.” 

Palmer,  who  is  marking  his 
20th  year  as  secretary-manager 
of  NYPA,  plans  to  retire  this 
year. 

Syracuse  University  Chancel¬ 
lor  William  P.  Tolley  sent  a 
citation  which  praised  Palmer’s 
“half-century  romance  with 
journalism.” 

>  • 

Fleisolimaim  Named 
For  RCA  Information 

Appointment  of  Mort  Fleisch- 
mann  as  director.  News  and  In¬ 
formation,  W’est  Coast,  Radio 
Corporation  of  .America,  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  .Alexander  S.  Ry- 
lander,  staff  vicepresident.  News 
and  Information. 

Fleischmann  had  been  direc¬ 
tor,  Promotion,  West  Coast,  for 
the  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
I  Pany  since  July,  1966.  A  native 
j  New  Yorker,  he  joined  NBC  in 
I  1956  as  a  contact  representative 
in  the  promotion  department. 

;  editor  &  PUBLISHER 


Coyne  Cooley  Heads 
Colorado  Press  Group 

Denver 

Coyne  Cooley,  editor  and  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Akron  News 
Reporter,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Colorado  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  group’s  89th  annual 
convention  here  recently. 

More  than  800  Colorado  pub¬ 
lishers,  editors  and  other  news¬ 
paper  personnel  attended  the 
meeting.  The  association  has  157 
memlier  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  state. 

Other  new  officers  are:  Ken 
Johnson,  Grand  Junction  Daily 
Sentinel,  vicepresident;  Ed  Mc- 
Clanahan,  Denver  Post,  treas¬ 


urer;  and  William  F.  Lindsey, 
secretary-manager  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Press  Association-Colorado 
Press  Serv’ice.  I 

Winners  of  awards  for  gen-  j 
eral  excellence  were:  i 

Class  I  —  Weeklies  —  Eaton  ' 
Herald;  runner-up:  Lafayette  ' 
Leader.  Class  II — Weeklies — 
Cortez  Montezuma  Valley  Jour¬ 
nal;  runner-up:  Aspen  Times. 
Class  III — Weeklies — Lakewood- 
Jefferson  Sentinel;  runner-up: 
Arvada  Enterprise.  Class  IV — 
Dailies — Durango  Herald;  run¬ 
ner-up:  Lamar  Tri-State  Daily 
News.  Class  V — Dailies — Grand 
Junction  Daily  Sentinel;  runner- 
up:  Longmont  Times-Call. 


classified  section 

BeneSt  from  our  Vast  Newspapor  Audionco 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
poees.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure,  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton,  Kansas. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

ARIZONA  AND  WESTERN  PAPERS 
Dean  Sellers,  Broker,  John  Hogue,  As¬ 
sociate.  635  E.  Main  St..  Mesa,  Ariz., 
85201.  Ph;  (602)  964-2431  or  964-2952. 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48868 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
“America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala..  35902,  Phone  546-3367. 

R.  K.  T.  LARSON  &  ASSOCIATES, 
Inc.,  more  than  76  years  working  ex¬ 
perience  in  fast-growing  Zone  3  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers.  911  Westover 
Ave.,  Norfolk.  Virginia,  23607. 

Dial  (703)  627-7097  or  643-7816 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
Newspaper  Sales  Management. 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
(205)  262-1751 

WESTERN  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif.  (AC  714)  633-1361. 

CONFIDEN'nAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspapers  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 

A  GOOD  BROKER  saves  ‘hunting’ 
costs,  guides  on  maximum  tax  ad¬ 
vantages  and  counsels  toward  success¬ 
ful  operations.  Newspaiier  Service  Com- 
l>any.  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428.  Paniuna 
City,  Fla.  32401. 


-ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  for  Sale 

COUNTY  SEAT  OKLAHOMA  WKLY 
for  sale.  Down  payment  16,000-110.000. 
Newspaper  is  and  has  been  operating 
successfully  over  30  years.  Would  con¬ 
sider  lease  to  right  person.  Box  253. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NO.  CALIF.  WEEKLY,  growing,  long- 
established,  new  web  offset  press. 
Health  forces  immediate  sale.  988.000, 
926,000  down.  Abbott  E.  Paine.  P.O. 

I  Box  2563,  San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

92406,  with  Vernon  V.  Paine,  News- 
j  paper  Broker. 

I  UNOPPOSED  COUNTY  SEAT  WKLY 
I  in  Montana  recreation  area  town  of 
1600.  All  good  equipment.  Gross  924,- 
:  000.  Building  and  iving  quarters  in- 
I  eluded  in  price  of  927,600.  Man  A 
I  wife  opportunity.  R.  S.  Borland. 

I  Broker,  Box  636,  White  Sulphur 
!  Springs.  Montana.  59646. 

I  PACIFIC  NW  LEGAL  WEEKLY 
I  grossing  92M  monthly  in  part-time  op¬ 
eration.  (iperate  as  is  with  ample  free 
time,  or  expand  newspaper  to  your  de¬ 
sire.  and  add  job  printing  in  large 
building  under  lease.  Selling  under 
groHB.  Have  other  interests.  Write: 
Mrs.  Mary  Lou  Larson.  .309  Kensington. 
Missoula,  Montana  59801. 

;  FLORIDA  OFFSET  WEEKLY.  Well- 
I  establishetl.  $5M  down  or  910M  rash. 
$50M  gross.  lOM  free  circulation;  10  to 
16  standard  pages;,^  printed  in  nearby 
;  plant.  Ideal  man/wife  operation, 
i  Phone  Mr.  Barry  (AC  813)  676-2371. 

1.  CALIFORNIA.  Exclusive  weekly. 
Price  $40,000.  Terms. 

;  2.  COUNTY  SEAT  EXCLUSIVE 
I  WEEKLY.  Zone  7.  Excellent  profits. 
Priced  at  $S5,000.  Terms. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
63.SI  Hollywoo<l  Blvd., 

Los  Angeles,  California,  9C028 

N.Y.  STATE  WEEKLY  over  50  years 
old.  Gross  $70,000.  Sale  price  $60,000. 
Down  payment  $15,000.  Offset.  Good 
;  opportunity  for  right  people.  Within 
lOO-miles  N.Y.C.  Box  371,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TWO  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLIES  in 
goo<l  growth  area,  top  climate — $85,- 
000.  Box  401,  Ixiitor  &  Publisher. 


Newspapers  for  Sale 

RILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  and  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailier  and  weeklies 
.  available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
I  PH(»4E:  AC  (813)  733-2966 


NEWSP.4PER  SERVICES 


YOU  ARE  WASTING  MONEY  if  you 
are  not  using:  Handy  Fillers,  Box  5451, 
San  Francisco,  California,  94101. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Newspaper-Job  Shop  Printing 

PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE.  Fairchild 
Web  Offset.  Hot  or  cold  type.  Mailing 
facilities.  Color  available.  Newspapers, 
circulars,  etc.  Low  labor  costs  have 
allowed  us  tc  win  all  bids,  yet  we  have 
kept  our  contracts.  Pioneer  Publishing 
Co.,  Bemidji,  Minn.  56601.  Phone  751- 
3740. 

PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE:  newspa¬ 
pers,  circulars,  etc.  Hot  and  cold  type 
— engraving  department.  Merrimack 
Valley  Pub.  Co.,  Box  760,  Haverhill, 

'  Mass.,  01830.  Ph:  (AC  617)  372-7711. 

LOTS  OF  PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 
on  Goss  Community  Offset  press  at  The 
Recorder  Pub.  Co..  Morristown  Road, 
Bernardsville.  N.  J.  07924.  Also  com¬ 
plete  composition  facilities  available. 
Call  Mr.  Parker  or  Mr.  Schultz  at  201- 
766-3900. 

Press  Engineers 

I  Newspaper  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRlNfi— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
66-69  Fourth  Street 
1  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11231 

(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 

J  PRINTING  PLANT  ENGINEERS 
1  Complete  Engineering  and  Design 
’  Service  for  Daily.  Weekly  and  Job 
Printing  Plants.  Small  Plants  a  Spe- 
I  cialty.  Nationwide.  Daniel  Koffler  and 
1  Associates,  Consulting  Engineers.  2214 
i  North  Market  St.,  Wilmington,  Dela., 
1  19802. 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Composing  Room 

G-4  INTERTYPE,  ser.  #16375,  6  mold 
disk.  Mohr  saw,  blower,  feeder.  Star  F 
Quadder,  electric  pot. 

I  G-4  INTERTYPE.  ser.  #16376.  6  mold 
,  disk,  Mohr  saw.  blower,  feeder,  Inter- 
ty|>e  Quadder.  electric  pot. 

G-4  INTERTYPE.  ser.  #22433,  6  mold 
disk,  Mohr  saw,  blower,  feeder.  Inter¬ 
type  Quadder,  electric  pot. 

UNIVERSAL  PTG.  EQUIPMENT  CO.. 
Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071. 

ALL  MODELS 

!  Linotype — Intertype — Ludlows 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007 

MODEL  V  INTERTYPE.  ser.  #  over 
22000,  _  adapter  keyboard,  operating 
unit,  visilite  magazine,  mat  detector, 
electric  pot,  feeder.  A-I  condition. 
MODEL  C-3  INTERTYPE,  ser.  #  over 
6000,  adapter  keyboard,  operating  unit. 

I  3  magazines,  mat  detector,  electric  pot, 

I  feeder.  A-1  condition. 

I  MANHATTAN  LINOTYPE  SUPPLY. 
204  Elizabeth  St..  N  Y..  N.Y.  10012 

PHOTO  TYPOSITOR  (Mfd.  by  Visual 
Graphics  Corp.)  hardly  used;  excellent 
condition.  Must  sell.  Bantam  Match 
Corp.,  86  E.  Merrick  Rd..  Freeport, 
N.Y.  11520.  lAC  516)  MA  3-6660. 

'  2  TTS  STANDARD  PERFORATORS 
Electric  clutch.  Goo<l  condition. 

I  Box  92,  Kew  Gardens,  New  York  11415 

LIQUIDATION^ALE 

1—  G4  INTERTYPE.  ser.  20600 

2—  G2-2  INTERTYPES,  ser.  12300  and 
13500 

l_F-4-2  INTERTYPE.  ser.  16390 
/4//  equipped  with  quadJeri, 
elec,  pot,  Mohr  saw,  feeder 
13  FONTS  MATS — 16  split  mags 
MODEL  E  ELROD  F4462E.  elec.  pot. 

1  12  molds 

LUDLOW  CASTER,  elec.  pot.  1  Uni¬ 
versal  Cab.,  1  reg.  cab.,  28  fonts 
24  to  84  pt. 

2  HAMILTON  Electric  Page  storage 
cabs. 

COMPLETE  STEREO  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  Goss  model  45R  mat  roller 
Located  Illinois.  Inspection  by  appoint¬ 
ment.  Prices  and  details  on  request. 

ERNEST  PAYNE  CORPORATION 

31-28  Queens  Blvd.,  Long  Is.  City,  N.Y. 
i  (AC  212)  937-1166 
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Equipment  Msrt 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Compttsing  Room 

LINOTYPE  8— 44.0no  ELECTRIC.  $1.- 
700:  iticxiel  5 — 52,000  (tas,  1.600:  26 — 
44.000  electric.  $900.  Chas.  Dunham. 
Deep  River,  Iowa  52222.  (AC  515)  595- 
2362. 


THE  NATION  S  NEWSPAPER  h'ORMS 
roll  on  L.  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspai>er 
Turtles- -$92.25  to  $107.25.  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  S.4LES 
CDMPANY.  111-11.1  W.  Market  St.. 
Elkin,  North  Carolina.  2S621. 

Ph.  (AC  919)  S.15-15I:! 


TWO  FAIRCHILD  PERFORATORS  in 
excellent  condition  -$l.ooo  ea.  The 
Trumbull  Times,  Trumbull,  Conn. 
06611. 


Mailrimm  Equipment 

CUTLER-HAMMER  NEWSPAPER 
CONVEYOR  —  Heavy  Duty  —  AC  — 
Approx.  70'  Complete 


DEXTER  INSERTING  MACHINE  — 
AC  —  5  Sections  —  C-H  Delivery  — 
New  1960 


WIRETYER  BUNDLE  CONVEYOR 
40'  24"  Belt-  4  10'  Sections  -AC 


JAMPOL  DOCK  CONVEYOR  50'  .10" 
Belt- -4  12'  Sections — AC 


2— WIRETYER  TELESCOPIC  LOAD¬ 
ERS  —  Measure  12'  with  10'  Exten¬ 
sions — AC 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17—  OX  7-4.590 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

HONEYWELL— Mod.  200  C.P.  with 
16K  memory.  Advanced  proirram  and 
editing  options,  typewriter  console. 
Movinst  up  to  H-1200  communications 
system.  Will  take  any  reasonable  offer 
over  mfa.  turn-in  allowance.  Box  296. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Equipment  For  Sa'e 

1 — 3.5  LINOTYPE.  6-mold,  saw,  etc. 
*55784 

1—31  LINOTY’PE.  TTS  *60846 

3— C3  INTERTYPES.  TTS.  *19408, 
19385,  17646 

1 —  G4  INTERTYPE,  4  matr.  quadder. 
*17527 

2—  W'OOD  JUNIORS.  R-ton  pas  pot. 
auto  shaver,  plate  conveyor,  etc. 

72— TYPE  FONTS:  20  5U.  pt.  Ionic. 
20  I’o  pt.  Ionic  32  other  misc.  to 
72  pt. 

1—2-TON  GAS  REMELT  FURNACE 
with  pis  molds 

1— COMPLETE  MAIL  ROOM  :  2  wire- 
tyers.  stream  conveyors,  belt  con¬ 
veyors.  etc.,  and  dock  items 
15 — TTS  transmitter-distributors,  66 
wpm,  with  bases  and  oi>erating 
tables 

10 — TTS  66  wpm  reperforators 

Most  eguifimcnt  in  excellent  condition 
and  in  use  daily.  Inspection  any  time. 
All  available  60  days  or  less,  as  is.  sthere 
is. 


Contact : 

Carter  Prows,  Company  Services  Dir., 
FLORIDA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 
P.O.  Box  1949,  Jacksonville.  Fla.,  32201 


B-HEAD  SHERIDAN  stuffing  machine. 
Good  condition.  Available  now.  South- 
town  Economist.  728  W.  65  St..  Chi¬ 
cago.  Ill.  60621.  (AC  312)  HU  7-1400, 
ext.  18. 


DEXTER  PILE  FEEDER.  35  x  49 
maximum  sheet  size.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  No.  2  Miehle.  dismantled,  no  mo¬ 
tor.  Rexhurg  Standard  &  Journal,  Rex- 
burg,  Idaho  S3440. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 


LINOTYPE  with  TTS  plus 

perforator  . $4500.00 

10x15  MOLD  MASTER  Plate 

Press  with  supplies  . $  100.00 

STEREOTYPE  CASTER 

5-column  . $  75.00 

OMAHA  FOLDER  32x44  . $  150.00 

B  &  N  STRIP  CASTER . $  50.00 

221  DAVIDSON  with  extra 

printing  unit  . $  450.00 

V-36  MIEHLE  VERTICAL  ...$  350.00 
5  HP  MOTOR  3  phase  with 

Reeves  drive  and  controls  ..$  250.00 
20  STEREOTYPE  CHASES  full  ^ 

page  each  . $  5.00 

GOOD  SCREWS  AND  BOXES 

for  model  25  . $  100.00 

CYLINDER  CHASES,  lot  of 
about  100.  Make  offer. 

Contact : 


TYPECRAFT  PRESS.  INC. 

377  McKee  PI.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15213 
Ph:  (AC  412)  683-6600 


LIQUIDATING 
Mechanical  Plant  Elquipment  of 
Miami  (Florida)  Daily  News 

4 — Model  36  Linotyi>es — 66000 

3 — Model  29  Linotyi>es — 66000 
6 — Model  31  Linuiyi>es  TTS 
1 — Model  C2  lntertyi)e  TTS 
3 — Model  8  Linotyi>es 
Over  100  Fonts  Linotype  Mats 

1 —  Ludlow  Burnisher — 2  Universal 
Cabinets — 80  Fonts  Mats 

2 —  Monotype  Giant  Strip  Casters 
13 — Morrison  C  4  G  Saw  Trimmers 

1 — Morrison  Slug  Stripper 

12 —  Ad  Makeup  Frames 

13 —  Assorted  Steel  Makeup  Tables 

— Galley  Cabinets — Storage  Cabinets 
— etc. 

1 —  Goss  Full  Page  Flat  Casting  Box 

2 —  Hoe  Monorail  Saw  Trimmers 
1 — Hoe  Radial  Arm  Router 

1 —  Duplex  Large  Gear  Mat  Roller 

2 —  Hoe  Enclosed  Curved  Routers, 
23-9/16 

1 — Kemp  20  Ton  Stereo  Master  Pot 
to  2  Wood  8  Ton  Electric  Pots 
1 — Towmotor  Propane  Truck  w/Roll 
Rams 

1 — Hyster  Propane  Fork  Lift  Truck 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y'.  OX  7-4590 


Perforator  Tape 

IvOWEST  PRICES  and  best  quality 
t>erforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
Vs  f.o.b.  mill.  Cartons  only.  Order  now 
from. 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Presses  &  Machinery 

12  UNITS  GOSS 

22% — Arch  Type  Unit — 3  Double  Fold¬ 
ers  w  Conveyors — 8  Skip  Slitters— 
3  Ojlor  Strippers — 8  Capco  Color  Foun¬ 
tains — STEREO:  8  Ton  Obround  Metal 
Pot — 2  Pneumatic  Pumps — 2  Vacuum- 
back  Jr.  Autoplates — 2  Autoshavers — 
Sta-Hi  Router.  Reasonably  priced  for 
quick  sale  Will  divide. 

Available  Immediately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


ONE  OF  N.C.’s  BEST 
DUPLEX  model  A,  8-page  flatbed  press. 
Lease-purchase  available.  Easy  terms. 
Prints  and  runs  good.  Under  Goss 
service.  N.J.  Babb,  Mid-South  News¬ 
papers,  Spartanburg,  S.C.  29301.  (AC 
803)  582-4511. 


DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN  22%" 

4  Units  —  Color  Cylinder  —  Double 
Folder — AC  Drive— Excellent  Printer. 
On  Substructure  with  Roll  Brackets  or 
will  furnish  End  Stands.  Available 
now. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


Presses  &  Machinery 


6-UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

Roller  Bearing  Straightline 
High  Speed 
22%"  cutoff— 60"  Web 

96  pages  plus  color,  3  folders.  In¬ 
stalled  as  a  balcony  type,  floor 
mounted  press;  2-motor  AC  220 
volt,  3-phase.  60-ryrle  group  drive. 
Plate  conveyor  included  with  press. 
Compact  installation,  reelroom 
floor  to  top  of  press  16-ft.,  10". 
I.ength  57-ft. 

In  excellent  condition — a  true  bar¬ 
gain.  No  reasonable  offer  refused. 
Removal  costs  low.  Located: 
Orlando,  Florida. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
Since  1910 
1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
A.C.  816— BA  1-9060 


DUPLEX  PRESS  —  20  i>age  capacity. 
22% "  cut-off.  Press  is  semi-cylindrical, 
cylinders  are  5  plates  wide  making 
possible  the  printing  of  2.  4.  6.  8.  1(). 
12,  16  and  20  page  prmlucts.  Complete 
with  mat  roller,  Sta-Hl  mat  former. 
|iot.  pump,  plate  casting  and  flnishing 
equipment.  New  rollers  and  blankets 
put  on  iiress  recently.  Easy  removal. 
Midwest  Matri.x  4  Machinery  Mart, 
712  Federal  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60605. 

4  UNIT  WOOD  (1951) 

22%"  —  Double  Folder  —  Unit  Drive  — 
Tension  Lockup  —  Available  30  days  — 
Located  New  York. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St..  New  York  10017  OX  7-4590 

FOR  SALE:  THREE  GOSS  Suburban 
units  and  folder.  Six  years  old.  Good 
condition.  Available  within  30  days  of 
June  15.  Under  certain  circumstances, 
highly  flexible  flnancing  available  for 
these  and  additional  units.  Write 
.Michael  Mead,  Warren  Times-Mirror 
.and  Observer,  P.  O.  Box  188,  Warren, 
Penna.  16365. 

7  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 
22%"  —  2  Double  Folders  —  Balloon 
Formers  —  Reverses  —  Color  Cylinder 
—  2  AC  Drives  —  Available  60  days  — 
Located  Arkansas. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St.,  New  York  10017  OX  7-4590 


Need  More  Page  Capacity? 
Add  Now  At  Budget  ^sts!!! 


Can  offer  moderate  speed 
4  plate  wide  presses. 
Excellent  condition — 
color  flexible. 

Both — 23-9/16"  and 
22-3/  4"  cutoff. 

Priced  low 

Immediate  Availability 

For  full  particulars,  contact: 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

SINCE  1910 

1720  Chtrry  St.,  Kansas  CitY.  Mo.  64I0B 
Arta  Coda  8I6~BA  l-mo 


Presses  &  Machinery 

I  6  or  8  UNIT  HOE— 2^ 

3  extra  Color  Cylinders — 6  Revert^ 
Duo  Ink  Rails — Reels — Pasters— Dou. 
ble  Folder — Balloon  Former— (j-H  Con! 
veyor — Trackage  and  Turntables— AC 
Group  Drives — Located  New  Orleans- 

Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

;  60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

16-PAGE  UNITUBULAR  No.  724  with 
color  hump  and  complete  stereo  equip, 
ment.  Available  Now. 

24-PAGE,  DUPLEX  TUBULAR.  2  to  l 
model,  with  balloon  former  and  com¬ 
plete  stereo  equipment.  Available  Now 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE,  Seriii 
No.  393PO,  22% "  cut-off,  vacuum 

back  with  water  cooled  arch.  Availibic 
Now. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 
"Newspaper  Equipment  Deatei^' 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

HOE  .SIMPLEX— 22%"  ~ 
24  pages  —  extra  Color  Cylinder  — 
Half  and  Quarter  Folder  AC  Drive 
-  Post  war  1948.  Omplete  Stereo  — 
Chases  —  Turtles  —  (mss  45  W  Mat 
Roller  —  Electric  Pot  —  Wood  Pony 
Autoplate  —  Sta-Hi  P’ormer  —  Sta-Hi 
Router.  Available  now. 

BEN  SHULMAN  AS.SOCIATES 
!  60.  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-45911 

DUPLEX  MODEL  QQ  FLAT  BED.  8- 
page  capacity.  Fully  equipiied.  Adapted 
tor  11  ems,  8-column.  $1,000.  Post-In- 
telligeneer,  Paris,  Tennessee  38242. 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  OFFSET 

4  Units  —  16  ptiges  —  1963  —  Avail- 
:  able  May 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCI.ATES 
60.  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  0X  7-4590 


Stereotype  Equipment 

CUTLER-HAMMER  60  H.P..  A.C. 
motor  drive,  year  1958 
STA-HI  Cuiv-A-Plate 
STA-HI  Mount-A-lMate 
GOSS  45  W  Mat  Roller 
TUBULAR  .MATRIX  SCORCHER 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y'.,  N.Y’.  lOolT 


GOSS  GIANT  MAT  ROLLER  -  AC 


HOE  MONARCH  MAT  ROLLER 


I  STA-HI  MASTER  F()R.MEKS-22»4' 
.AC  Heavy  Duty  Pumps  for  NO-PAK 


;  KEMP  IMMERSION  20  TON  M.ASTER 
POT  fee<ling  2  -  8  Ton  Electric  PoU 
'  with  all  appurtenances.  Will  Separate 

'  WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE  —  21>;' 
P'actory  rebuilt— never  u.seil — AC 


WOOD  TENSIONPLATE  AUTOMIL 
LER  for  22% "  —  Register  Attachment 
I  —AC 


STA-HI  MASTER  ROUTER— 22%' 


BEN  SHULMAN  AS-SOHATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4o90 


NINE  POINT  "news  text"  Justowriter 
reproducer.  State  price.  Box  310,  Bie 
marck,  N.  Dak.,  58601. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  lOOH 
OX  7-4590 
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Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Adminixtratire 


CONTROLLBH?  for  39,000  Chart  Area  2 
daily.  Five-figure  salary  for  man  with 
right  experience.  Send  full  resume  to 
322.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
With  Publisher  Qualifications 


Administrative 


READY  for  the  eelitorship-management 
of  a  county-seat  weekly  newspaper  in 
the  western  U.S.  ?  Take  full  control  | 
with  good  salary,  profit-sharing.  All  i 
replies  confidential.  Box  272,  Editor  &  ' 
Publisher.  1 


We  need  brains— not  money!  Unpiece-  ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER 

dented  opiMirtunity  for  a  mature,  all- 

around  newspaper  man  to  back-up  imb-  This  oii|)ortunity  is  exceptional.  We 
Usher  past  retirement  age.  Long-es-  ;  are  seeking  a  younger  man.  intelligent 
tablishe<l  ABC  suburban  offset  weekly  and  ambitious,  who  has  the  ability  to 
and  50.0(10  advertiser  combination  in  a  liecome  general  manager  within  a  year 
fast-growing,  i)ro8|>erou8,  con8ervntive  or  two.  We  are  a  8ucces8ful  group  of 
southern  community.  Gross  last  year  '  weeklies  near  New  York  with  50.000 
J285.00( .  This  year  lcx)ks  like  400  circ.  If  you  have  journalistic  know-how 
thousand  or  l)etter.  Ade<iuate  salary  I  PLUS  a  flair  for  advertising  and  cir- 
and  ls)nus.  Will  cut  right  man  into  :  culation,  you  may  l)e  our  future  gen- 
partial  st(K'k  ownership.  Box  3S8,  Edi-  j  eral  manager.  To  $15,000.  Box  274, 
tor  &  Publisher.  I  Editor  &  Publisher. 


7  BRIGHT 
YOUNG  MEN 

ARE  BEING  SELECTED 

— For  intensive  60  day  training  under  the  personal  tute¬ 
lage  of  Gordon  McLendon  and  Bill  Stewart  plus  occa¬ 
sional  outside  speakers.  Courses  will  Include  Idea 
Creation,  Idea  Execution  and  General  Creativity. 


— Applications  are  now  being  solicited.  All  who  finish 
will  be  required  to  fulfill  7  year  contracts,  In  executive 
positions,  with  the  McLendon  Corporation,  the  Radio 
Minded  company. 


— There  will  be  no  set  hours  to  this  course — but  very 
long  tests  will  be  given  each  day.  You  will  find  your 
course — 

7  7  Highly  DHhculf 

21  Extremely  unpleasant 

31  Prohtable,  Stimulating  and  Rewarding 

— Those  chosen  (radio  experience  not  a  necessity)  will 
school  at  $500  per  month.  Tell  us  why  you  think  you 
qualify.  Forward  I.Q.  information,  resume  etc.  to — 

"MAGNIFICENT  7" 

McLendon  corp. 

2008  JACKSON 
DALLAS.  TEXAS.  75201 


Academic  j 

NEWS  DIRECTOR.  Upstate  New  York  I 
men's  colle^  of  1500.  College  degree, 
daily  experience  required.  Some  sports  | 
information  included.  Salary  open, 
based  on  experience.  Send  resume,  re¬ 
quirements,  to  Box  298,  Editor  &  Pub-  I 
lisher.  { 


MIDWESTERN  LTNIVERSITY  has  fall 
o|>enings  for  newsmen  as  graduate  as¬ 
sistants  in  college  daily  newsroom,  or 
aiiling  J-School  professors.  M.  A.  of¬ 
fered  in  variety  of  non-journalism 
fields.  Experience  in  editing  and, or 
reporting,  plus  bachelor's  degree  re- 
(luirsd.  E(|ual  opportunity  employer. 
Box  378,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 


MORNING  NEWSPAPER  situated  close  ; 
to  N.Y.C.,  wants  a  Home  Delivery  Man-  i 
ager  of  good  judgement,  initiative  and  | 
enterprise.  We  prefer  someone  with  | 
experience,  who  knows  the  "game”  , 
thoroughly.  To  the  right  person,  a 
iwrmanent  position  with  subsequent  rec¬ 
ognition  in  the  form  of  higher  pay  and 
promotion  is  assured.  Send  brief  sketch 
of  your  career,  references,  etc.,  to  Box 
410,  EMitor  &  Publishr.  Your  reply  kept  ! 
confidential.  ' 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
For  small  PM  daily  in  eastern  Zone  7.  ] 
Tremendous  future  for  young  man  as 
this  fine  proiterty  is  one  of  a  fast 
growing  group  of  dailies.  Should  know 
ABC — "Little  Merchant."  Great  loca¬ 
tion  with  great  |H>tential.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume,  references,  and  salary 
re<iuirements.  Replies  are  confidential. 
Reply  to  Box  384,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  | 

Classified  Atlvertising  I 

EXPERIE'NCED  classifie<l  advertising  ; 
salesman  to  manage  and  sell  for  grow-  i 
ing  northern  Calif,  daily.  Box  362,  ; 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

A  DYNAMIC  EMPLOYEE-OWNED 
daily  newspaper,  situated  on  the  San 
Francisco  Peninsula,  nee<ls  an  ag¬ 
gressive,  self-starting  advertising  sales¬ 
man.  Salary  plus  liberal  incentive  pro¬ 
gram.  Excellent  company  benefits. 
Write:  Jack  de  Figueiredo,  Redwood 
City  Tribune,  P.  O.  Box  361,  Redwood 
City.  California,  94064. 


ADVERTISING  LAYOUT-COPY.  Ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  large  midwest  i 
daily  nee<ls  an  imaginative  and  creative  ! 
person  to  do  layout  work,  plus  some  ' 
copywriting.  College  graduate  pre- 
ferre<I.  but  will  consider  high  school 
graduate  with  experience  in  this  field. 
Some  art  background  preferretl.  Su-  i 
perior  salary  and  company  benefits.  , 
Position  immediately  available.  Write 
Box  303,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  A 
PARTICULAR  TYPE  OF  MAN 
He  would  be  young,  not  necessarily  just 
in  years,  but  in  thinking.  He  probably 
is  married  and  has  a  family;  he's  mak¬ 
ing  a  pretty  goo<I  wage  right  now  and 
is  living  comfortably,  but  he  isn't  satis¬ 
fied  with  his  present  situation.  He 
thinks  along  the  lines  of  management 
and  some  (lay  wants  to  be  a  i>art  of 
management. 

We  can  offer  a  man  in  this  situation  a 
position  that  would  offer  a  lot  of  room 
for  growth.  We  are  a  growing  news¬ 
paper — #1  in  our  circulation  area — and 
we  publish  a  product  that  will  keep 
us  #1.  If  you  want  a  job  where  you’re 
judged  solely  on  your  own  merits  and 
what  you  accomplish,  write  me  a  letter 
and  tell  me  all  about  yourself.  All  re¬ 
plies  will  be  answered. 

Robert  McGregor 
THE  DAILY  REPORTER 
3.50  Reporter  Ct.,  Dover.  Ohio  44622 


RETAIL  MANAGER  &  ASSISTANT— 
grocery,  department  store  and  retail 
experience;  classified  helpful.  Must  have 
acumen  and  energy  to  suit  highly  com¬ 
petitive  situation  in  California.  Resume, 
compensation  expected  and  availability 
first  letter.  Confidential.  Box  355,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  advertising  salesman.  Must  be 
self-starter,  strong  on  copy,  layout  and 
sales.  Gmxl  salary,  many  company  bene¬ 
fits,  paid  vacation  and  car  allowance. 
If  interested  write  in  confidence  to 
Walter  D.  McLaughlin.  Advertising 
Manager,  Nashua  Telegraph,  60  Main 
Street,  Nashua,  N.H.  03060. 


SELL  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  for 
an  outstanding  progressive  chain  of 
suburban  weeklies  in  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  fastest-growing  areas  and  top 
markets;  develop  a  growing  territory 
and  stepping-stone  to  further  advance¬ 
ment  in  expanding  comi(any.  Liberal 
salary,  commission  and  fringe  benefits. 
Prefer  college  graduate  with  sales  ex- 
|)erience  or  proven  salesman.  Must 
have  completed  military  service.  Glenn 
Schmid,  The  Hollister  Newspapers, 
1232  Central  Ave.,  Wilmette,  Illinois 
60091. 


AD  MANAGER  for  2900  ABC  18-20 
page  prize-winning  offset  weekly  in 
new  air-conditione<l  building  at  Globe. 
Ariz.  $125  plus  commission,  group  in¬ 
surance,  mileage,  paid  vacations  up  to 
3  weeks.  Supervise  one  full,  one  part- 
time  assistant.  We  want  a  proven 
seller  who  can  also  layout  and  service 
local  accounts  including  500  inches  of 
grocery  ads  weekly.  Excellent  climate, 
not  desert.  Go<k1  hunting,  fishing.  Leave 
overcoats,  ear  muffs,  overshoes  behind. 
Quit  fighting  snow,  icy  streets.  Send 
resume  including  professional  refer¬ 
ences.  sample  layouts  to  John  Seater, 
Jr.,  Arizona  Record. 


AGGRESSIVE.  PERSONABLE,  display 
advertising  salesman;  also  food-market 
advertising  salesman,  for  So.  Calif, 
weekly 'daily  newspaper.  Write  full 
particulars,  salary  included,  to  Box 
383,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEEDED  NOW!  AD  MANAGER  for 
8,200  evening  daily.  Send  information, 
references  first  letter.  Marvin  Mid- 
gette.  General  Mgr.,  Valley  News, 
Lebanon,  N.  H..  03766. 


DIRECTOR  -  SALESMAN.  afternoon 
paiier  six  days  a  week ;  circulation 
14,000;  average  paper  18  pages;  popu¬ 
lation  23,000.  Gazette,  Sterling.  Ill. 
61081. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  display  salesman.  Excellent  com¬ 
munity,  growing  daily.  Submit  full  in¬ 
formation  first  letter,  including  com¬ 
pensation  expected  and  availability. 
Telegram-Tribune,  San  Luis  Obispo, 
California  93401. 


LAYOUT  SPECIALIST  -  EXPERT 
Inexperienced  need  not  apply.  Must  be 
TOP  grade  and  fast  expert  to  pay 
TOP  salary.  Ideal  weather,  great  for 
sports,  recreation;  educational  center, 
3  universities,  cultural  activities.  Full 
background  first  letter — full  protection  ; 
confidential.  Russell  W.  Young,  The 
Seattle  Times,  Seattle,  Wash.,  98111. 


PRIZE-WINNING  GROUP  of  suburban 
newspapers  has  excellent  opportunity 
for  enterprising  assistant  display  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  He  will  help  our 
advertising  manager  supervise  and 
train  a  staff  of  15  salesmen  in  growing 
territories  in  one  of  the  nation’s 
wealthiest  markets  ...  a  gcxxl  step 
up  for  a  top  salesman  who  is  ready  to 
move  into  management.  Liberal  salary 
and  company  benefits.  Chart  Area  5. 
Box  403,  Bilitor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 

Daily  Newspaper 

We  are  l(X)king  for  a  leader,  with  drive, 
enthusiasm,  ideas  and  one  who  ran  build 
a  fire  under  the  staff.  Market  area  with 
plenty  of  potential  in  Zone  3. 

Send  layouts,  copy  ideas  and  working 
exiwrience  plus  all  pertinent  informa¬ 
tion  about  yourself,  including  refer¬ 
ences.  This  is  a  job  with  a  future. 
Salary  commensurate  with  ability.  Con- 
fi<lential.  Write  Box  411,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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HEU  W  ANTED 

Editorial 


REPORTER,  general  assi^ment,  Vir> 
Kinia  16,000  afternoon  daily.  Excellent 
frinse  benefits.  Box  152,  Editor  &  Pub-  i 
lisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER— 16,000  p.m.  daily  | 
Southern  Va.  Concentrate  on  local  I 
■ports  coverage.  Good  fringre  benefits;  { 
congenial  staff.  Box  24,  Editor  &  Pub-  ' 
lisher. 


DESK  MEN — news  copy,  editing  copy, 
heads,  eventual  layout  in  busy  State 
Capital  atmosphere.  Send  resume,  sal¬ 
ary  needs,  to:  A.  Viglucci,  Managing 
Elditor,  Tknes-Union,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
12201. 


REPORTER  NEEDED  to  round  out 
staff  of  one  of  South's  top  newspaper 
combinations.  Good  pay  —  excellent 
fringe  benefits — secure  future  for  re¬ 
porter  with  experience  to  do  the  job  in 
a  fast-growing  industrial  city  of  170,- 
000.  The  State  Capital — home  of  LSU 
.  .  .  an  ideal  community  in  which  to 
work.  College  graduate  preferred. 
Write:  Mrs.  Charlotte  Crowell,  Person¬ 
nel  Dir.,  State-Times  &  Advocate,  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana  70821,  giving  full  de¬ 
tails  of  experience. 


REPORTER  desiring  to  become  city 
editor  needed  by  small  daily.  Strong  lo¬ 
cal  news,  sports.  Prefer  J-grad.  Apply: 
Manager,  Russell  News,  Russell,  Kans., 
67665. 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


EXPERIENCEa)  MAN  who  can  cover 
anything  for  afternoon  Virginia  daily 
with  short  hours,  pleasant  working 
conditions  and  scenic  mountain  loca¬ 
tion.  Can  pay  $140  or  more  to  man 
with  right  experience  and  educational 
background.  Box  320,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  news  edi¬ 
tor  midwest  daily.  Good  schools,  fine 
community  and  resort  area.  All  fringe 
benefits.  Opportunity  for  advancement. 
Write  or  call:  Three  Rivers  Commer¬ 
cial,  Three  Rivers,  Mich.,  49093.  (AC 
616)  278-1665. 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  experienced  for 
I  lOOM  circ.  group  of  weekly  trade  pa¬ 
pers  in  San  Francisco  area.  Magazine, 
I  house  organ  experience  acceptable.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary,  fringe  benefits,  challeng¬ 
ing  c4>portunity.  Airmail  resume  to  Box 
I  305,  Mitor  &  Publishej\ _ 

WOMAN  to  handle  women’s  news  pri¬ 
marily,  but  also  capable  general  fea- 
I  tures,  news.  Topflight  Catholic  paper, 
south  Jersey.  Star  Herald,  101  N.  7th 
St.,  Camden.  N.J  08102. _ 

j  CALIFORNIA !  Managing  Editor  type 
I  who  is  willing  to  roll  up  his  sleeves 
and  do  anything  necessary  to  turn  out 
a  good  daily.  Opportunity  for  young 
man  who  is  anxious  to  prove  himself  in 
j  the  field  of  Journalism.  Send  full  re- 
I  sume,  salary  expected,  availability  to: 
I  Box  335,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WA.NTED  HELP  WA.NTED 

Editorial  I  Editorial 


CITY  EDITOR 

Ambitious  and  energetic  city  editor  for  a 
75,000  metropolitan  eastern  daily.  We  want 
a  man  with  the  experience  to  take  charge  and 
train  a  staff,  demand  and  get  the  best,  and 
come  up  with  new  ideas.  Pay  and  fringes 
excellent,  with  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Send  resume  in  confidence  to 
Box  191,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  OPPORTUNITY  OF  A  LIFETIME- 
EDITOR 

I  Due  to  circumstances  beyond  our  con- 
I  trol.  we  are  starting  at  the  top  in 
I  seeking  the  right  man  to  be  the  Elditor 
of  one  of  midwest’s  oldest  and  most 
outstanding  morning  daily  newspapers. 
Financially  sound  and  housed  in  a 
modem  plant  this  newspaper  has 
earned  and  maintained  the  highest 
standing  in  community  respect  and 
leadership. 

The  man  we  prefer  should  be  around 
60  years  of  age  and  possessed  of  the 
ability  and  training  to  take  complete 
charge  of  the  news  staff,  write  edi¬ 
torials  and  take  his  place  in  community 
leadership.  He  should  take  an  active 
interest  in  wanting  to  maintain  and 
improve  the  circulation  of  this  60  to 
90,000  circulation  newspaper. 

Possibly  he  will  be  stepping  up  from  a 
alightly  smaller  paper,  or  he  may  be 
moving  from  the  second  si>ot  on  a  like 
size  or  larger  paper. 

!  Salary  and  other  considerations  com¬ 
mensurate  with  your  ability. 

,  Applications  with  full  details  will  be 
]  held  in  strictest  confidence  and  an  in- 
i  terview  will  be  arranged  at  a  mutually 
i  agreeable  time  and  place. 

Box  252,  Editor  &  Publisher 

DESKMAN 

REPORTER 

We  are  looking  for  men  to  fill  a 
key  desk  position  and  a  general 
reporter’s  niche  requiring  J-train- 
ing  or  1  year's  experience. 

The  Times  Herald-Record  is  an 
outstanding  35,000  (and  fast-grnw- 
j  ing)  3-edition  offset  daily  in  Mid¬ 
dletown.  N.Y.,  70-miles  from 
N.Y.C..  covering  an  area  the  size 
of  the  State  of  R.I. 

If  you  want  to  become  part  of  a 
competitive  professional  team  pro¬ 
ducing  an  aggressive,  prize-winning 
newspaper,  air-mail  resume  and  in¬ 
terview  availability  to: 

A.  N.  ROMM.  EDITOR 
40  Mulberry  St.. 

Middletown,  New  York  10941 
(AC  914)  343-2181 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  lively,  small- 
city  daily.  Must  be  fully  experienced 
all  phases:  demanding  job — small  staff. 
Good  pay  to  start  and  more  to  come 
after  year  but  fringe  benefits,  other 
I  than  sick  leave  and  vacation,  are 
.  scarce.  Man  with  ideas  can  have  re¬ 
warding  experience  in  progressive  city 
of  7,000.  Fine  schools ;  exceptional  rec- 
I  reational  area;  resort,  horticultural 
and  industrial  economy.  Send  complete 
resume  with  references  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Need  now — interview  es¬ 
sential.  Write  Don  Schoenwether,  Edi¬ 
tor-Publisher,  Daily  Tribune,  South 
Haven.  Mich..  49090. 


REPORTERS.  J-SOHOOL  GRADS  (re¬ 
cent)  needed  by  growing,  22,000  p.m. 
daily.  Openings  on  both  city  and  area 
news  desks.  Good  starting  pay.  all 
fringe :  fine  city  to  live  and  work  in. 
Call  collect  or  write:  L.  A.  Lange  Jr., 
The  Commonwealth  Reporter,  Fond  du 
Lac,  Wise.,  54935. 

EDITOR  ac  P 


'  OFFSET  DAILY  looking  for  aggres¬ 
sive  reporter-photographer  to  comple- 
,  ment  fast-moving  area  news  desk.  Want 
someone  who  is  part  rf  the  new  bread 
!  of  journalist;  1  to  2  years’  experience 
I  necessary.  Good  salary  and  fringe  ben¬ 
efits.  Advancement  in  pay  and  position 
likely.  Write:  Bill  Nangle,  Morning 
Times,  Kokomo,  Indiana  46901,  or  call' 

I  (AC  317)  453-0110  today. 


I  AGRIBUSINESS  EDITOR  to  assist  edi- 
I  torial  director  50-year-old  publishing 
I  house.  Zone  2.  College  graduate,  late 
twenties,  early  thirties,  able  writer, 
I  ability  to  think  deeply,  plan  well  and 
:  direct  others.  Midwestern  farm  back¬ 
ground  ;  minor  in  Ag.  economics  or 
business  administration  helpful.  Five 
national  business  monthlies  in  fe^, 
poultry,  petfood  industries.  Nowhere  to 
go  but  UP  for  right  man.  Salary  com- 
j  pletely  negotiable:  depends  upon  ez- 
tierience.  Seashore  village  living.  Com- 
I  plete  resume,  references  to;  Box  H, 
Garden  State  Publishing  Co.,  Sea  Isle 
!  City.  N.  J.  08243. 


!  GET  UP  AND  GO? 

If  you’ve  got  it.  we  want  it.  Priie- 
:  winning  Maryland  morning  newspaper 
nee<ls  reporters  for  bureaus  in  exmnd- 
ing  7-county  operation.  Camera  experi¬ 
ence  helpful.  'Top  pay  and  benefits  (or 
I  young  journalism  grads  or  reporters 
with  a  year  or  two  of  solid  experience. 
,  We’re  going  places.  If  you  want  to  hop 
aboard  rush  resume  to  Bo.x  224,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER 

CORRESPONDENT 

Immediate  opening  for  ex¬ 
perienced  reporter/photog- 
i  rapher  to  serve  as  The 
Sacramento  Bee’s  Marys¬ 
ville,  Calif.,  correspondent. 
Permanent,  full-time  posi¬ 
tion.  Apply  in  person  or 
send  letter  of  application, 
stating  exoerience  and  gen¬ 
eral  qualifications. 

;  Personnel  Department 

I  McCLATCHY  NEWSPAPERS 

'  2 1  st  &  Q  Streets 

j  Sacramento,  Calif.,  95804 


I  NEWS  EDITOR— Young  man  (or  gsl) 
I  on  the  way  up  to  handle  wire  and  pho- 
I  tos,  lay  out  pages,  coordinate  makeup 
fur  one  of  brightest  small  dailies  in  the 
country.  Key  day-side  spot  on  multi- 
pai>er  o|>eration ;  opportunity  to  write 
as  well  as  edit.  Real  advancement  po¬ 
tential.  Write  Managing  Fjditor,  Kings- 
I  |)ort  (Tenn.)  Times-News. 


,  REIPORTER,  with  brains  and  eoergr 
I  but  no  experienced  required,  who  wsati 
I  at  least  one  year  of  training  and  good 
I  experience  with  small  daily  or  weekly, 
with  option  to  stay  in  (Sod’s  country  m 
the  Adirondacks.  (No  objection  t®  ^ 
ers,  fishermen,  hunters,  etc.)  Ssod 
background,  references,  salary  require 
ments  to:  Publisher.  Adirondack  DsUy 
Enterprise,  Saranac  Lake.  N.Y.  12981. 
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HKI.P  ANTED 

HELP  WANTED  j 

Editorial 

Editorial 

ON  PUGET  SOUND — Looking  for  qual¬ 
ity:  young  man  or  woman,  now  in 
Padfic  Northwest,  with  some  experience 
in  courthouse  reporting  and  desk.  Al 
Boinett,  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald. 
BBPORTBR-REWRI’raMAN  for  50.000 
2oDe  2  afternoon  daily  with  high 
gtaadards.  Above-average  pay,  37  Vi- 

EDITOR  for  small  Northern  Calif,  j 
daily.  Must  be  strong  organizer  of  | 
news  coverage,  talente<l  editorial  | 
writer;  (we’re)  conservative,  person-  ; 
able,  adept  at  building  favorable  com-  ’ 
munity  image;  maturity,  solid  daily  i 
news  exiierience  essential.  Box  4U4, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

hour  week  and  professional  climate. 
Send  resume  to  Box  368,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR-REPORTER  to  handle  top 
editorial  i>osition  on  award-winning, 
rapi<lly-growing  southern  New  England 

SPORTS  WRITER 

Uncle  Sam  has  beckoned  one  of  our 
sharp  young  sports  writers  and  highly 
ngmrd^  16,000-A.M.  daily  needs  re¬ 
placement  to  keep  award-winning  three- 
nun  staff  up  to  par.  Camera  knowl- 

weekly.  Plenty  of  work,  plenty  of  ex¬ 
citement  and  a  rewarding  opportunity 
for  an  experienced,  energetic  man. 
Sen<l  background.  Box  393,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

704iiilee  from  Baltimore  and  Washing¬ 
ton  in  a  hotbed  of  high  school  sports. 
Write  to  Box  190,  liditor  &  Publisher. 
WANTED:  SOLID  RER)RTER  with 
writing  ability.  Chance  to  join  one  of 
nation’s  best  staffs.  Write  Boyd  Sim-  i 
mons.  Metropolitan  Editor.  The  Detroit  i 
News,  Detroit,  Mich.  48231.  | 

YOUNG  SPORTS  EDITOR  for  evening  j 
daily  in  central  Pa.  college  town.  Ideal 
opportunity  for  sports  reporter  who  ; 
wants  opportunity  for  initiative.  The 
Lock  Haven  Express,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 
17745. _ ; 

A  LEADERSHIP  AND  GROWTH  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  woman  who  believes 
a  Women's  Section  can  be  as  sparkling 
and  well-written  as  the  rest  of  the  pa¬ 
per.  We  need  a  Women’s  Reporter  who 
is  proficient  in  copy,  features,  and 
story  ideas.  We’re  a  growing  chain  of 
8  progressive,  award-winning  weeklies 
in  Chicago’s  Northern  suburbs.  Carol 
Bmek,  Women’s  Editor,  Hollister 
Newspapers,  Wilmette,  III.  60091. 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR’S  SPOT  \ 
open  on  me<lium  daily  for  young  copy 
reader  who  can  write  good  headlines 
and  fill  in  when  city  editor  off.  Good 
chance  to  learn  key  spot  while  earning 
good  pay.  Box  390,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITORS 

If  you’re  a  top-notch  editor,  there’s  an 
opening  for  you  on  the  toughest  copy 
in  the  country.  i 

We  want  only  the  best  men,  and  we  j 
take  them  where  we  find  them,  on  hig 
newspapers  or  small  ones.  You’ll  be 
paid  better  than  $200  a  week,  enjojT ' 
friendly  surroundings,  and  we  promise 
you’ll  never  have  a  dull  moment.  Drop 
us  a  line.  Box  407,  Eclitor  &  Pul^ 
lisher. 

HERE’S  YOUR  CHANCE 
The  Detroit  Free  Press  has  a  few  open-  j 
ings  for  copy  editors  with  a  clear  jx)-  | 
tential  to  become  news  executives.  I 
In  this  highly  competitive  situation,  ; 
the  work  is  challenging,  the  salary 
among  the  best  in  the  industry,  and 
opportunity  is  unparalleled  for  creative 
and  ambitious  eclitors. 

Write  to  the  News  Editor,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  Detroit,  Michigan  48231. 


EDITORIAL 

Writer,  heavy  science 

experience  . $18,000 

Reporter,  aerospace  field  ....  $16,000 
PR  Coordinator,  trade  assn., 

PR  agency  experience  de¬ 
sirable  . to  $15,000 

PR,  agricultural  writing  ex¬ 
perience  . to  $15,000 

Exec.  Elditor,  social  science 

field,  work  with  statistics. .  $14,500 
Reporter,  medical  experience  $12,000  up 
PR  writer,  some  science  ex-  i 

perience  . to  $12,500 

Writer,  house  organ  . to  $12,000 

Asst.  Washington  Editor,  va¬ 
riety  of  publications,  aero¬ 
space  experience  helpful,  .to  $11,500 
PR.  some  newspaper  expe¬ 
rience  . $10,000 

Some  of  the  above  jobs  are  fee  paid; 
others  are  not.  We  have  many  other  ^ 
jobs  from  $6000  up.  Please  send  resume  ! 
showing  current  salary  and  salary  de- 
cired  to: 

PRESS 

Hknployment  Service 
1190  National  Press  Bldg. 

Washington,  D.C.  20004 

EXPERIENC£a>  REPORTER 
Progressive  Ohio  small  daily,  which 
appreciates  talent  and  welcomes  ideas,  | 
is  seeking  a  reporter  or  reporter-pho¬ 
tographer  with  sound  experience  for  | 
second  spot  on  staff.  Write  Box  408,  i 
Editor  &  Publisher,  j 

FLORIDA  AM  DAILY  has  openings  I 
for  young  desk  men  and  sports  writers. 
Some  exi>erience  preferred.  Send  full 
details,  salary  required,  etc.,  to  Box 
398,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

LEADING  EASTERN  NEWSPAPER 
seeks  exi>erienced  and  imaginative  copy  : 
eelitor,  or  bright  young  man  on  smaller  I 
paper  who  wants  to  move  up.  Excellent  I 
place  to  live  and  work.  Box  385,  Editor  ! 
&  Publisher, 


MANAGING  HHllTOR 
DAILY  EAGLE 
CLAREMONT,  N.H.,  03743 
Full  responsibility  to  reorganize,  direct 
and  lead  staff  of  nine.  Candidate  should 
l>e  under  40  an<l  have  experience.  Top 
salary  and  Iwnefits  for  the  right  man. 
Write  in  confidence  to  E.  J.  Bennett, 
Publisher, 


AVIS  RARA 


Literally  translated,  the  headline  means  “rare  bird.” 
Literally  speaking,  this  is  exactly  what  we  at  IBM 
are  looking  for.  Here’s  the  story. 


We  are  seeking  individuals  who  combine  a 
professional  writing  background  with  some  knowledge 
of  computer  programming.  Additionally,  we  are 
seeking  professional  writers  with  2  or  more  years' 
experience,  who  have  a  feel  for  mathematics  and 
want  to  get  in  on  the  20th  Century's  fastest -growing 
major  industry:  information  handling  and  control. 


WHAT  DOES  A  CAREER  IN  THE 
PROGRAMMING  FIELD  OFFER? 

A  future  as  promising  and  fulfilling  as  that  of  the  data 
processing  field  itself.  For  every  systems  advance  has 
proven  anew  that  a  data  processing  system  is  only 
as  good  as  the  programs  developed  for  its  use. 

As  computers  do  more  and  more  complex  jobs, 
the  challenge  changes  from  one  of  learning  to  one 
of  creating  a  better  technique.  Today  a  new 
intellectual  skill  base  is  being  established  from 
which  the  work  of  tomorrow's  generation  will  begin. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  NEED? 

You  should  have  an  interest  in  and  aptitude  for 
programming;  plus  writing  experience  in  newspapers, 
magazines  or  technical  publications.  You  should 
also  be  better  than  average  in  math  and  possess  a 
college  degree.  Managerial  or  supervisory  experience 
on  publications  could  be  helpful,  but  is  not  required. 
IBM  will  provide  a  comprehensive  six-month  training 
program  at  full  pay  plus  all  company-paid  benefits. 

A  programming  aptitude  test  will  also  be  given. 


HOW  FAR  CAN  YOU 
GO  IN  IBM? 

Consider  the  many  facets  and  activities  of  IBM,  and 
you’ll  see  a  kaleidoscopic  pattern  of  opportunity. 
You  will  find  a  remarkable  variety  of  starting  points 
and  paths  of  advancement.  You  begin  with  the 
assurance  that  a  satisfying  and  rewarding  career  is 
available  to  you  in  a  thriving  industry. 


If  this  sounds  like  the  kind  of  opportunity  you’d  like 
to  have,  please  write  to:  Leo  M.  Corkery, 

Dept.  545-C1-C2,  IBM  Corporation,  2651  Strang 
Boulevard,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.Y.  10598 


HELP  ANTED 


Editorial 


HELP  ANTED 


Free  Lance 


HELP  ANTED 


Fressmen-Stereotypers 


HEI.P  WANTED 


NEED  SPORTS  EDITOR  on  1-man 
K|>orts  12,000  circ..  5-<lay  daily. 

Must  l>e  able  to  handle  camera,  but  no 
tiarkroom  exi>erience  nee<led  :  also  nee<l 
jrenerai  reiwrter  for  )H>lice  beat  and 
courthouse.  Contact  John  or  Hujrh 
Thistlethwaite,  Daily  World,  P.O.  Box 
liol,  Oi»elou8as,  La..  70570,  or  call  (AC 
:n8»  942-4971. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

If  you’re  a  man  with  itieas  and  imag¬ 
ination  baseil  on  exi>erience-- 

rea«ly  to  direct  a  jfootl  staff  on  a  small 
forward-looking  Zone  5  daily — we’d  like 
to  hear  from  you.  We  value  ability  and 
are  willinjr  to  pay  for  it.  Box  4<>6. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

E\pan<lin$t.  Zone  5,  me<lium-size.  af¬ 
ternoon  daily  seeks  ex|>eriencetl  news¬ 
man  capable  of  complete  suj^erN'ision  of 
e<litoriai  department.  University  city  in 
manufacturinjt  an<i  recreational  area. 
Salary  commensurate  with  ability. 
Send  full  resume.  Replies  confidential. 
Box  400.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


OUR  COMPETITION  ’ 
WORRIES  A  LOT 

We’d  like  to  help  them  worry  more.  , 
That’s  why  we’re  looking  for  a  guy  ! 
(or  (rail  who  can  out-hustle,  out-write  I 
and  out-smart  their  liest  staffers.  It’s  I 
a  bureau  job  (modern  office  1  with  lots  ! 
of  challentre.  Are  you  up  to  it?  ! 

If  you  have  lots  of  vitality  and  the  ! 
ability  to  work  without  direct  sui)ervi-  j 
sion  for  an  airirressive  midwest  daily, 
write  Box  409,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

REPORTER  who  wishes  to  work  for  ' 
socially-prominent  Connecticut  newspa- 
|)er—  $140  week  to  start.  Must  l)e  will¬ 
ing  to  come  for  an  interview.  Bo.\  , 
405,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPO'RTER  for  southern  Calif,  paper, 
exiwrienced.  Prefer  young,  aggressive  | 
man  with  car,  camera  experience,  for 
lively,  fast-growing  tri-weekly.  Jll.i. 
Contact  Mr.  Wade,  SIGNAL.  Newhall, 
Calif.,  91321.  (AC  S0.i)  365-1600. 

REPORTER:  Small,  suburban  N.  J. 
daily  seeks  reixtrter  for  top  beat. 
Chance  of  a  life-time  for  a  reporter 
who  wants  exi^erience  in  his  profession 
before  going  to  a  big  city.  Starting 
salary  $110  a  week.  Send  full  details 
with  first  letter.  Write  Box  377.  Exlitor 
&  Publisher. 

REPORTER-SPORTS  WRITER.  Need 
a  couple  of  each  to  enlarge  staff  on 
midwest,  medium-size  afternoon  daily. 
Growing  college  town  in  recreational  ; 
and  industrial  area.  W'rite  giving  ex-  | 
Iterience  and  expected  salary.  Box  374, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

Free  Lance 

SCIENCE  WRITERS 
If  you’re  a  pro  in  the  tr.S.  or  abroad 
and  want  an  outlet  for  material  that’s 
legitimately  science  news  or  solidly  in-  i 
terpretative:  if  you’re  frustrated  because  I 
some  of  your  best  stories,  even  though  I 
they’ve  been  checked  out  as  solid  and 
are  well  written,  are  a  little  t<x>  sophis-  | 
ticated  to  get  by  a  newspaper  desk ;  a  ' 
national  news  magazine  covering  every 
field  of  science,  policy  and  applications, 
for  laymen  as  well  as  scientists,  would 
like  to  see  a  resume  and  some  samples. 
Rates  run  6  to  10c  a  word,  plus  for 
art.  Box  350.  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

AEROSPACE  WRITERS  to  do,  on  as¬ 
signment.  articles  for  company’s  ex¬ 
ternal  magazine.  Good  fees.  Indicate 
qualifications.  Box  372,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ARTISTS’  CHALLENGE:  Fresh,  mod¬ 
ern.  original  cover  illustrations  for 
children’s  magazine  desired  on  free¬ 
lance  basis.  Write  for  details,  giving 
address  and  telephone  numl)er.  Box 
394,  BMitor  &  Publisher. 

NEW  THEATRICAL  PUBLICATION 
wants  editorial  reps  in  variety  field. 
Air-mail  resume  to:  ’Theatrical  Va¬ 
riety  Publications,  Inc..  6363  Wilshire, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  90048. 


WRITERS,  ARTISTS  for  assignments 
for  commercial  publications.  Editor, 
PO  Box  530,  N.  Hollywood,  Calif.  91603 

OperaUtrs-Machinists 

FLORIDA  P.M.  DAILY  needs  Lino- 
tyi>e  machinist  at  once.  Me<lium  size 
paper  in  clean  LTniversity  city.  Must 
be  familiar  with  mixers,  quadders. 
saws,  and  ’TTS.  Good  working  condi¬ 
tions.  lilieral  fringe  benefits  including 
profit  sharing  and  retirement  plan. 
Two  weeks  paid  vacation  per  year. 
Write  Bo.\  395,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

LINOTYPE  OPERATORS  NEEDED 
at  once  for  night  shift.  Can  use  four 
goiHl  men.  This  is  a  steady  situation. 
37'..,  hours.  Saturday  and  Sunday 
slide.  Scale  $161.30.  Union  or  eligible. 
Star  Color  Press,  123  S.  Justison 
Street.  Wilmington,  Dela.,  19899. 

SUBURBAN  PLANT  in  Chart  Area  2 
desires  com|)etent  machinist.  Excellent 
pay  and  fringe.  Send  complete  infor¬ 
mation  to  Box  382.  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

OPERATOR-PRINTER— Growing,  live¬ 
ly  weekly  in  expanding  southeastern 
Oregon.  Big  game  country,  trout,  fish¬ 
ing,  birds,  upland  and  water.  Good 
schools,  churches  ...  a  fine  community 
for  a  man  who  wants  to  become  a 
permanent  member  of  this  organization. 
References,  please.  Salary  oi>en.  Times- 
Herald,  Burns,  Oregon  97720. 

PHOTON  MACHINIST  —  Need  impro¬ 
vising,  prcxluction-minded,  take-charge 
individual  to  handle  machines  in  grow¬ 
ing  quality  commercial  shop  in  metro¬ 
politan  area.  Box  226,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisner. 

STATION  OPEN  FOR  OPERATOR 
Ad  Man  and  Monitor;  37^^  hr.  week; 
sick  leave:  good  scale:  open  shop  con¬ 
ditions.  (Tood  fishing,  boating  and  swim¬ 
ming.  Contact:  Sam  Bruton.  Galveston 
News,  P.O.  Box  628,  Galveston,  Texas 
77551. 

PHOTON  OPERATOR 
Quality  production-oriented,  creative  in¬ 
dividual  to  handle  volume  type  produc¬ 
tion  situation.  Some  commeroial  back¬ 
ground  desirable.  Box  198,  EMitor  & 
Publisher. 

LINOTYPE  MACHINIST  WANTED  by 
medium-sized  daily.  Must  be  familiar 
with  mixers,  quadders.  saws,  and  ’TTS. 
Good  working  conditions,  liberal  fringe 
benefits  including  profit  sharing  an(I 
retirement  plan.  Two  weeks  paid  vaca¬ 
tion  per  year.  Clean  university  town. 
Write  Box  238,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  ROOM  SUPERINTENDENT— 
Need  man  who  can  handle  multi  press 
operation  for  morning  and  Sunday. 
Area  2.  Union.  All  replies  held  in  con¬ 
fidence.  Send  resume  to  Box  345,  Ekli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

OFFSET  PRESSMAN  6-unit  Goss  Su¬ 
burban  Web  Press.  Color  experience 
preferred.  Supervisory  position.  Salary 
open.  Contact:  Joe  Chambers,  Clay 
County  Pub.  Co.,  North  Kansas  City. 
Missouri  64116.  (AC  816)  BA  1-2944. 

Production 


Composing  Room 
PRODUCTION  EXECUTIVE 

Skilled  in  computer  opera¬ 
tion.  Familiarity  with  cold- 
type  operation  desirable,  as 
this  Zone  2  newspaper  plans 
to  use  this  type  of  produc¬ 
tion. 

Salary  open  but  competi¬ 
tive  with  the  best  in  in¬ 
dustry.  Pensions,  vacations, 
etc.,  excellent.  Send  appli¬ 
cation  in  confidence  to  Box 
333,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  SUPERVISOR  for  com¬ 
puterized  photo-composition  department, 
offset  plant.  Entirely  automated.  Em¬ 
phasis  on  mark-up,  layout,  with  desire 
to  learn  simple  programming.  Herald 
Press,  Box  6063,  Providence,  R.I.  02904. 


Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER  with  news  writing 
ability  tor  offset  daily.  Must  know 
darkroom:  be  able  to  work  with  edi¬ 
torial  (X)lor.  References,  work  sample. 
Write:  Publisher,  Herald,  Williston, 
N.  Dak.,  58801.  i 

YOU’VE  READ  ABOUT  IT  IN  E&P 
“How  a  small  daily  opens  its  pages 
to  good  photography."  (Jan.  14) 
Here’s  your  chance  to  join  the  winning 
team.  The  Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times- 
News  has  two  openings. 

We’re  not  Icxiking  for  the  veteran  pro ; 
we  need  young  men  with  imagination, 
talent  and  technical  competence  who  | 
have  had  a  year  or  two  of  experience  1 
on  a  paper  which  may  (or  may  not) 
be  photo-minded,  with  the  eye  for  off¬ 
beat,  small  camera  picture  pages. 

Pressmen-Stereotypers 


OPPORTUNITY  for  young  administra¬ 
tive-minded  pressman  on  medium  size 
newspaper  who  has  had  some  experi¬ 
ence  as  foreman  or  assistant  to  take 
over  as  foreman  of  busy  press  room  in 
Florida.  Supervise  day  and  night  op¬ 
erations.  Starting  salary  $9,000  plus. 
Long  hours,  difficult  situation  but  a 
tremendous  challenge  to  a  person  who’s 
not  afraid  of  tough,  demanding  job. 
Write  in  confidence  with  full  resume 
to  Box  375,  Ejditor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  I 
wanted  .  .  energetic  "take-charge” 
man  for  75,000  midwest  daily.  Must 
have  thorough  knowledge  of  complete  ' 
cold-type  operation  and  TTS.  Union  | 
shop.  Pay  and  fringes  excellent.  Zone 
5  area.  State  experience  and  references. 
Send  resume  in  confidence  to  Box  328, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COUN’TRY  PRINTER  or  good  two- 
thirder.  Newspaper  offset,  no  straight 
matter.  Large  volume  of  commercial 
worx.  Good  wages  and  hours.  Tri- 
County  News,  Usseo,  Wise.,  54758.  | 

PRaDL’YTION-PRINTER 
Award-winning  Illinois  daily  is  willing 
to  pay  for  the  right  man  to  ram-rod 
composing  room.  Should  have  an  ITU 
card  but  would  be  strictly  on  the  man¬ 
agement  team;  should  well  versed 
on  'ITS,  union  rules,  cost  control,  and 
know  how  to  get  long  with  people.  We 
know  the  right  man  won’t  come  cheap. 
Strictest  confidence.  Send  full  details : 
experience,  references,  salary  expected, 
etc.,  to  Box  280,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


GOOD  WORKING  FOREMAN  wsaUd 
oriented  to  offset;  some  letterpr«i. 
Six  weeklies  printed  on  web  offset  is 
our  plant ;  much  commercial  work.  Pu 
high,  what  you’re  worth.  Permaneat 
Courier.  Gibson  City,  Illinois  6093$. 

ALL-AROUND  COUNTRY  PRINTER 
Lino-operator  for  first-class,  growing 
weekly  in  the  heart  of  Alaska's  mw 
famous  hunting  and  fishing  country 
New  building — good  equipment— «onI 
genial  staff.  Permanent.  Top  wages  and 
conditions  to  qualified  man.  Cheeehsks 
News,  Drawer  "O.”  Kenai,  Alaski 
99611.  Phone:  262-4429. 

Public  Relations 

;  PUBLICITY— PR  ASSISTANT:  Ws 
need  someone  who  can  develop  public 
relations  and  institutional  advertising 
programs.  Locate  in  Elastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  with  a  progressive  company. 
Writing  ability  and  working  knowleto 
of  graphics  a  necessity;  lil>eral  salsry 
and  fringe  benefits  program, 
sume,  salary  requirements  and  yonr 
phone  number  to  Box  342,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


NEEDED: 

A  Public  Relations 
Man  On  The  Move 

As  first  step  toward  becom¬ 
ing  senior  account  manager 
one  of  largest  PR  firms,  we 
need  man  now  in  industry  or 
agency  PR,  interested  an(l 
able  to  move  fast.  Age,  30-45, 
heavy  news  writing  experi¬ 
ence,  willing  relocate  Mid¬ 
west. 

He  will  cover  activities  of 
major  chemical  producer  that 
has  grown  10  times  in  a  dec¬ 
ade,  now  operates  worldwide 
in  plastics,  chemicals  and  fin¬ 
ished  products  and  is  expand¬ 
ing  in  nine  locations.  To 
write,  tr-ivel,  set  up  news 
events  in  major  cities,  under 
supervision  of  Chicago-based 
VP-senior  account  manager. 
His  stories  will  he  placed  by 
specialists  in  news,  magazines 
and  TV  in  New  York,  other 
cities. 

Starting  salary  $1 1,500-S13,- 
500  based  on  qualifications, 
and  he  will  move  fa.st  if  he 
can  produce.  We  pay  moving 
expenses,  and  our  benefits 
are  tops  in  the  PR  field. 

BOX  380, 

Editor  &  Publisher 


Help  ff'anted  —  Salesmen 

AREIAS  1,  2.  3,  5 — Positions  available  '  ESTABLISHED  COMPANY,  one  of 
to  represent  large  area  dailies  selling  leaders  in  field,  requires  salesman  for 
new  weekly  section  contracts  to  larger  ]  Zone  5  to  sell  Pressroom  suigilies.  Saks 
firms  and  agencies.  Virgin  territory,  i  experience  desirable  but  no  necesMW. 
LARGE  commissions,  and  bonus.  Send  Send  resume  to  Box  255,  Elditor  &  Pub- 
resume  to  Box  282,  ^itor  &  Publisher.  I  lisher. 


Graphic  Arts  Equipment.  Eastern  Seaboard.  Must 
travel.  Salaried  position.  Expenses  and  liberal 
benefits.  Send  resume  in  confidence  to 

Box  373,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  March  4,  I9ff 


Situstions  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Academic 

Editorial  ! 

Editorial  1 

Operators-Machinists  ' 

PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR,  p.r.  officer 
—mllese  or  association.  J>Krad;  13- 
vear  majaiine,  book,  public  relations, 
n.w»Daper,  photography  backirround. 
Family-  Box  2S7,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

i^TER  (28)  seeks  position  in  news  ! 
v^neau.  PR.  service,  newspaper:  ’ 

teaching  background;  know  photogra-  ' 
M.A.,  Communications.  Married. 
BMtiming  USA  from  Europe.  Available 
or  before.  Box  341,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ _ 

TgBiTlOTS  J-GRAD  (June  1967)  de-  ; 
sires  job  as  college  sports  information 
director.  Exiterience:  sportswriter  70,- 
000  circulation  daily ;  college  sports 
infonnation  writer.  Can  teach  basic  J-  | 
miiries  Earle  Rommel.  2810  Madison  I 
iveTTrenton.  N.J.  08638. 

Administrative 

career  NEWSPAPERMAN,  mid-dO’s, 

■apable  and  energetic,  seeks  challeng- 
in*  position  with  future.  Former  pub- 
liihsr-inanager  of  small  daily,  business- 
ad  manager  large  weekly  and  business-  I 
ad  manager  daily.  Presently  editor-man- 
aier  12M-|-  paid  weekly,  built  from  : 
scratch.  Present  salary  $12,000-4-.  Oan  : 
write,  sell,  manage.  Consider  option  to 
buy  in  Chart  Area  7,  8,  9.  Box  367,  i 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

general  MANAGER  (or) 
advertising  DIRECTOR  ; 
General  Manager  of  a  11,500  daily  de-  | 
sires  to  relocate  in  California  or  Ari-  i 
tons.  Fourteen  years’  of  competitive 
sales  promotion,  management  and  labor 
negotiations.  Experience  in  both  letter- 
press  and  offset.  Married,  under  40,  in  | 
excellent  health.  Box  386,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Circulation 

aBCULATION  MANAGER — 15  years’ 
•iperience  all  phases.  Supervisory  ex- 
perience  on  large  and  small  dailies.  ‘ 
Se^  position  where  initiative  and  abil-  I 
ity  determine  future.  Reasonable  notice. 
Box  261,  liditor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  SPOT  on  20  to  30,000  daily  and 
Snaday  for  #2  man  on  present  70,000 
operation.  Young  man  with  aggregate 
1!  years’  experience — fast  city,  subur- 
bea  and  motor  route.  Present  depiart- 
nmt  has  completely  accepted  this 
eircalator’s  carrier  and  district  man- 
sgers’  training  procedures.  Very  hard 
wmitr  who  can  get  along  with  most, 
lad  go  out  on  the  street  and  show  how 
to  get  the  job  done,  seeks  a  real  chal¬ 
lenge  to  make  his  mark.  No  rocking 
chair  wanted.  Box  369,  Elditor  &  Pub- 


SIXTEEN  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  all  i 
phases;  A.B.C.,  dealers;  strong  on 
carrier  promotion.  Presently  employed 
at  assistant  on  medium  a.m.  Employer 
knows  of  this  ad.  Box  392,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

CAPABLE  MANAGER  OR  SALESMAN, 
•now  employed,  wants  position  with  ad¬ 
vancement  opportunity.  Chart  Area  2 
preferred.  Resume  and  references.  Box 
179,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ELEVEN  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE.  5 
IS  ad  manager,  with  no  advancement 
in  sight.  Consistent — good  linage  gains 
nach  year.  Aggressive,  enthusiastic 
family  man.  now  34,  desires  next  step 
up.  GuaranteecI  hard  worker,  and  a 
proven  producer  with  ambition.  Prefer 
aoutt  or  southwest.  Resume  of  your 
^ice  on  request.  Box  402,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDI’TOR,  medium/p.m.  daily  !  MILITARY  COMMENTARIES  and  re-  LINOTYPE  OPERATOR,  4  years’  ex- 
that  demands  quality  along  with  speed,  iiorting.  Regular  infantry  colonel,  perience.  A  man.  single,  atge  22,  de- 
Presently  editor  high-grade  weekly.  J-  USMA  ’41,  retiring  voluntarily  July  pendable;  deaf.  Shelton  R.  Kirschner, 
grad,  early  40’s.  Married.  Prefer  West.  ^  ’67.  Presently  commanding  major  serv-  !  2881  West  12th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Box  284,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ice  unit  in  Vietnam.  Wants  newspai>er  j  11224. _ _ _ 

- -  -  or  radio  position  preferably  in  Min-  '  LINOTYPE  OPERATOR.  10  years’  ex- 

I  AM  A  "WILLIAMS”  GRADUATE  neapolis-St.  Paul  area,  or  base  opera-  |  iierience  all  phases  letterpress  printing 
with  1-year  of  military  service  in  Viet-  tions  there.  Box  376.  Bklitor  &  Pub-  '  seeks  position  on  daily  newspaper  or 
nam  and  5-months  of  free-lance  work  lisher.  typesetting  company.  Prefer  Area  4. 

there  without  connections  or  agent.  1  - - - - !  p'or  further  details  write:  L.  flombes', 

want  to  go  back  and  resume  combat  NEW  YORK  PUBLICIST,  si>ecializing  |  p.  o.  Box  168,  Willoughby,  Ohio  44094! 

correspondence,  this  time  with  less  ;  (for  17  years)  in  contributions  to  syn-  i  - - — . — - _ 

tenuous  backing.  Robert  W.  Schwab.  I  liicated  three-dot  gossip  columns,  Phni/tmmwthv 

A.I.T.F.,  Box  191,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  wishes  to  write  own,  similar  column  j  _ _ _ _ -**_ _ _ 

85001.  I  from  Euroiae  for  syndicate:  or  will  niin'rnr-ij  a  Dtir-D  _ -i  ai  j- 

- -  -  work  from  there  as  leg-man  for  es-  *''**J?^**  immedi- 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  of  roto  magazine  tablishevi  columnist.  Ma.x  Wolfe,  84 


ately.  Young:  college.  Beaucop  expe- 


seeking  responsible  outlet.  Heavy  Riverside  Drive.  New  York,  N.  Y.  ,  — 313,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


science  writing  background  with  un-  10023. 
usual  ability  to  clarify  complex  sub-  - 


YOUNG  GERMAN  GIRL,  graduate 
Euroijean  photography  school,  seeks 


jects.  Additional  depth  of  editing  and  SPORTS  EDITOR-COLUMNIST  seeks  i  experience  as  news  photographer  on  lo- 

reporting  experience.  Box  317,  Elditor  challenge  as  either  instead  of  botb.  :  cal  pai>er.  Zone  2.  Box  396,  ^itor  & 

&  Pu'olisher.  Aggressive,  intelligent.  Runs  6-man  ;  Publisher. 

- -  - staff.  Earns  $11,000.  Vet,  31,  family  - - — - - — - — - — 

EDITOR  award-winning  Navy  news-  man.  Will  relocate  only  once.  Eight  ’  Production 

papers  desires  position  on  weekly  in  years’  experience,  including  two  metro  !  - - - - - - 

Western  zones.  "IVenty  years’  camera,  desk.  Box  391,  &litor  &  Publisher.  j  PRODUimON  MANAGEIR _ Technical 

news  writing,  makeup,  layout  and  fr.^  VERMONT,  nThTTmASS.  —  '  background,  from  specialized  training 


Na^  Have  you  a  wire  service,  rewrite  or  jn  TTS.  Linofilm  computer  schools; 

reixirting  job  for  New  Yorker  who  h»ve  designed  and  set  up  three  cold- 

^  $6,000.  Box  368,  Editor  &  Pub-  ^^pgri-  j  tYP®  »hops.  Family  man,  38.  Box  137, 

_ _ _  ence  reportinK  :  camera,  darkroom;  26,  Exiitor  &  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR -REPORTER -WRITER  seeks  SUPERINTENDENT: 

interesting  position  in  N.Y.C.  area,  tklitor  &  Puhlisher^ _ _  letterpress.  Offset:  3  large  letterpress- 

Willing  to  discuss  ANY  offer.  Experi-  offset  conversions.  Complete  Imowledge 

enc^  in  business  reporting,  public  af-  *'  Lance  ^  plrotivtypeaetting,  camera,  TTS.  hot 

fairs  writing,  feature  writing,  trade  i  ®tc.  Personnel^  training,  equip- 


Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


publications.  Engineering  background.  PEINNSYLVANIA  COPY — Reliable  cov-  j  tn®nt  purchasing.  Seeking  large  opera- 
Box  351,  EMitor  &  Publisher.  erago  for  dailies,  national  publications.  t.ion  or  sales  that  needs  my  experience. 

-  -  Richard  R.  Haratine,  1316  State  St.,  |  Box  193,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  38.  ,  Harrisburg.  Pa.  17101.  (AC  717)  233-  - - - "'"'T - - - 

of  outstanding  professional  magazj^ne,  |  7820.  Public  Relations 

Chart  area  5.  ^S.  Northwestern.  Two  pELATtTRE  ASSIGNMEN'TS^WANTED  - - 

children,  marri^  to  artist  Broad  in-  California.  Business,  sports,  arts.  INFORMATTON  SPECIALIST  (32) 
u'*  '“Hures.  personalities.  Photo  also.  Call:  G.  D.  with  newspaper,  wire  senrice.  and  7 
Box  356,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Hazlitt,  (213)  462-6371.  640  N  Beach-  ,  Y®®.™  U.S.  government  information  ex- 

-  -  ~  wood  Dr  I.OS  Anirelea  Galif  40004  perience  abroad,  seeks  challenging  PR 

NEED  NEW  LIFE  in  your  layouts?  w^  ix>s  Angeles,  Galil.^ 90004.  ^  position  in  industry,  univefsity  or 

Snappy  heads?  Young  slot  man  wants  ;  FREJE  LANCE  Writer-Photographer,  18  foundation.  BA,  MS  journalism;  speak 
a  challenge.  Box  332,  Editor  &  Pub-  >  years’  journalism  experience.  Flexible.  2  foreign  languages.  Box  336,  Editor  A 
lisher.  Wants  assignments.  Barney  R.  Fran-  Publisher. 

CISCO,  P.O.  Box  14,  Spokane,  Wash.,  pijov  PRirqq  ppr  at'tomci  rr/x 

NEWSPAPERMAN  WHO  SOLD  OUT  [  99210^ _  Top^  adminiSve  contec^  cr^aUve 

fhni.Jhte  ‘  INVESTIGATOR,  shorthand  court-re-  experience,  with  top  company,  seeks 

'  Porter.  photographer,  available  for  spe-  agency  or  corporate  spot.  Box  397, 
Writ^Tiv  446'  assignments.  Richard  Ginsburg,  Eklitor  A  Publisher, 

fifhi"'  ®  ^  ^  ■‘0*  O^I'Y®  St..  St.  Louis.  Mo..  63102.  - - - 

- - - -  JOURNALISM  MAJOR— Former  edi-  CLASSIFIED 

WEEKLY  EDITOR,  32.  Prizes:  edi-  tor.  managing  editor  of  top  quality  .  ,  .  .  „ 


Public  Relations 


PUBLIC-PRESS  RELATIONS  PRO 
Top  administrative  contact,  creative 


torials,  features,  typography,  sports,  10.000  circulation  university  daily  seeks  ; 
news  coverage,  general  excellence.  Ac-  summer  work  in  Euroiie.  Three  years’ 
tive  in  professional  and  civic  affairs,  free-lancing  in  Tripoli,  Libya :  3  years’ 
Ownership-pay  promises  not  realized,  as  reixvrter  for  metropolitan  daily,  in- 
Available  September,  anywhere,  to  daily  i  eluding  photography.  Box  399,  Elditor 
or  weekly  with  imagination.  Box  339,  I  &  Publisher. 

Mi^r  A  Publisher. _ _ '  WHY  WAIT  till  students  return  for 

PRiyF*  WINNING  GT'TY  SIDE  views-  Easter  trip  to  Washington  story?  We 
PRIZB-WINNINC^.  t,IIY-MUE  news-  photos  while  they’re 

woman,  20  years  all  beats  on  large  i  Competent  coverage,  reason- 

daily..  seeks  permanent  change  to  ag-  j  ^ates.  Pine  Studios.  Inc.,  Okla- 

gressive  daily.  Box  357,  Editor  A  Pub-  ^oma  Road.  Sykesville,  Maryland  21784 
_ _ (AC  .302)  787-2041. 

QUALIFIED  TO  DIRECT  NEWS  oper-  YOUR  STRINGER  IN  EUROPE^-Fe- 
ation  medium-sized  daily;  will  make  it  male  journal ist/photographer.  F'ormer 
lively  but  reiqxinsible.  Expect  $12,000  AP  writer,  making  3-year,  20-country 
up.  Chart  Areas  5.  6,  7.  8,  9  only.  Box  tour  of  Europe,  wants  assignments. 


334,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


!  Spanish,  Portuguese  and  French.  Re¬ 
sume  and  itinerary^  on  reiiuest.  Box 
SPORTS  SECTION  SAGGING?  j  389,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

1  Sports  vet  (46)  will  turn  major  college/  - - - 

]  pro  coverage  into  reader  appeal :  will  |  Miscellaneous 

also  pitch  in  on  school  coverage,  desk  j  ^ — - - 

for  metro  daily,  and  write  column.  Box  i  VACATTON/EMERGENCY/SPECIAL 


I  3.59.  ^itor  A  Publisher. 


editorial,  advertising.  Linotype  work, 
anytime,  anywhere.  D.  Magruder,  call 
509  MU  4-4567,  Colville,  Wash.  (Photo 


SEPTEMBER  could  be  the  month  your  jqj  j^IU’  4.4567,  Colvill 
sports  pages  change.  If  you  need  a  assignments  accepted). 

young,  ambitious,  experienced  writer  _ 

that  emphasizes  the  outdoors  but  can  ^  le  1.  •  • 

cover  any  spot  with  pad  or  camera,  Lrperators-Iilacninists 

you  should  contact  Box  203,  Editor  A 

Publisher.  I  INTERTYPE  Machini 


SPORTS:  EDUCA'nON  ; 
POLmCAL  WRITER 


INTERTYPE  Machinist-Operator,  29, 
seeking  challenge  and  future  in  the 
Rockies.  Eight  years’  experience.  Will¬ 
ing  to  learn — able  to  handle  respon- 


MPORTER-EDITOR,  59.  WOMAN, 

["■ftwitly  on  36-M  daily,  wants  oppor- 
in  journalism  where  merit  and 
“••Isnt  effort  are  appreciated.  18 
nsrz  in  varied  capacity:  32  awards 
i«  writing.  Literary  talent  plus  ac- 
and  thoroughness  in  fact-find- 
Box  $07,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


'M.  Box  $07,  Editor  A  Publisher.  I  Call  (AC  314)  LU  3-3251. 

editor  Qc  publisher  for  March  4,  1967 


Experienced;  knowledjreable  in  first  p  Box  347,  Editor  & 

two :  perceptive  in  all.  Desk  and  photo.  Publisher. _ 

desrree.  Married.  Seeking:  solid,  chal-  HEAD  MACHINIST  on  daily  of  70-M 
lenf^inf?  position  in  Zones  3  and  5.  desires  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Resume  on  request.  Box  387,  Editor  &  Versed  in  all  phases  of  production  in 
Publisher.  mechanical  aspects  of  newspaper  and 

■ - book  operations;  30  years’  experience 

YOUNG  WRITER  with  Washington,  and  ability  to  advise  on  new  methods. 
D.C.  background  seeks  job  in  institu-  Complete  resume  will  be  sent  to  in- 
tional /corporate  public  relations  or  terested  and  responsible  concerns.  Pre¬ 
magazine  work.  Ex-Peace  Corpsman  fer  midwest,  east  of  Mississippi.  lx>ok- 
experienced  in,  science  and  business  ing  for  outstanding  offer  for  hard- 
writing;  J-School  and  Arts  degrees,  working,  dedicated  and  conscientious 
Call  (AC  314)  LU  3-3251.  person.  Box  337,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 
Advertiging  Rates 

‘■SITUATIONS  WAN’TED” 
Ifayabla  with  order! 

4-ti*iis  .  90c  per  line;  per  issue 

Mimes  $1.00  per  iine,  per  issue 

2-times  $1.10  per  lint,  per  issue 

1-time  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

Ceunt  ive  tvertfe  words  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum 
(No  ifebreviatiens) 

Add  SOe  for  hea  service 
Alr-meil  service  on  bbx  numbers  else 
sveilable  at  $L0O  extra. 

RcspeiideRts  aoswerinq 
"Hdp  Wamted"  ads 
Do  not  send  irrepleceable  clippinps, 
etc.  in  response  te  Help  Wanted  ads 
until  direct  reeuest  is  made  far  them. 
EAP  cannot  be  responsible  fer  their 
return. 


’’ALL  OTHtR  CLASSmCATIONS" 
4-timtt  $1.36  per  Hne,  per  issue 

Mimes  .  $1.45  per  lint,  per  Issue 

2-timet  .  $1.55  per  line,  per  issut 
1-timc  $1.65  per  lint,  per  issue  i 

DEADLINB  FOR  ADVER'nSINC 

Tuesday.  4i30  Hd 

Boxholders'  identity  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence,  and  ell  replies  mailed  each  day 
as  they  arc  received. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED: 

The  use  of  rules,  huMface  type,  cuts  er 
other  decorations  chanits  your  classiEtd 
ad  te  display.  The  rote  for  display-classi¬ 
fied  is  $2.75  per  apatc  line— $38.60  per 
column  inch  minimum  space. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

•so  Third  Avo..  N.  V.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plaza  2-7050 


Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Irritants 

One  of  the  constant  irritants 
to  someone  who  has  spent  30 
years  trying  to  keep  readers 
informed  about  what  is  going 
on  in  their  own  business  is  the 
persistence  of  the  myth  about 
the  press,  meaning  newspapers, 
being  overly  sensitive  and  re¬ 
senting  criticism. 

Nothing  could  lie  farther  from 
the  truth. 

Naturally,  no  one  likes  criti¬ 
cism,  it  is  natural  to  resent  it, 
and  it  is  more  than  natural  to 
respond  to  it.  The  press  is  no 
different  fi’om  any  other  busi¬ 
ness. 

But  we  challenge  anyone  to 
name  any  other  medium  of  com¬ 
munication  that  quotes  at  length 
almost  every  critical  comment 
aimed  its  way  by  anyone  worth 
listening  to.  It  is  a  proven  fact. 
Anyone  of  substance  can  get  his 
or  her  name  in  the  papers 
merely  by  attacking  newspapers 
for  real  or  imagined  sins.  Do 
radio,  television  or  magazines 
do  the  same  for  their  critics? 
Not  very  often. 

A  case  in  point  occurred  last 
weekend.  On  Friday  we  heard  a 
journalism  student  ask  the  same 
old  question:  “Why  are  news¬ 
papers  so  sensitive  to  criticism?” 

On  Monday  Labor  Secretary 
W.  Willard  Wirtz  in  a  speech 
before  the  Overseas  Press  Club 
in  New  York  was  extremely 
critical  of  news  media,  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  newspapers,  for  what 
he  called  “selective  coverage” 
and  for  emphasizing  negative 
rather  than  positive  aspects  of 
the  news.  His  comments  were 
printed  in  newspapers  and 
quoted  over  the  air  in  New  York. 

The  important  fact  is  that 
Mr,  Secretary  was  invited  by  the 
president  of  the  club,  Victor 
Riesel,  a  newspaperman,  to  ex¬ 
pand  on  critical  remarks  about 
the  press  which  he  had  made  in 
San  Francisco  last  December. 
No  sensitivity  here! 

The  club  membership  is  com¬ 
posed  of  newspaper,  magazine 
and  broadcast  newsmen  plus 
public  relations  men  who  at¬ 
tended  to  hear  the  talk.  No 
sensitivity  there! 

The  myth  should  be  laid  to 
rest. 

*  « 

Another  irritant  is  the  news¬ 
paperman  who  volunteers  infor¬ 
mation  about  his  business  at 
public  meetings  and  doesn’t 
know  what  he  is  talking  about. 

Recently  we  heard  a  well- 
informed  newspaperman  an¬ 
swering  questions  about  pay- 
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at  Thirty 


scales  in  the  business  and 
apologizing  for  the  allegedly  low 
starting  salaries  which  he  ol>- 
ser\'ed  to  be  “around  $95  per 
week  on  the  average”  which  he 
said  was  below  that  of  any  other 
medium. 

The  latest  information  on  this 
subject  comes  from  The  News¬ 
paper  Fund,  and  is  available  to 
anyone  who  asks  for  it.  The 
average  starting  salary  on  daily 
papers  for  journalism  school 
graduates  is  over  $105  which 
is  above  that  paid  to  beginners 
in  the  magazine  and  }adio 
news  fields.  It  is  exceeded  only 
slightly  in  the  television  news, 
advertising  and  public  relations 
areas.  Newspaper  starting  sala¬ 
ries  were  almost  $10  moie  than 
the  year  before. 

The  figures  show  that  news¬ 
papers  are  in  the  market  com¬ 
petitively  for  good  talent  and 
are  paying  competitive  prices. 

Part  of  this  same  picture  is 
the  erroneously-based  question: 
“Why  is  it  that  newspapers  are 
having  a  harder  and  harder  time 
getting  qualified  graduates  from 
journalism  schools?”  It  just 
isn’t  so. 

The  questioner  bemoans  the 
fact  that  daily  papers  are  only 
getting  about  17%  of  journalism 
school  graduates  with  the  impli¬ 
cation  that  they  ought  to  be 
getting  all  of  them.  Overlooked 
is  the  fact  that  newspapers  to¬ 
day  are  competitive  for  these 
graduates  with  all  other  media 
including  public  relations.  There 
is  a  shortage  of  qualified  people 
to  fill  hundreds  of  jobs  on  news¬ 
papers — estimated  to  be  around 
3,500  job  openings — but  the  same 
shortage  exists  everywhere. 

It  must  be  remembered  that 
55  percent  of  journalism  school 
graduates  do  not  go  into  media. 
Of  the  remainder,  daily  new'S- 
papers  hired  31.3  percent,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  2.3  percent.  Public 
relations  hired  the  next  largest 
group  of  14.4  percent  which  was 
a  slight  decline.  Only  teaching 
and  wire  services  showed  in¬ 
creases  in  their  “take”  from  the 
available  work  force.  All  other 
areas  showed  declines. 

Newspapermen  ought  to  know 
these  things  when  they  attempt 
to  speak  authc~itatively  in  pub¬ 
lic  al)out  their  business. 

«  *  * 

A  third  irritant  is  the  so-called 
expert  who  writes  at  length 
about  alleged  shortcomings  of 
the  newspaper  business  and  gen¬ 
eralizes  ad  infinitum  on  the  basis 
of  one  or  two  examples. 


Example  Number  One  is 
usually  New  York  City  which 
has  no  counterpart  among  the 
newspapers  in  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Example  Number  Two 
is  usually  a  “horrible  example” 
of  newspaper  performance  which 
is  held  up  to  ridicule  as  being 
typical  of  newspaper  perform¬ 
ance  everywhere. 

The  technique  is  akin  to  point¬ 
ing  out  that  General  Motors  had 
X-number  of  Chevrolets  recalled 
to  correct  a  brake  defect  there¬ 
fore  all  automobiles  are  unsafe, 
poorly  constinicted,  a  pile  of 
junk,  etc. 

Or,  one  of  the  pharmaceutical 
companies  had  a  shipment  of  one 
drug  condemned  by  the  Pure 
Food  and  Drug  Administration 
ergo  all  products  from  this 
company  and  other  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  field  are  suspect. 

Or,  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  prohibits  the  adv'ertising 
of  one  product  as  being  false 
and  misleading  therefore  all  ad¬ 
vertising  has  something  wrong 
with  it. 

Generalizations  must  have  a 
place  somewhere,  although  we 
can’t  think  of  a  good  place.  But 
when  more  than  61  million 
people  lay  down  their  dimes  for 
a  newspaper,  which  is  a  million 
more  than  last  year,  newspapers 
must  be  doing  something  right. 


Toronto 

An  electronic  breakthrough  in 
newspaper  reporting  took  place 
February  24  when  the  Globe  and 
Mail  set  up  its  tape  perforating 
machines  in  a  locked  security 
room  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  Ottawa. 

The  resultant  combination  of 
communications  techniques  en¬ 
abled  the  Globe  in  its  Saturday, 
February  25th,  issue  (first  edi¬ 
tion  on  the  street  shortly  after 
9  p.m.  Friday)  to  present  a 
review'  of  a  6-volume,  2,600-page 
study  of  Canadian  taxation  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Carter  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  and  tabled  in  the  House 
at  6  o’clock  on  Friday  evening. 

The  study  has  taken  4 14  years, 
cost  $3.5  million,  and  required 
the  resources  of  six  Commission 
members  and  150  researchers. 

When  Ottawa  releases  a  large 
document  like  the  federal  budget, 
which  must  be  kept  secret  until 
a  specified  time,  reporters  are 
allowed  access  to  it  for  some 
hours  in  advance  in  a  locked 
room.  The  reporters  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  examine  and  study  the 
documents  and  type  their  stories 
for  transmission  when  the  secu¬ 
rity  barrier  is  lifted. 

The  Carter  Commission  report 
was  such  a  classified  document 


Bob  Howard  Buys 
Braden’s  Paper 

Oceanside,  Calif 

Thomas  W.  Braden  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  sale  of  the  Ocean. 
side  Blade -Tribnn'e  to  Robert  S 
Howard  of  Naples,  Fla.  Braden 
w'ill  remain  as  publisher. 

The  Blade-Tribune  is  pub. 
lished  five  evenings  and  Sunday 
morning,  wdth  11,50(1  circula¬ 
tion. 

Braden  purchased  the  Blade- 
Tribune  in  1954,  coming  here 
from  Washington  where  he  waj 
employed  by  the  Central  Intelli¬ 
gence  Agency. 

Howard  also  ow’ns  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Hammond  and  Logans- 
port,  Ind.,  Casper,  Wyo.,  and 
San  Clemente,  Calif.  Vernon  V. 
Paine  was  consultant  to  Howard 
in  the  transaction  here. 


Talks  to  Resume 

Toledo 

Negotiations  with  nine  unions 
were  expected  to  be  resumed  in 
the  next  week  in  an  effort  to  get 
the  T oledo  Blade  and  Times  pub¬ 
lishing  again  before  Easter.  The 
papers  have  been  closed  since 
Oct.  24.  Settlement  of  crucial 
issues  was  reported  to  be  near 
when  talks  broke  off  Feb.  26. 


until  6  p.m.  Friday,  after  all 
banks  and  stock  exchanges  ia 
Canada  w'ere  closed  for  the  week* 
end.  At  8:30  a.m.  Friday  a  largi 
conference  room  in  the  HooM 
of  Commons  was  declared  a 
locked  room.  Reporters  and  ofli- 
cials  spent  the  day  there  witk 
no  communication  allowed  out¬ 
side. 

Besides  its  staff  of  reporters 
from  the  Commons  press  gallery, 
the  Globe  arranged  to  have  an 
editor  and  a  staff  of  techniciaai 
from  its  Toronto  office  admitted 
to  the  room  with  equipment  for 
converting  selected  sections  of 
the  report  and  the  pertinent 
news  stories  and  analyses  into 
perforated  tape. 

At  6  p.m.,  w’hen  the  securilj 
w'as  lifted,  the  punched  tape  wa( 
moved  to  the  Globe’s  news  b* 
reau  in  downtow’n  Ottawa  and 
transmitted  by  Data-Speed  t 
the  newspaper’s  composing  rod 
in  Toronto.  There  the  tape 
duplicated  at  speeds  up  to  1,0C 
words  a  minute,  run  througkl 
computer  for  justifying  lines  e 
type,  and  set  in  type. 

The  volume  of  copy  mors 
from  Ottawa  to  Toronto  in  Id 
than  an  hour  totalled  aboS 
30,000  words.  At  normal  speS 
this  would  have  required  ei|da 
hours. 
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Tape  Punch  in  Security  Room 
Speeds  Release  of  Tax  Study 


Printed  i» 


pioneered  in  radio  astronomy 
but  bothered  with  a  wrong  nmnber 

Sorry  we  don't  have  a  good  alibi,  but  we  don’t.  Though  a  disconnected  call,  or  a  missed  appointment,  concerns 
machines  do  go  haywire  occasionally.  And  operators  us  just  as  much  as  our  experiments  in  outer  space.  We 
sometimes  make  mistakes.  We  don’t  make  a  lot  of  them.  may  be  the  only  phone  company  in  AT*  T 

Still,  even  a  few  are  a  few  too  many.  A  wrong  number,  or  town,  but  we  try  not  to  act  like  it.  uJAJ  AtIokI 


Memphis:  Where  Youth  is  Served 
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SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


George  Lapides  took  a  liking  to  newspaper  work  in 
fifth  grade  when  a  retired  press  room  foreman,  a 
neighbor,  began  taking  him  on  visits  to  the  Memphis 
Publishing  Company. 

Carol  Kelly  and  Brenda  Street  used  “The  Spectator,” 
campus  weekly  at  Mississippi  State  College  for 
Women,  as  a  springboard  to  newspaper  careers. 

Ronald  Bookman  got  his  start  as  a  copy  boy  in 
Houston. 

Today  this  quartet  is  the  nucleus  of  a  talented 
youth  group  at  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  an 
afternoon  Scripps-Howard  newspaper. 

Lapides,  26,  broke  in  on  the  Press-Scimitar  night 
beat,  later  became  first  editor  of  the  paper’s  zone 


edition,  the  Press-Scimitar  East.  At  present  he  is 
assistant  Mid-South  editor,  a  tri-state  assignment 
He  was  graduated  from  Memphis  State  University. 

Carol,  23,  is  general  assignment;  recently  her  storieei 
about  the  destitute  family  of  a  GI  in  Vietnam  brought 
an  outpouring  of  aid  from  Press-Scimitar  readers. 

Bookman,  25,  who  attended  Texas  A&M,  joined  the 
Press-Scimitar  after  experience  on  Texas  dailies.  He 
did  reporting  and  makeup  before  appointment  as 
executive  sports  editor. 

Brenda,  24,  started  in  the  women’s  department 
She  is  church  editor,  one  of  two  “teen”  editors,  and 
when  reinforcements  are  required,  also  serves  on 
general  assignment. 
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